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COMMAND OF THE CHANNEL. 


MILITARY engineers have an axiom, 
that the fire of the smallest piece of 
artillery on the head of a sap will 
effectually stop its progress during 
daylight. By the construction of 
Cherbourg, a score of iron-cased 
frigates, and some other means of 
offence about to be noticed, the Em- 
pane of the French may be said to 
nave commenced besieging the great 
island of which the British Channel 
is the natural rampart. So long as 
the fire of the British printing-press 
is thrown on his Imperial Majesty’s 
sapping operations, these are sure to 
be considerably impeded, and we, 
therefore, shoot off our light piece in 
the defensive cannonade. To sa 

accurately what advances the Frenc 

have made in their grand, gradual 
siege of England, is beyond the reach 
of our observation. In such a com- 
parison; the danger to the besieged 
is, of course, in proportion to their 
weakness and the strength of the 
enemy. In this calculation, the pecu- 
liarities of the combatants must also be 
taken into account. Referring to the 
allied attack at Alma, a French mar- 
shal remarked: “ Les Francais cour- 
ent, les Anglais marchent.” On the 
field, sang froid is preferable to the 
enthusiasm which is quickly disheart- 
ened, but in the matter of provid- 


ing for defence of fatherland, Anglo- 
Saxons have the proverbial slowness 
derived from ancestors like Athelstan 
the Unready. 

A thorough-paced Englishman, 
Arthur Young, travelling in France 

rior to the Revolution, after a pro- 
onged inspection of the innumerable 
ramparts, fosses, scarps, and coun- 
terscarps presented to his view by 
the fortifications of Gravelines, made 
the following entry in his diary : “I 
like this part of the art military : it 
occupies itself only with defence, and 
leaves the odium of attack to the 
neighbour.” The French have taken 
the initiative in providing new and 
powerful engines of destruction, in 
which, as these appear to be improve- 
ments on our wooden walls, we must 
keep pace, at least, with our formi- 
dable neighbour in their adoption, 
however costly. 

To repeat an observation from the 
Army and Navy Gazette, the mo- 
mentousness of which is becomin 
generally recognised : “ If iron-case 
ships are formidable only in the Chan- 
nel, that may be enough for our de- 
struction.” 

Supremacy of the sea, command of 
the Channel, this is the question, the 
“to be or not to be” of British exist- 
ence. There must be no flinching ; 
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for though we may shrink from tak- 
ing arms against the French, there 
must be no question of our power to 
meet, not only their maritime force, 
but any combination they might ef. 
fect with other naval powers, lest our 
national honour and security lie at 
their mercy. Inthe words of Lord 
Palmerston, in the debate on the for- 
tifications : “If ever we lose the eom- 
mand of the sea, what would become 
of the country!” Thisseemsasome- 
what weak- minded way of putting a 
question of character which a 
nation of aa maamadel men as 
Britons can hardly admit of, since 
the inevitable answer is: “ Twenty- 
four hours command of the Channel 
is invasion ; twenty-four days’ loss of 
the command of the sea is ruin to 
our credit, our commerce, and our 
manufactures.” If we would be the 
strong man armed, who keepeth his 
castle, we may depend that we shall 
only keep it by being stronger than 
those who would come to take it. 
Steam has rendered invasion of our 
shores possible. Our duty is to 
render an attempt highlyimprobable. 

It is certainly desirable that strict 


watch should be kept by the Admi- 


ralty upon the construction in France 
of all vessels calculated for Channel 
service. On this important point, 
the Board has more than one eye, 
and this precaution combined with 
the vigilance of the press, forms a 
vidette sufficiently assuring to the 
British public. In our amateur ca- 
pacity, we have endeavoured to act 
as one of the eyes of the Britannic 
Argus. For instance, it was asserted 
last month in the journals that several 
gunboats, some said seventeen, had 
recently been constructed at the sta- 
tion of St. Ouen, near Paris, these 
boats being armed with a beak, and 


powerful enough to split a ship of 


the line in two. Our own inquiries 
on the spot satisfy us there is no 
truth in this report. Others spoke 
of another peculiar sort of gunboat, 
building on the Seine. What could 
this mysierious craft be? Can the 
informant mean the Roman galley 
now constructing for the Emperor at 
Asnitres? When we have inspected 
this model of the antique in naval 
architecture, as we propose to do, we 
shall be better wo to inform our 
readers whether there is anything in 
it more formidable than a notion the 
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modern Gauls may have, that this 
Roman engine is to carry another 
Czesar to the coasts of the modern 
Carthage. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that seven frégates blindeés, 
similar to the Gloire, have been 
ordered to be built in the northern 
ports, and that three on the same 
model are to be constructed at Toulon. 
The preparations made and making 
are nominally defensive ; but could 
be applied to offence. Thus, the Em- 
peror is encouraging volunteer artil- 
lery corps along the cos asts, allowing 
such service to count as regular ser- 
vice. This system may soon give him 
a disposable artillery force, especially 
along the northern shore, where there 
lives a vivid traditionary dread of 
invasion, and where, in some prin- 
cipal seaport towns, there are loop- 
holes in the front walls of private 
houses, for firing upon les maudits 
Anglais. 

The obvious truth, that steam navi- 
gation necessitates a greater amount 
of protection to coasts than was re- 
quired in former wars, may be illus- 
trated by some practical details. By 
employment of steam transports, an 
invasive descent is a much more siin- 
ple affair than with sailing vessels. 
The destination of the expedition, 
being dependent on the will of the 
director, may be altered to a dozen 
points of the compass in as many 
hours, without difficulty ; for the 
ocean is the base of operations, and 
these are, by means of steam, under 
guiding control. ‘The principal dis- 
advantageous effects of steam naviga- 
tion will be to render it far more dif- 
ficult to keep close blockades, for we 
shall not be able to maintain a squad- 
ron off each port strong enough to 
oppose the resources temporarily 
taken up for occasional sallies from 
those ports. Moreover, Cherbourg, 
which has been called’ the French 
Sebastopol, has the great advantage 
over other ports in that country, that 
it cannot be under continual block- 
ade, on account of currents and pre- 
vailing winds. 

We should underestimate the re- 
sources of the French were we to 
doubt that the means of transport 
could be found for conveying a very 
large force across the Channel from 
the several ports, large and small, 
that are not more than from twelve 
to twenty-four hours sail of our shore. 
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The means that exist, with others 
that could be extemporized, could, 
under a good system of organization, 
with the help of steam, have their 
movements perfectly combined. What 
the existing means are would take 
some inquiry to ascertain with exacti- 
tude. How many fishing-vessels are 
there along the north coast of France 
which might be collected in various 
ports, and towed across the Channel 
in the course of a calm night, trans- 
porting a considerable French force 
to some point on the English shore ! 
These vessels are larger than ours, 
and are very numerous. They form 
a portion of the navy, since govern- 
ment funds are applied to aid their 
matériel, and to pension their per- 
sonnel. State bounties like these 
support the forced-service system, by 
giving some compensation in various 
shapes. The most experienced men 
in France connected with the mercan- 
tile marine acknowledge that the 
system of inscription is a great State 
necessity, as it would be impossible to 
man the navy with volunteers. In 

oint of fact, the matériel of the 

rench navy has outgrown the avail- 
able personnel. No fact could evi- 
dence the ambition of the Emperor 
more plainly, and at the same time 
reveal his maritime weakness. Des- 
potic, and therefore ruling by a mar- 
vellous system of centralization, the 
organization of his maritime force far 
excels that of ours. In 1849, his 
commissioners on naval affairs de- 
scribed the first desideratum to be, 
the training of the whole maritime 
population to the duties of ships of 
war, by actual service in the fleet; 
thus to make the navy in peace a 
grand training school for war. They 
observe in their report, truly enough, 
that, at sea, nothing can be extempor- 
ized ; and they also observe, with, we 
fear, too much truth, that, in England, 
nothiny is organized. 

The system by which recruits for 
the French navy, taken by conscrip- 
tion, not from the inscription mari- 
time, are trained, is reported good in 
every point, save in the essential 
particular of giving the men sea legs, 
and making them handy on board 
ship by practice in sea-going vessels. 
These recruits for les éqguipages de la 
Jltte, of crews of the fleet, are formed 
into companies of 100 men each, and 
are drilled in the same manner as 
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regiments of the line. Their destina- 
tion is to do the duty that marines in 
the English navy perform. It is ob- 
vious that, if the government of 
France enrolled a great number of 
such men, say 50,000, and trained 
them in floating ships, such a corps 
would become admirable marine ar- 
tillerymen, and when placed on board 
line-of-battle ships, on the commence- 
ment of war with England, would fill 
up in great measure the normal de- 
ficiency of sailors. Those marine 
conscripts now drilling at most of 
the ports, are a fine body of men, 
and go through their exercises with 
admirable precision. They are dressed 
as seamen, armed with rifles and 
sword bayonets, live in barracks, and 
are exercised at great guns and aloft 
in sailing ships fitted for the purpose. 
The system on which they are organ- 
ized has been in operation about 
three years, and is declared to give 
general satisfaction. In effect, it 
differs little from that principle of 
establishing a Marine Militia, to which 
we shall presently turn, and which 
seems to offer England the preferable 
means of maintaining a reserve for 
her navy that shall be sufficient in 
point of numbers, training, and ef- 
ficiency. 

Henceforth, the advantage of sea- 
manship will not be so great as for- 
merly in conflicts at sea ; gunnery and 
steam will now bear a very important 
part. The quality of good seaman- 
ship being less predominant, we lose 
a portion of a great national supe- 
riority. In gunnery, the French are 
likely to be our equals, since they at- 
tach much importance to it. With 
regard to manning their ships, they 
could have their fleet at sea long be- 
fore ours, by means of their inscrip- 
tion. Nor must we be blind to the 
fact that, if a descent on our shores 
were decided on, France, now well 
supplied with railroads and electric 
telegraphs, would merely require to 
collect all her means of transport, 
from line-of-battle ships to fishing 
luggers, and by selecting calm wea- 
ther, could quickly ship 200,000 men, 
and send them across. On this point, 
the French commission of 1848 ob- 
served : “Steam navigation, and the 
employment of heavy shell guns on 
board ship are the most important, 
and will give a great advantage to 
France, as well as to other maritime 
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powers which have but a small com- 
rative number of seamen.” Sir 
vhn Burgoyne’s explanation and 
conclusions drawn forth by that para- 
graph, and given in his recent “ Mili- 
tary Topics,” demand attention. From 
Dunkirk to Cherbourg, he says, 
forming about 200 miles of coast, the 
ports are only from three to ten or 
twelve hours’ reach of our opposite 
coast by fair wind and steam. Every 
vessel, down to the large French fish- 
ing boats would make a transport ; 
each steamer could carry and tow 
some thousands of troops; and a 
concentration of their forces could be 
brought to bear on any chosen point 
on our coast. “It is not necessary,” 
explains this experienced military of- 
ficer, ‘that 100,000 men should be 
landed at once ; a very far less num- 
ber would suffice for a first firm foot- 
ing, which being once obtained, and 
possession taken of some of our small 
ports, reinforcements would follow 
as fast as each single vessel, acting 
independently, could convey them ; 
and finally, having possession of both 
shores, the communication between 
the two countries could not be inter- 
cepted, even although we should then 
be able to obtain or resume a naval 
superiority.” 

One hundred thousand French sol- 
diers encamped within a small Torres 
Vedras of lines, extemporized on the 
southern coast, at, say, Dungeness, 
would take some time to be dislodged. 

Sir John Burgoyne considers that 
a month or two would be sufficient 
for the French to make the necessa: 
preparations for such a descent, which 
need not be at all manifest ; and that 
a week’s command of the Channel 
would afford ample time for the ac- 
complishment of the enterprise ;— 
adding this pregnant remark, that it 
has often been maintained by French- 
men of influence, that France would 
be justified in making such anattempt, 
even before a declaration of war, but 
at all events, it might immediately 
follow it. Other observations of the 
same nature follow in Sir John’s im- 
portant publication, to which we 
must refer our readers, merely quot- 
ing the ensui e in his review 
of Sir Howar uglas’s Treatise on 
Naval Gunnery :— 


** Confining ourselves in this article 
to the naval service, to which the book 
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before us is chiefly devoted, let us see 
how the case stands, 

‘* For ages we have been pre-eminent 
in the numbers and skill of our seafaring 
population, and have turned that ex- 
cellence to the most important account 
on oceasion of every war. 

** We had only to establish a superior 
force of men-of-war in a state of readi- 
ness in our ports as machines, and the 
manning with practised and efficient 
seamen was speedily effected from the 
merchant service and fishermen, who 
were in a short time given every instruc- 
tion and organization that was required, 
in those times, to make perfect men-of- 
war’s men. 

‘*Seamanship was, in fact, the all in 
all to gain a superiority in a naval ac- 
tion against any thing except an over- 
whelming amount of numbers. 

‘*Since 1815, however, some important 
changes have been made, that greatly 
tend to lessen our advantages. 

**1, The raising of men by impress- 
ment has been so vehemently denounced, 
that it is doubtful whether it could be 
readily resorted to even in the utmost 
emergency, while a voluntary recruit- 
ing would be far too slow for such a 
case; and the most precious time will 
be lost before we shall even have decided 
what course to pursue. 

“Our opponents, on the other hand, by 
their naval conscription, have men in 
sufficient numbers, trained in the most 
important elements, and ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to man a considerable 
fleet. 

**2. The general adoption of steam- 
power in navigation will have vast in- 
fluence in naval warfare ; our aggregate 
strength in this particular will no doubt 
greatly exceed that of any other nation ; 
but even in the hands of the inferior 
power, it will be very effective in check- 
ing the means of annoyance of the su- 
perior. 

** Being most available when nearest 
to its resources, it is less favourable for 
prolonged cruises than for short bursts 
and operations. 

‘*It will render the blockade of an 
enemy’s ports a matter of great difficulty, 
and it will enable the weaker power to 
combine measures of aggression, with a 
degree of certainty unknown in former 
times, when so many well-devised plans 
were notoriously defeated by untoward 
circumstances of wind and weather; 
and when even under the most favour- 
able, it was almost impossible to com- 
bine simultaneous operations from diffe- 
rent ports, 

‘¢3. The vast improvements made in 
naval gunnery since the last war, by 
making practised gunners of more value 
in action than able seamen, take from us 
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a leading advan that we have hith- 
erto possessed, and render it a work of 
time to convert the best of seamen into 
a good man-of-war’s man.” 


Thus far we have cursorily examined 
the force of France for attack, and 
will now turn to consider the power 
of England for defence, confining our 
attention to that theatre, the narrow 
seas, in which the first acts of the 
stupendous tragedy would take _— 
We cannot attempt to pass all the 
British actors in such a drama under 
review, nor do more than, in a solici- 
tous spirit, notice recent suggestions 
made towards organizing the means 
of defence, and offer a few comments 
on particular points. These may be 
divided into men, batteries, ships in 
armour, and fortifications. 

Colonel Alexander, a distinguished 
officer in the Royal Marine Artillery, 
advocates the maritime defence of 
England in preference to any other, 
under the conviction that the com- 
mand of the sea is the only secure 
basis upon which the safety of the 
British Islands can be made to rest. 
In this advocacy, he has not emanci- 
pated himself from ordinary profes- 
sional prepossessions, which induce 
military engineers and artillerymen 
to confine faith in ramparts, officers 
of the line to deem a large standing 
army the best bulwark, volunteers to 
think that an unorganized levy is fit 
to encounter an organized force, and 
naval captains to cry out for a larger 
Channel Fleet. For ourselves, exempt 
from any such prejudices, we hold the 
doctrine that, if England were forti- 
fied throughout as strongly as the 
Venetian quadrilateral, if every man 
were in arms, and if the existence of 
a foe upon her shores were impossible 

et, if her fleet failed her, she would 
ardly be less ruined than if the 
enemy had gained a decisive victory 
before London, and held possession of 
the capital. Her vast commerce, of 
which she is the heart, and which 
courses to and from her like the blood 
lated. Our colonel of Marine Artil- 
in human arteries, would be annihi- 
lery’s suggestions seem to us most 
deserving attention. His principal 
proposition is the embodiment of a 
corps of Marine Militia. 
remising that the requisite de- 
fensive force is intended for operations 
within the narrow seas and not en- 
tailing any protracted absence from a 


home port, our author shows that the 
class of vessels suitable for this pur- 
pose should be propelled by steam 
only, manned by able-bodied gunners, 
with sea-legs, well trained in gunnery. 
and accompanied by a very small 
number of able seamen for the per- 
formance of a few functions. The 
force proposed should, therefore, be a 
steam flotilla, manned by a maritime 
militia. On the question of the pre- 
ferable mode of constructing the ves- 
sels of which the steam flotilla would 
be composed, he advises that they 
combine a very high degree of speed 
with the capability of carrying a very 
poesia armament; and that they 

e rendered shot-proof so far as pos- 
sible. They should be of two classes. 
The first class to be corvettes, armed 
with afew guns of the largest calibre, 
and, in short, possessed, in an eminent 
degree, of the qualities of supreme 
celerity and immense powers both of 
destruction and resistance. From the 
nature of the service, they need never 
be overburdened with coal. The ad- 
mirable principle of eluding the im- 

act of shot should be adopted, either 

y giving an angular form to the iron- 
sheathed sides, or a curvilinear side 
might be substituted, with good effect, 
for rectilinear. The second class of 
vessels, intended to carry a single gun 
of the largest size, would not, on ac- 
count of their inferior size, admit of 
being rendered shot-proof in the same 
manner, by built-up iron sides pro- 
tecting the whole deck; but having 
provided for the safety of the hull, 
the gun and gun’s crew might be pro- 
tected by a circular shot-proof screen, 
on the plan of those proposed by Cap- 
tain Coles. 

Supposing the construction of 
twenty vessels of the first class, and 
one hundred of the second, decided 
on, Colonel Alexander proposes the 
ae distribution of this flotilla : 
—In order, he says, to man them 
easily in the way about to bedescribed, 
let them be distributed over a con- 
siderable line of coast, at twenty dif- 
ferent stations, so that, in the event 
of war, they might be manned by the 
proposed maritime militia, and sent 
to sea instantly. In such case, the 
mass of the force would be concen- 
trated, for the defence of the Channel, 
in Portland Roads, with two divisions 
stationed at Plymouth and in the 
Downs. 
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On the organization of the force by 
which the flotilla should be manned 
our author proposes to man it with a 
volunteer force, bearing somewhat the 
same relation to our navy as is borne 
by the militia to soldiers of the line. 
In the event of war, he observes, 
every man of the regular force, in- 
cluding the reserves, whether of sea- 
men or marines, would be required 
for our sea-going fleets. His object 
is, therefore, to point out a method 
by which a defensive coast steam 
flotilla could be manned without en- 
croaching upon our ordinary resources, 
or diminishing our present insufficient 
powers of defence. Although the 
services of the marine artillery, of 
which he is colonel, might be applied 
to man such a flotilla with a very 
great advantage, he does not propose 
such a diversion of this valuable force 
from its sea-going destination. We, 
however, willsuggest what the worthy 
colonel has hesitated to do, viz., that 
it is highly desirable to augment this 
force considerably, since it is the nu- 
cleus on which to form a large, though 
less trained one, of marine gunners, 
and, in event of war, the reserve of 
this force might be employed in train- 
ing a marine militia. 

‘I'he idea of a maritime militia is not 
anew one. Its principal value is, that 
it offers the means most in unison with 
British precedents and analogies for 
manning the navy of the State. Im- 
pressment will hardly ever be resorted 
to unless the country be in extremis. 

3ut the principle, that every man who 
can is bound to fight in defence of his 
native land, may righteously be ap- 
plied towards forming such a militia. 
Invoking history for precedents, our 
author shows that, in former ages, the 
duties now performed by the royal 
navy were carried on by private ships, 
which were either contributed by 
various seaport towns, such as the 
Cinque Ports, towards carrying out 
some particular object, or were fitted 
out for the service of the State by 
wealthy and patriotic merchants. To 
this retrospect it might have been 
added that the impost called ship 
money, a rate for the support of the 
navy, was levied off certain maritime 
districts. It was Hampden’s resist- 
ance to the imposition of this tax upon 
rural districts, hitherto exempt, with- 
out the fiat of parliament, that led, as 
every schoolboy knows, to the Civil 
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War. But the principle seems to have 
been recognised of old, that commer- 
cial towns might be separately taxed 
to maintain a fleet to protect their 
trade; and it has always been cus- 
tomary to consider the maritime 
population as much obliged to serve 
the State by sea as the rural is by 
land. Such being the inevitable prin- 
ciple on which defence of our shores 
must rest, it is strange that no mea- 
sure has been adopted for rapidly aug- 
menting our naval strength in the 
event of war, by enabling men to be 
raised for the special duty of home 
defence in a manner corresponding to 
that which enables us to add so con- 
siderably to ofir military resources by 
the establishment of militia regiments. 
In short, why should we not have a 
maritime militia corps in every sea- 
port town? The great problem is 
that of successfully augmenting the 
navy in case of emergency. The aug- 
mentation could be made in a dozen 
different ways, from sending 20,000 
convicts to man the fleet, to having 
100,000 trained seamen-militia gun- 
ners. Without training, when the 
emergency arrives, the levy of mer- 
chant-men will not be what they 
ought to be in discipline and efficiency. 
Even our mercantile navy is deterior- 
ating. The repeal of the law compel- 
ling merchant-ships to carry appren- 
tices, the desertion to gold-fields and 
foreign flags, and the abolition of the 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund, have com- 
bined to produce a scarcity of good 
sailors. Much of this is owing to 
our being governed on the Whig prin- 
ciple of doing as little as possible. 
Such adoctrine may be carried too far, 
to the abolition of a State Church 
and a State army, and the substitution 
of clerical and martial volunteers, un- 
til the voluntary principle is pushed 
so far that we are suddenly and in- 
voluntarily subjugated. 

If our best seamen prefer the mer- 
chant to the Queen’s service, it is be- 
cause the pay, prospects, and other 
advantages of the former are superior. 
In the merchant service, with a very 
moderate knowledge of navigation 
and seamanship, a steady youth passes 
his examination and becomes a mate 
at a very early age; and in a short 
time, by good conduct, finds himself 
in command of a merchant ship. The 
same man in the navy may, after some 
years’ service, become a petty officer; 
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but his chances of promotion to a war- 
‘ rant are small indeed. If these valu- 
able men are to be obtained for the 
navy, promotion to the rank of master 
should be placed within their reach, 
not as a circular in the Navy List, but 
as an actual fact of not uncommon oc- 
currence. In these days openings for 
legitimate ambition should be real, not 
illusory, nor, above all, impossible. 
Want of them has been the bane of 
the Civil Service, and still depresses 
the energies of the middle and lower 
ranks of the navy. 

Public opinion has been running in 
the seaman’s favour, and every claim 
urged on his behalf has, as soon as 
it could be established, been satisfied. 
Nevertheless, it is admitted that the 
best organization of the navy con- 
tinues a problem still. One thing, 
however, seems to us suflicient to 
show what should be done ; it is this: 
the best existing class of sailors are 
those who, as buys, were trained ex- 
pressly for the service of the navy. 
We must rear boys and train men for 
the navy in numbers sufficient, if 
not to man a large fleet, to give a 
leaven to each squadron. People 


know little what an A. B. is, if they 


fancy he can be extemporized. Ac- 
cording to the Essay on Admiralty 
Administration, there are 327,000 
men engaged in British maritime pur- 
suits ; but how many of these would 
receive the A. B. rating? They are 
the maritime resources of the coun- 
try; but if left without any special 
instruction for war requirements, will 
fail in war time. At such a time, a 
reserve of able seamen will be as in- 
dispensable for the navy as of disci- 
plined recruits for the army, and, as 
militia regiments feed the line, so 
should a marine militia, combining 
coast-guard, training ships for boys, 
and trained men, feed the Royal 
Navy. 

Captain Coles, R.N., to whom the 
public is indebted for an admirable 
adaptation of the sloping-side, or iron 
glacis principle, in the construction 
of armour ships, appears in the tract 
before us as suggestor of a plan for 
manning the navy, consisting of es- 
tablishing training ships at certain 
numerous ports for boys, who would 
be especially taught gunnery. If this 
plan could be combined with the 
scheme of a maritime militia, it 
might be worked more cheaply and 
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usefully. The out-pensioners of the 
navy might, in some cases, act as in- 
structors, conjointly with the coast- 
guard. Proficiency in gunnery is 
undoubtedly a chief desideratum, 
and as our naval captain asks, what 
are ships of war without effective 
crews? It is certainly of paramount 
importance that our sailors should, 
by sufficient gun-practice, have con- 
fidence in the use of the fearful wea- 
pons which science and experiment 
together have forged for the mainten- 
ance of our power and prestige 
throughout the world. 

The course of the recent discussion 
upon iron-cased ships has confirmed 
into a truism the discovery that iron 
is a better material than wood for 
defending a vessel of war from shot 
and shells. This truth comes con- 
siderable change in ship-building. 
But a radical revolution is now pro- 
posed, the not merely protecting a ship 
against shot, but converting her into 
a projectile. This would be the real 
elfect of the use of a steam-ram, 
which would impinge with the weight 
of 3,000 or 4,000 tons, moving at a 
rapid rate, against the side of the 
enemy’s vessel. The projectile ship 
would act by her mass and velocity, 
as well as merely by her artillery. 
Our officers are declared to be more 
able manceuvrers than the French 
are ; and if so, have the double advan- 
tage of being capable of either run- 
ning the enemy down or evading his 
headlong charge. The fifteen frégates 
cutrassées, of which the Gloire is one, 
are intended for this mode of attack ; 
and it is impossible to think what 
destruction they could effect among 
our wooden channel fleet without a 
shudder, since many of our fine ships 
might suffer the fate of the “Royal 
George” and her crew :— 

“ Eight hundred of the brave, 

All sunk beneath the wave, 

Hard by their native shore!” 
Go to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s office, and tell him, let him 
plate our ships as thick as he will, to 
this fate they must come, if run into 
by a steam sea-ram. Hosier’s ghost 
need not appear to tell us this, and 
let us hope that no such catastrophe 
will ever be announced by the shrieks 
of English sailors as bold as they who 
erished before the hastimentos of 

orto Bello. 
Yet though nothing could save a 
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man-of-war run down by a projectile 
vessel at top speed, invention has 
been active to enable our ships to 
turn off the impact of the heaviest 
shot against their sides. The only 
inertness is on the part of the 
Admiralty Board, in not having al- 
ready laid down a vessel on some 
plan combining Mr. Jones’ and Cap- 
tain Coles’ application of the iron 
glacis, or sheeted sloping-side prin- 
ciple. Mr. Jones’ patent consists in 
applying steel and iron plates 34 and 
at inches thick respectively, in com- 
bination with ribs or framings of 
timber, to a ship constructed with 
inclined sides, the ship being formed 
with an angular bend or projection in 
an outward direction at the line of 
flotation, so that a shot will glance 
off either upward or downward, ac- 
cording as she may be struck above 
or below the line of flotation. Sir 
H. Douglas details the results of 
trial of the sloping-side principle 
fully, as in this paragraph :— 


‘*The plate manufactured by the 
Mersey Ironworks lasted 17 blows in 
a space of 5} feet to 24 feet before any 
piece of it was removed, and then the 
iron was not effectually penetrated, nor 
the woodwork behind it much injured. 

The firing took place from a 68 
pounder gun of 95 cwt., with a charge 
of 16 lbs. and cast-iron shot, at 200 
yards from the butt. The result was 
that the shot on striking broke in nu- 
merous fragments ; these were deflected 
up the inclined plane over the ship, and 
fell into the sea at a distance of 200 
yards, the spread of the fragments ex- 
tending over a considerable surface of 
the water. The same result was ob- 
tained throughout the experiments. The 
angulated side was not penetrated, nor 
the timber work by which the plates 
were backed up injured, for the hori- 
zontal force of the shot being resolved 
into the component forces, one perpen- 
dicular and the other parallel to the 
oblique plane, shows how much the 
penetrating power of the shot in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the plane was 
reduced.” 


On the decided advantage of the 
angulated sides from their strength 
and invulnerability, this is most 
valuable testimony. 

Mr. Whitworthadmits, that through 
five-inch iron plates, hacked by twenty 
inches of solid teak, it would be 
almost impossible to send a shot. 
But if it be quite impossible to send 
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a shot through asloping-sided vessel, 
why not construct one? The sides 
might be so much thinner than in the 
Warrior, as to warrant expectation of 
porn superior to hers; and speed is 
the supreme desideratum for our 
foreign cruizers. In the Channel, 
also, never has a floating defence been 
seen that would be a match for Coles’ 
sloping-sider. 

tt has been inferred with a high 
degree of probability that iron-plated 
ships will not do for long cruizes, 
distant expeditions, or stormy seas ; 
but it has also been shown that for 
the immediate work of a naval en- 
gagement, their powers will be so 
formidable as to crush those of any 
old-fashioned antagonists. 

The problem of combining great 
speed with metallic protection, has by 
no means been solved either by the 
Gloire or the Warrior. The first vessel 
cannot maintain extreme speed unless 
at the risk of loosening her iron 
plates, and, if in a heavy sea, of tak- 
ing in water over her bows. The 
second has not capacity for sufticient 
fuel, notwithstanding her enormous 
size; and theunprotected state of her 
stem and stern ends renders her 
liable to be quickly disabled in action. 
It is also probable that both will roll 
so much in a sea as to be unable to 
open their ports. These defects leave 
it unlikely that armour-ships will be 
good for anything but floating bat- 
teries, fit for defending ports and 
roadsteads. This purpose is exactly 
what the form of fabric called the 
sloping-sided, or angular, is best 
adapted to. To find weak spots in 
the Warrior is rather a foeman’s busi- 
ness than ours; yet, since the defence 
of our homes may depend on the value 
of our iron-cased ships, every eye 
looks sharp at them. The strength 
of a fortified place is equal to no more 
than its cole point. The power 
of resistance of the weakest parts of 
the ship in question is nought. When, 
some years ago, the Admiralty built 
a few iron frigates, it was supposed 
that iron would supersede wood in 
the construction of ships of war. The 
iron used was of the ordinary thick- 
ness; but it was found, when tested 
by shot, that these vessels would be 
instantly sunk in action, for the shot- 
holes could not be plugged, as occa- 
sionally a whole plate was shot away. 
The same defect occurs in the War- 
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rior, for, though the middle of her 
broadside is shot proof, and her centre, 
thus protected, is separated by bulk- 
heads from the remainder, both her 
stem and stern are so lightly built as 
to be liable to fill, when struck, in a 
few minuies. Then, if the bow is 
depressetl, the screw will be out of 
water; if the stern, it will be too 
deep; and in either case the vessel 
will be,unmanageable. This extreme 
defect renders her much more likely 
to be a failure than the Gloire; and 
that the latter is not one is proved by 
the fact that the French government 
has stopped the construction of the 
old class of ships, and that every dock 
yard in France is hard at work build- 
ing more frégates blindées on an im- 

roved plan. The builders of the 

Jarrior talk of means, such as pumps 
and other appliances, for relieving her 
when her stem and stern are shot 
through. But whenever this occurs, 
the riddling she is likely to receive 
would render any remedy useless. 

Turning to the topic of floating 
batteries, let us remark, that if the 
country were possessed of regiments 
of coat trained maritime militia, this 
force would be able to man and fight 
iron-cased batteries with confidence. 
Sir J. Burgoyne’s recommendation, 
that the floating batteries should be 
separate from its moving power, is 
sound, beyond all doubt, since steam- 
tugs are numerous enough for moving 
such vessels along shore to points of 
danger. A few of these tremendous 
weapons in each principal port might 
suffice to defend it. The mere effect 
of dense smoke discharged from them 
would, perhaps, deter the enemy from 
venturing into shallow channels, such 
being the hazard as almost to justify 
the saying, that the entrance to 
Portsmouth harbour could be de- 
fended with blank cartridges. 

The advantages of shore batteries 
over ships are great, and may be fre- 
quently increased by position and 
other circumstances. Few of the shot 
or shell that hit the ship, especially if 
the former be red hot, can fail to do 
serious injury, even to the chance of 
sinking or burning her, or of damag- 
ing her machinery; while the shot 
from the ship that hit the battery, 
will be innocuous, unless they enter 
an embrasure. 

There are hundreds of cannon lying 
in our arsenals which might be 
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mounted in earth batteries at points 
of the coast where the landing of 
troops is easiest. Our coast-guard and 
volunteers might learn at these spots 
how to serve a gun. few guns, 
moderately well served, would make 
great havoc and confusion among 
boats crowded with soldiers. Another 
defensive arm, too much neglected, 
ought, we conceive, to be brought into 
play, the “wall-piece,” the impor- 
tance of which is set forth by Sir J. 
Burgoyne. A fusil de rempart, fired 
from a rest, and carrying a half-pound 
rifle-ball, would far exceed the 
shoulder-rifle in range, accuracy, and 
penetrating force. Regular fortifica- 
tions are the last on our list. The 
absolute necessity of fortifying our 
principal dockyards has been affirmed, 
to strengthen our inner defences, 
which, if compared with the fortifi- 
cations of continental countries, are 
extraordinarily weak. But it must 
ever be borne in mind that, unless 
the country is prepared to keep her 
outer line of defence in the shape of 
a fleet, sufficiently strong, all the 
millions expended on the new fortifi- 
cations may be wasted. 

All the other questions, therefore, 
are trifles compares with thegrave one, 
how long will the British people sub- 
mit to being the only maritime nation 
without a permanent navy? Ships 
do not constitute a navy, any more 
than barracks make an army. Com- 
pare the continuousness of service in 
a man-of-war and a regiment, After 
three or four years, the ties between 
a crew of officers and men are broken, 
while the relationship and discipline 
of a regiment are continuous and tra- 
ditional. The present system of pay- 
ing off a ship, sending her personne to 
the right about, and wasting her ma- 
tériel, is destructive. What is wanted 
is, Conservative Organization, com- 
mencing with training-ships, and car- 
ried on by continuous service, which 
should be rendered attractive in every 
reasonable*way, such as by adequate 
pay, admission to the higher grades, 
and a prospect, on certain conditions, 
of a pension. Under the existing sys- 
tem, discipline, which is the soul, the 
particular separate organization, of 
each ship, has not sufficient time for 
its establishment and strengthening 
to the required degree of perfection. 
The order to pay a crew off after 
three years, acts, by separating the 
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men and officers, pretty much on the 
navy as dissolution of matrimony 
every three years would on married 
life, since, the tie being short, the 
bond for good behaviour is weak. 
Entry for continuous service is, how- 
ever, gaining ground among the men, 
and whatever will farther advance 
this system, such as better pay and 
prospects of promotion and pension, 
more leave or liberty, and barracks to 
live in when not at sea, or employment 
in training-ships, would soon place the 
personnel of our navy on a satisfac- 
tory footing. At all events, the num- 
ber of British seamen by profession is 
more than double that of French. 
This relation might, therefore, be very 
roperly maintained in matériel. Equi- 
ibrium of the naval strength of 
France and England was made the 
subject of discussion in a late article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which the writer justly remarks :— 
**Money, after all, is the essential 
term of the problem of naval superiority; 
since a first-class ship costs £200,000, 
and iron-sheeted frigate £240,000, and 
that these machines of war cannot move 
under a cost of from £120 to £200 per 
diem, the part to be playei on the seas 
is according to the sums expended. The 
riches and credit of a state have much 
to say toit. It is a financial as well as 
a military duel: dves it suit us to fight it 
out ?” 


e 
This question is, we take it, the 
real question between the two coun- 
tries. Is Franceableand willing to con- 
tinue her present /wtte sourde, or deaf, 
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sullen, dead struggle with us, in her 
endeavour to raise her naval arma- 
ment to equality with ours? The 
writer in the Revue makes this sensi- 
ble answer : 

**It would be temerity to strive by 
force of money to assume the empire of 
the seas over a people who, by their in- 
dustry and commerce, levy contributions 
from every country of the globe. Do 
what we will it is always in England's 
power to be ahead of us. The propor- 
tion may vary; but it will remain what 
England deems it prudent and useful 
that it should be.” 


Our seamen are double theirs; our 
ficet is double theirs ; our resources 
are more than double theirs. In the 
matter of iron-cased ships alone, we 
could multiply these vessels three 
times faster than the French could ; 
so rivalry on the sea on this point 
promises no gain to them. Good or- 
ganization of our navy would cost no- 
thing: and the expense of training- 
ships, and the germ of a marine mi- 
litia, would not be costly. Let us 
look also to our ships in armour, and 
see that we have at least as many, 
and of as efficient a quality, as those 
of our neighbours. But do not let 
the Channel Fleet be put down for 
the present. It is the sheet-anchor 
of the nation. Nothing behoves to 
be more borne in the national mind, 
than that a single great battle lost 
by England at sea would be sufficient 
to destroy her preponderance, and to 
throw her open to invasion. 


ONE O'CLOCK. 
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ANOTHER stroke upon Time’s anvil struck! 
Another hour drawn hot from out the heart 
Of silence ; that within lone aisles, apart, 
And hollow belfries, homesteads of the rook, 
And this my cloister of the lamp and book, 
Upwards the same dim Cyclop arm might dart, 
Swing the same shadowy sledge, and mortals start 
With the same brazen blow !—Sure man mistook 
His own endurance, when he tongued the bells 
To prophesy against him from their towers! 


The high sun speaks not. 


Ocean’s ebbs and swells 
Rock through a silent calendar. 


All powers 


Of Life and Death muffle their peals and knells :— 
Why arm with thunder the avenging hours? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Passinc years bring growth and de- 
velopment to sons of peasants as of 
peers. Tommy Wilmot also was bor- 
dering upon man’s estate. He, like- 
wise, had his ambitions and aspira- 
tions aftera dreamy future. His good 
father hoped, I doubt not, that he 
would succeed himself as gardener at 
the Lodge, just as at the Toke Mr. 
Locksley looked to Ned’s succeeding 
him in the agency of the estate. But 
Tommy's mind was gone afield like 
Ned’s, only there was in his case, 
neither reluctance nor inward struggle. 

“Twun’t have nuffin todo wi’ spades 
and rakes, veyther, no longer nor I 
can help, mind.” Such had been his 
early and loud determination. “ Vur 
and vethers vor I, veyther, none 0’ 
yer cabbige and lattices !” 

To be a “kipper,” even undermost 
of “underkippers,” was his practical 
desire. In its tricksiest moments 
fancy would conjure up a long green 
vista of over-arching trees, a barn- 
door studded with clenched carcases 
of stoats and weasels, hawks and pies ; 
a comfortable house, with kennels 
appurtenant, hencoops upon a green- 
sward, with clucking hens and phea- 
sant poults by dozens pecking ant- 
eggs ; and, moving about among them, 
a sturdy figure in velveteens and 
leather leggings—nolonger “Tommy,” 
but “Muster” Wilmot, “head-kipper” 
of Cransdale-park! And, oh, the 
Wilmot, gardener, progenitor of Tom, 
to think all that should come—all 
those wild aspirations, and their law- 
less venting—from an honest innocent 
desire of thine, that Lucy Locksley, 
thy meek mistress, should fill jam- 
pots by the dozen with currant-jelly ! 

“Them blackbirds and thrushes 
wun’t lave us narra mossel o’ vruit to 
year! There, Tommy, buoy, couldn’t 
’ee manage to vire thic roosty gun ?” 

Fire it, indeed! There was a pie 
baked soon in the gardener’s oven, 
wherein the “ four-and-twenty black- 
birds” of the nursery rhyme might 
have been counted when it “was 
opened ;” butif they “began to sing,” 
it was in Tommy’s ears only; siren 
songs, for all they were no water- 


birds, decoying Tommy’s youthful 
yearnings into woody coverts where 
irds breed. Not blackbirds only: 
nor missel-thrushes ; but long-tailed 
vheasantsand plump partridges. Rab- 
bits burrow there likewise, and hares 
crouch in form. 

Dread Nemesis of the blackbirds! 

Oh, John Wilmot, gardener ! Was 
there not wilfulness, like unto 
Tommy’s, rife in thee? Zeal for 
“ Missus’s” jampots might have been 
very well, had not the murderous 
manifestation of it against the sweet- 
throated pilferers been made in fla- 
grant disobedience to her will. 

“A pound of currants more or less, 
John, cannot signify. I never grudge 
them to the blackbirds. Don’t scare 
the pretty creatures, banging at 
them.” 

So said meek-hearted Lucy ; but 
John shook his head—and all the 
answer that he gave was that sug- 
gestion to Tommy, when she was out 
of hearing : 

“Couldn’t ’ee manage to vire thic 
roosty gun ?” 

It became his fetish, that rusty fire- 
arm—soon no longer rusty. With 
affectionate pride and care, with tow 
and train oil, and rottenstone, he 
worked up its old steel at last to 
brighter than silvery polish. “ Muster 
Watson,” the present incumbent of 
the “head-kipper’s” benefice, was not 
a man to favour or to wink at any 
boy’s possession of fire-arms on the 
estate. 

“T can’t abide to see them ‘crow 
kippers’ wi’ guns, my lord,” he often 
said to Philip. “Scarecrows is toc 
much neglected ; then there’s clap- 
pers as makes a wery pretty noise, 
my lord, and is safer than guns for 
little chaps now, as I allays tells 
them farmers.” 

But the precincts of the Lodge 
garden were sacred, and Tommy’s 
possession, within those limits, un- 
disturbed. Nay, there were Satur- 
nalia rook-shooting, for instance, or 
when great flights of “ questies” or 
wood pigeons, were blazed at in the 
woods; when Tommy, bold, but with 
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misgiving, would risk his all, and 
venture, gun in hand, within eyeshot 
of Muster Watson. In those early 
days, he himself eyed that great man 
with veneration rather than defiance. 
It really went against his grain to 
elude his observation ; he could have 
wished to carry gun and shot-belt in 
his presence openly, with that proud 
submission wherewith worthy sub- 
alterns wait on the bidding of a truly 
noble chief. Upon underkeepers, even 
upon occasional watchers, he still 
looked as a spirited cadet might upon 
tried lieutenants of his corps. He 
was fraternal even with mere beaters 
when the coverts were shot in later 
autumn, and had carried an ash stick, 
not without distinction, in their ranks. 
All minor sporting servitudes were 
reckoned offices of honour and of love. 
It was no mean pleasure to bear the 
bag of ferrets when my lord and 
Master Ned went rabbiting ; supreme 
felicity to follow with the landing- 
net, and to officiate at the securing 
of a two-pound trout. Oh, foolish 
father, John! Why thwart so pro- 
nounced and so promising a call p 

“There, I bees a gardener, and the 
son of a gardener, and I wants to be 
veyther to a gardener too.” 

But Tommy shook his head, and 
reiterated his declaration : 

“None o’ yer cabbige and lattices 
for I.” 

Jane Wilmot, his mother, was for 
a compromise, of which the terms 
were wide ; all but one article, which 
was close and stringent. Imbued 
with the wisdom of that folk lore, 
which tells that horses led to ponds, 
cannot, therefore, be made to drink, 
she was urgent with her John, that 
their Tommy should not be forced 
to follow the horticultural career of 
his sire. He was a smart lad, and 
could “turn his hand a’most to any- 
thin’ ; let him try it on any other 
callin’ as he can gi’ his mind to.” 
Any other, that is, save one. 

ane was a “kipper’s” daughter, 
and a “kipper’s” sister; and was 
so far from having her good man’s 
love of caste, as to dread above all 
things becoming a kipper’s mother. 
Well she might, poor woman! She 


was not from the Cransdale county 
at all. She had been born and bred 
in one where society was split into 
two hostile factions, of gamekeepers 
There, in every 


and gamestealers. 
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grassy field, staked thorn bushes 
gave token of defence against the 
sweep of pang nets. There mas- 
tiffs and blood-hounds fetched high 
prices as savage and sagacious helpers 
to such as must track or encounter 
nightly depredators. There one magis- 
trate after another was continually 
“retiring from the bench during the 
hearing of this case,” to let his im- 
partial brethren condemn “a tres- 
passer in pursuit of game” on his 
grounds, returning to sit in judgment 
on the next case, committed on the 
grounds of his brother magistrate, 
who, in his turn, “ retired.” 

There, the lower class of public- 
houses in the purlieus of county towns 
saw formidable conspiracies against 
the game on this or that estate, knit 
among groups of dissolute, and often 
desperate, men. There, not seldom, 
whole bands of these associated plun- 
derers would sweep the country-side, 
and grimly defy the protective forces 
of the squires. Jane Wilmot well re- 
membered the sickening anxiety which 
looked ever and anon out of her own 
mother’s haggard eyes. She well 
remembered how often, wakened by 
the soughing of the wind upon nights 
when murky clouds went scudding 
across the moon, she had lain in her 
childish crib, gazing at the white 
figure which sat with folded arms by 
the hearthstone, starting at the cry 
of every night-bird, jumping up and 
crossing the room a-tiptoe—lest she 
should waken the waking child— 
peering out through the lattice into 
the half darkness, venturing even 
sometimes to unbolt the door and 
raise the latch, and put out her head, 
and make sure that no sound of ter- 
ror was borne upon the night-wind. 

‘But Jane remembered worse than 
this. The events of one fatal night 
were stamped with minute and terri- 
ble distinctness upon the tablets of 
her brain. That was the night when 
her sleep was broken suddenly, not 


. by the long moan of the wind in the 


cottage chimney, nor by its hurtling 
rush among the tree-tops ; but by the 
loud and sharp report of fire-arms in 
the thicket hard by. Angry bark of 
dogs, and angrier shouts of men, 
mingled in wild confusion, Then 
came an agonising scream, distinct 
and piercing, above all the mingled 
noise. The mother, who was stand- 
ing upright in her night-gown—her 
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heavy black hair, streaked with gray, 
hanging loose upon her shoulders— 
changed her look of racking eagerness 
to one of blank dismay, clasped her 
hands together bitterly, and sank 
into the arm-chair by the hearth : 

“O Jenny, Jenny ! yon scream was 
our Bill’s !” 

The mother-heart’s foreboding was 
too true. Four men soon brought 
in a ghastly corpse, whose whole 
left side seemed to have been torn 
away by the heavy charge of shot 
poured into it at close quarters from 
the muzzle of the poacher’s gun. 
The agony upon the white face of the 
murdered man was a fearful thing to 
look upon; but not so fearful, Jane 
thought even then—and thought con- 
tinually in after years—as the horror 
and the hate, the misery and the venge- 
fulness, which could be read plainer 
than printed words upon her father’s 
face, as he camein behind his dead son. 
Since then Jane had lived for years 
in the quiet Cransdale district, where 
such tragedies were happily unknown 
—where poaching offences were pec- 
cadilloes, never crimes—where Muster 
Watson and his subordinates were in 
no danger of losing life in game pre- 
serving, otherwise than by having it 
“~worritted out o’ them by them 
poachin’ chaps,” as that functionary 
would often lament that his hard case 
was. But the haunting impressions 
of early childhood were not weakened 
by succeeding years. “ ag og and 
poacherin’” were equally her dread 
and her aversion. She went along 
with John in forbidding her son to 
indulge his sporting propensities in 
the legitimate way, and was as blind 
as he to the danger of throwing the 
lad back upon the unlawful alterna- 
tive for their indulgence. I do not 
plead this opposition of his parents 
in excuse for Tommy, but state the 
facts ; for upon that unlawful alterna- 
tive, it must be confessed, he did fall 
back. His offences were tenderly 
dealt with by Watson, when occa- 
sionally detected, partly from con- 
sideration for his parents, partly from 
the known good-will towards the lad 
of my lord and Master Ned. Yet the 
head keeper would purse his mouth 
and shake his head, and say how 
much he feared John Wilmot’s lad 
wouldn’t “come to no good neither 
arter all.” 
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Intricate is the woof of human 
life. All Mr. Watson’s indulgence to 
Tommy’s infractions of statutes for 
protection to game and fish, did not 
avail to save him from a serious 
scrape. Old school rivalries, and the 
institution of a county police, brought 
the thing about. Jim Hutchins was 
Tommy’s schoolmate at the “ Nation- 
al” in the old days, when he got the 
bag of marbles from Master Ned in 
satisfaction for his wounded feelings 
in the matter of William Tell. There 
was a close contest between the two 
boys in school and out, for mental 
and for physical mastery. It was a 
fair match mentally, and they took 
each other “ down” in class turn and 
turn about. Physically the advantage 
lay at first with Hutchins, who was 
a full year older than his adversary ; 
but he was a spindle-shanked youth, 
and as he shot upwards lost his su- 
periority over Tommy Wilmot, whose 
active, sturdy build gainedstrength as 
surely as the other’s lost it year by year. 
Presently their fights degenerated into 
simple threshings administered by 
Tommy as occasion arose, and Jim 
was driven to call in his “ big bro- 
ther” to redress the balance of power. 
He certainly did turn the tables upon 
the aggressor, but at cost of so much 
effort that Wilmot conceived the hope 
of being “square wi’ ’un” at some 
future day. fore that day dawned 
the great institution of rural police 
had found its way into the secluded 
neighbourhood of Cransdale. Jim’s 
big brother donned the blue coat with 
lead buttons, and girt his wrist with 
the striped cuff of authority. Thence- 
forth he figured in the local journal 
as that efficient and active officer, P. 
C. Hutchins, and regarded Tommy— 
whose delinquencies by flood and field 
were but too well known to him— 
with official “+ ra spiced by 
personal antipathy. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that 
upon a certain morning, during the 
course of that memorable last vaca- 
tion, the Earl should appear in the 
breakfast-parlour at the Lodge, and 
thus accost young Locksley :— 

“T say, Ned, Tommy Wilmot’s 
been at it again. He’s in the Cran- 
ston lock-up, and likely to go to gaol 
at St. Ivo’s, unless matters can be 
mended.” 

“What matters, Phil ?” 
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“Peeler Hutchins’s head, among 
the foremost ; that’s the most mate- 
rial object broken.” 

“What’s he broken Hutchins’s 
head for ?” 

“Can’t exactly say; but I heard 
what he broke it with, and you may 
guess by that.” 

“Well, what was the weapon?” 

“The butt-end of a fishing rod.” 

“The old story—‘ Fur, feather, and 
scales’—will bring Tommy to per- 
manent grief some fine morning. Why 
don’t you make an underkeeper of 
him, Phil, and give him his swing in 
a lawful way ?” 

“Why don’t I, indeed! All along 
of your turnip-headed old John and 
his Jane, that won’t hear of it, else 
we'd have had him under Watson 
pore ago. Tell you what, Mr. Locks- 
ey, I hope you’ll take warning your- 
self, and not thwart Ned’s inclinations 
here if he takes to gibbing, and start- 
ing from a regular professional line 
after all.” 

“Ned won't play pranks, never 
fear !” said his father, smiling. 

He knew not what a bounding 
pang went through the lad’s heart as 
he lightly uttered the words. 

“Well, we must ride over, I sup- 
pose, and see about plaistering the 
peeler’s head with a five-pound note, 
and bailing out Tommy, or something; 
for his mother’s been up to mine as 
tearful as Niobe, and I promised to 
do what I could for him. - Come 
along, Ned; I ordered horses round.” 

“The worst of those perpetual 
poaching scrapes,” said Mr. Locksley, 
“is that one never knows how far 
astray they mayn’t leadalad. Tom- 
my’s a good fellow at bottom, I be- 
lieve ; but I’m afraid of his going to 
the bad at last. Can’t you ‘list him 
in your battalion when you join, my 
lord, and take hii out of harm’s way 
down here altogether ?” 

** He’s three inches under our stand- 
ard,” answered Philip, as they went 
out; “and not likely to grow much 
more, I fear.” 

Tommy they found sulky, if sorrow- 
ful, in durance vile. The inspector 
and the head keeper had both visited 
him, endeavouring, in vain, to per- 
suade him into repentance and sub- 
mission. As to the cracked crown of 
P. C. Hutchins, it was worse than 
useless to dilate upon that feature in 
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the case. Mention of it served only 
to spirit up the culprit. 

“Tve a paaid off that *ere’Utchins 
any ’ows !” 

He was somewhat softened, when 
my lord himself and Master Ned were 
ushered into his place of confinement, 
announcing themselves as having rid- 
den over to try and effect a compro- 
mise. The fact that the pilfered trout 
were my lord’s, put on an uglier 
aspect in the eye of conscience. 

But when Philip suggested that an 
ample apology to the policeman was 
an indispensable preliminary to nego- 
tiations, he relapsed into savage sulki- 
ness. 

“That is a good ’un. That ’ere 
’Utchins spiles my fishin’, puts I in 
quod ; and now I’se to pologise to he! 
No, my lord, not if I know it; there 
now !” 

“For shame, Tommy! The man 
did his duty, as you would in his 
place, or you're not the man I take 
you for.” 

“Policeman !” said the Earl, “I 
am ashamed to think an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, whose father and mo- 
ther I have known ever since I can 
remember, isn’t man enough to own 
he’s in the wrong when he knows it. 
As Wilmot won't apologise himself 
to you, I hope you'll take an apology 
from me for him.” 

“ Now don’t ’ee, my lord ; don’t’ee, 
now!” almost whimpered Tomy, 
whom this unexpected move of 
Philip’s confounded utterly ; ‘I beant 
a going to stand that ’ere, I beant. 
Tell ’ee what, perleeceman, I ’umbly 
ax your pardin, so as my lord wun't: 
and if five shillin’ ’ood goo fur a 
‘pology’ now’ 

“There now, Thomas, there now; 
that will do,’ quoth Hutchins, in 
whose breast pocket was crackling 
a crisp new bank-note of the Earl’s. 
“We won't take no further notice of 
it, not for this once; but don’t you 
let us see you here again, no more, 
Thomas, like a good lad now.” 

It must be owned that P. C. Hut- 
chins was kickably pompous as he 
uttered this exhortation. Tommy 
winced, but contained himself. 

“That’s good advice of the Peeler’s, 
notwithstanding, Tommy,” said Philip 
to him outside, as the liberated cap- 
tive held his stirrup at mounting. 

“ Better to give nor take, my lord. 
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There, them live critters is like bird- 
lime to I; I’se always at’em, though 
I ’aint no right tobe. And I’m sure 
I don’t mean no offence to ’ee a 
killin’ of them wot’s yourn, my 
lord.” 

“Well, I wish we could let you 
stick to them in the way of business, 
Tommy, to keep you out of harm ; 
but your father won’t hear of it, nor 
your mother either.” 

“No! wuss luck, my lord!” said 
Tommy. 

“Mr. Locksley said this morning, I 
had better take you soldiering along 
with me ; but you’re not tall enough 
for the Guards, you know.” 

“ [ve thought o’ takin’ a sergeant’s 
shillin’ scores o’ times, I has ;” and 
he touched his hat as Philip and 
Locksley rode away. 

“Fine stroke that, Phil,” said the 
latter, “ bringing him to his knees by 
apologising for him.” 

“True for you, Ned ; but it’s only 
a copy. Her ladyship brought me 
round out of a towering tantrum that 
way once.” 
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“T say, Phil ; we've had just about 
a brace of mothers, eh ?”’ 

“Just about, indeed! Fellows 
talk of being tied to mammy’s apron- 
strings. There’s one more of mine's 
to be cut when I join. Well, the 
snip of the scissors will make my 
heart bleed. Whoop!” 

In went the spurs. Both boys were 
glad of the long smooth stretch of 
turf which gave excuse for a furious 


gallop. 

- Vat a thundering shame! Such 
weather as this!” cried Ned, when 
they pulled up, after “taking” the 
sunk fence into the park. They rode 
home at a foot’s pace, ufider the shady 
trees. 

“Shall you dine with us?’ said 
Philip, as the other was presently 
turning down towards the Lodge. 

“No; they expect me home this 
afternoon to dine early.” 

“Well, walk up later in the even- 
ing. You haven’t seen her ladyship 
or ‘Con’ to-day ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the western side of Cransdale 
House was a slope of ground never 
subjected to the tyranny of terrace- 
makers. In that unkempt corner their 
childish gardens had been made, in 
the moss and among bushes. Such 
flower-beds as Constance had occa- 
sionally laid out had been cut by cab- 
bage plots, and variegated by young 
cucumbers, grown under cracked tum- 
blers. Whole tracts had been given 
up at times to the cultivation of milk 
thistles for the rabbits. So-called ca- 
valry charges from the romping boys 
had perledicsiig trampled all into a 
wilder confusion, an 


certain _ 
had been charred and blackened by 
bivouac-fires, lighted to roast birds’ 


eggs. Varied styles of savage archi- 
tecture had been attempted there ; 
African huts, when they first read 
Mungo Park—Huron wigwams, when 
presently they made acquaintance 
with Fenimore Cooper. 

By and by the long absences of the 
boys at school brought lengthened 
—- of sole occupation, and a title 

egan to grow to exclusive possession. 

“Our” garden became “mine ;’ and 

change of name confirmed restricted 
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ownership in “Constance’s corner.” 
As its fair owner grew, not only in 
grace and beauty, but in the sense of 
them, so grew her corner in the ex- 
pression of both. Trees and shrubs, 
ferns and flowers, all there were 
choicest of the choice, some for ex- 
quisite rarity, some for loveliest sim- 
plicity. 

At the summit of the slope was a 
carpeting of softest moss, on which 
showed the chiselled lip of a smooth 
white marble basin. A jet of water 
shooting skywards against the west 
seemed to Ned to fall back in a 
spray of living gems, as he came up 
the sward, and caught, far off in 
the stillness, the plash of its mur- 
murous music. As he walked and 
watched the dancing crystal, a figure 
came across the sky-line. It stood 
between him and the sunset, looking 
out upon it. Intercepting thus the 
light it seemed carven in dark por- 
phyry ; but for an iridescence, as of 
gleaming opal, made by the slant- _ 
ing sunbeams along its faultless out- 
line. She stood, with one foot on the 
mossy carpet, the other poised on the 
marble rim. At that distance he 
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could not tell exactly what was the 
motion of her hands ; but it seemed 
to him that from time to time she 
dropped something into the water. 
In simple truth, her taper fingers, as 
those of thoughtful, or of thoughtless 
maidens will, were rifling a gathered 
rosebud and showering down its leaves. 
Soon she went forward, and over the 
slope, away. Ned, quick as thought, 
pressed upward from the other side. 
He reached the spot. Her footprint 
was yet fresh upon the moss. He 
knelt down and kissed it passionately 
twice or thrice, gathered a few shreds 
of the moss where his lips had touched 
her footmark ; picked a few floating 
rose-leaves from the water, and put 
both tenderly into his breast. 
“ Ned p? 


He turned at the dear voice of one 
who was almost his mother too. Lady 
Cransdale sat on a marble seat close 
by, where she had been in conversa- 
tion with her daughter. 

“Ned! dear Ned! Come here, 
and let me know at once what mean- 
ing there is in what I have just seen 
you do?’ 

So he sat down beside her, and 
forced himself to speak, and told her 
what it meant, in the simplest, strong- 
est words that he could find. He 
was so frank and manly, in his ge- 
nuine and deep emotion, that it cut 
her to the quick ; for she dearly loved 
the lad. Her long-lost Philip’s early 
tenderness for him, her own obedient 
adoption of it, all her indulgent mo- 
therliness in proof—to think that 
all should end in having toiled him 
thus! The meshes were self-wrought, 
perhaps; but what of that? She 
felt that they were wrought in with 
living fibres of a true loving heart. 
No unravelling was possible; they 
must be rent. Her mournful firmness 
was the only consolation she could 
give him. She put on no idle affec- 
tation that his hurt was slight : she 
was no fool to think nor hypocrite to 
feign it. She had known and loved 
him all his life long as a boy, and had 
held him, up to that hour, for no 
more. But when he had opened out 
his heart in its honesty, she saw 
and owned him for a man—with a 
man’s capacity to suffer, she prayed 
it might be with a man’s strength to 

ar. 

“You have been dreaming, Ned. 
So, indeed, have I ; dreaming or blind. 
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But open your eyes, as mine are open 
now, and see for yourself that you 
have dreamt what cannot be.” 

“What cannot be? You say so, 
too! I have said it myself a thousand 
times, but would not—could not, keep 
to it.” 

It was moonlight by this time, and 
Lady Cransdale saw the figure of 
Constance returning in search of her. 
She took her determination in an 
instant. 

““T say, dear Ned, you have dreamt 
what cannot be. You may mistrust 
me, for I too was blind. But here 
comes Constance. I will leave you 
face to face with her. I trust you to 
speak out as manfully to her as you 
have done to me ; and I trust her for 
the answer she will give.” 

She was gone before Constance 
reached them. 

“You here, Ned!” She held out 
her hand and clasped his, so sisterly, 
that he foreknew his fate. 

He held her’s firm, and turned her 
gently, that the moonlight might come 
full upon her features ; then he looked 
her in the face, and said : 

“Tell me, dear Lady Constance, 
can you think of ever loving me?” 

“Loving you, Ned? Of course I 
can. Ido love you with all my heart. 
You know I do—as I have always 
done.” 

The calm of her voice convinced 
him. He dropped her hand, and 
covered his face with both his own, 
lest she should see the anguish on 
it. Then the shock went through 
her that something was strangely 
wrong with him. 

“ Ned—brother Ned ! 
Phil’s! What ails you? 
me!” 

“Oh, Constance! you will think 
me mad. Itis that word ‘brother’ 
hurts me. LI have no sister but your- 
self ; yet it is not. brother’s love with 
which I love you—heart and soul, out 
of all speech, sweet Constance!” 

Ah! she understood him now ; and 
her heart, as her mother’s, was pierced 
through with pity ; because, in very 
truth, she did love him as a brother. 

“Lady Cransdale says that I have 
dreamt a dream ; and that you will 
tell me true whether or not it is a 
dream of what cannot be. I know it’ 
cannot. But let me hear it from your 
own lips, Constance. Say, it cannot !” 

Her’s was a strong soul too, though 
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very tender. 
clear. 

“No, dear brother Ned, it cannot.” 

“Then forgive me. But before I 
go, seal the grave of my dead hope, 
in token of forgiveness, with a kiss.” 

She knew his nobleness, and trusted 
him to know her own. He would un- 
derstand, once and forever, that only 
upon a grave could she consent to put 
such seal so freely. So, as he knelt 
before her, she stooped and put a 
kiss upon his forehead. He spoke not 
another word; but rose, and walked 
rapidly down from the slope over the 
moonlit sward ; and she watched him 
as he went. 

All that sultry summer’s night his 
own mother that bare him, Lucy 
Locksley, lay awake.. It was late 
when he camein. Prayers were over, 
and she had gone to her own room. 
He opened the door as he passed, and 
kissed her hurriedly, and said “good 
night.” And she had only said, “God 
bless you, dearest!” but she had noted 
upon his features a handwriting of 
some strange grief to be spelt out on 
the morrow: so she lay sleepless, 
guessing at sadnesses. The nightin- 
gale sang all night. Lucy wondered 
whether it were a mere conceit of 
poets that the melodious complaint 
was for a nest leftempty. But when 
the morning birds began to pipe—the 
thrush and ouzel—their very joyous- 
ness was wearisome, she fell into a 
short sleep, whence she awoke unre- 
freshed and anxious. 

Ned was not at breakfast. The 
servants said he must be gone fishing. 
No one had seen him go, but his rod 
and basket were missing in the hall. 

Presently was heard a man’s foot- 
step craunching the gravel outside the 
one windows of the breakfast-par- 
our. 

“Ned back again,” said Locksley, 
without looking up from his Z'’imes ; 
“T thought it was nonsense fishing 
such a sunshiny morning.” 

The mother smiled to think her 
husband’s ear should be so dull. 

“ 'That’s not the dear boy’s footstep, 
Robert. How can you think so?” 

It was not. Through the window, 
which opened to the ground, Philip 
marched in, followed by a long-bodied 
terrier, whose tangled hair hid all his 
legs, and moving as he went, gave him 
the look of a monster centipede. 


Every syllable thrilled 
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**Morning, Mrs. Locksley. “How 
nice and cool you are in here. It’s 

rilling hot outside already. ’Morning, 
Mir. Locksley. Where’s Ned ?” 

“ Gone fishing early.” 

“Early! He'd better ; unless he 
went before sunrise he might as well 
have stayed to fish in the teacups. 
What a nuisance! It’s now or never 
with those rats.” 

“ Rats?” cried Lucy. 

“Yes, they are taking up the 
barn flooring at the Home-Farm to- 
day. Itsfullofthem. And my new 
Skye, here, is to show his talents for 
the first time on the ‘ varmint.’ Isn't 
he charming, Mrs. Locksley? He 
only came last night. Macphail, a 
fellow in our form at Eton, sent him 
down from the island direct. Ned 
hasn’t seen him yet. Why didn’t he 
come up to the house last night? he 
said he would.” 

“Why, surely he was up there till 
long past ten,” said Lucy. 

“T fever set eyes on him, at all 
events. No, sir,” to Skye, begging 
with a bit of dry toast upon his nose ; 
“how dare you? There now, good 
dog—catch! Ned grown mysterious, 
Mrs. Locksley?” She made no an- 
swer. After a few more dry-toast 
exercises, Philip and Skye marched 
out again at the same. open window. 
Locksley soon went off to his daily 
duties, and Lucy was left to brood 
over her undefined apprehensions. 

Her household orders given and 
arrangements made, she was again 
in the cool breakfast parlour, work- 
ing at a piece of embroidered muslin, 
when she heard another lighter step 
on the gravel. Her quick ear knew 
it at once for Lady Cransdale’s. 
Something on the face of the countess 
told of a weighty matter on her mind, 
and, the first trivial salutation over, 
she asked, in obedience to. an irre- 
sistible impulse : 

“Did you see Ned last night, Lady 
Cransdale ?” 

“T did, indeed, my dear, dear, Mrs. 
Locksley.” 

As they sat down together on the 
sofa, the countess took both Mrs. 
Locksley’s hands in hers ; and meek- 
hearted Lucy, seeing more plainly 
some grave sorrow in her friend’s 
eyes, trembled and grew faint. 

“Tell me, dear Lady Cransdale, 
what has happened? Philip was 
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here just now, and said that Ned 
was not up at the house last night. 
He came in late, and only spoke a 
word with me. This morning he was 
out before any one was up.” 

“Dear Mrs. Locksley, dear Lucy, 
my old friend, that has happened 
which I should, yet scarcely could, 
have foreseen. Last night the poor 
boy confided to me that he has set his 
heart, not boyishly, but with a great 
love, upon Constance. A sad thing, 
indeed !” 

Lucy’s meek heart was human, and 
had, as other human hearts, its own 
mysterious inconsistencies. It gave 
a bound within, which sent the red 
blood angry to her forehead. She 
drew her hands with quick motion 
from between those of the countess, 
and fixed on her a look of almost 
startling fierceness. 

“A sad thing? Pray, for whom ?”’ 

“For Ned,” said Lady Cransdale, 
firmly, though sympathising fully with 
the roused heart of a mother. 

“Lady Constance is very nobly 
born, my lady ; she is very beautiful ; 
she will be very rich—at least” —and 
there was a tremulous scorn in Lucy’s 
voice—* at least, compared with such 
folk as we. But our Ned, Lady Urans- 
dale” —— 

“Ts worthy—that is, he will be— 
of any girl, however noble, fair, or 
pe. Icount the wealth fornothing :” 

roke in the countess. Fine mother- 
soul! She would not take offence at 
Lucy’s sudden loftiness; but loved 
her all the more for her passionate 
pride in the boy. 

“Why do you say he will be? 
What is wanting to his worth ?”’ said 
ae not yet disarmed. 

“Years only, my dear friend ! Ah, 
do not be unjust to me by thinking 
I would be unjust to our Ned. For 
he is ours. You let me love him from 
his cradle. I cannot forget it, nor 
be ungrateful for it, trust me.” 

The power of a soft answer to turn 
away wrath wrought upon Lucy ; the 
anger died in part out of her eyes. 

“If Constance had a younger sis- 
ter,” continued Lady Cransdale, “ on 
whom he should have set his heart, 
it might have been otherwise.” 

“Age does not always go by 
almanac,” the other answered. 

“No! but Constance is a full ripe 
woman, mind and body. Ned will 
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be a true mati, I would pledge my 
life. But he himself asks time and 
scope to prove his manhood.” 

‘“* What time ? What scope ?” cried 
Lucy, with a new flush of increased 
excitement. ‘‘ What has he told you 
that he has never breathed to me ? 
I saw the unquiet of his heart, and 
dreaded a confidence tocome. But I 
am robbed, it seems, of the first place 
in his trust as in his love.” She said 
it with returning bitterness. 

“No, Lucy, no. He did well to 
keep his secret, in generous delicacy, 
even from yourself. I surprised it, 
and forced from his honesty what I 
shall tell you now.” 

Then she told her how the lad had 
dreamt, among other things, of snatch- 
ing premature distinction upon a mili- 
tary field. 

“Then is my doom sealed,” said 
Lucy ; “I have lost my son.” 

She folded her hands upon her lap, 
and fixed her gaze as if to look out 
into the far years to come. 

Lady Cransdale still sat beside 
her ; but for a space neither woman 
ventured upon a word. Little by 
little the widowed lady’s eyes began 
to fill with tears. The strange quiet 
of Lucy, and the strong constraint 
she put upon herself, seemed to 
weaken the governance of her friend’s 
will over her own emotions. She 
gave a sob at last; and when the 
= heard it, she turned round and 
said : 

“TLeave me, dear Lady Cransdale ; 
I shall have to beg your pardon for 
that and for my former abruptness— 
but I cannot just now.” 

So she kissed Lucy, and went out. 

And then the wounded mother rose 
up from her seat, and went walking 
to and fro, her arms folded on her 
breast ; but ever and anon unfolding 
to let her hands twitch, with con- 
vulsive motion at her throat. She 
did not ery. She could not ; but the 
passionate heat that flushed her to 
the forehead, seemed to gather and 
glow round the orbits of her so gentle 
eyes. 

“They have robbed him of his 
brave heart’s love; and now they say, 
‘how sadforhim!’ Sad for me, too! 
But what of that? Oh, my poor boy. 
My Ned! Yes, mine. ‘Ours,’ she 


said ; but I say mine, my Ned; not 


ours. 
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“Not ours! not ours! What are 
you saying, darling wife? What 
moves you?” asked that only one 
voice dearer than even her dear boy’s. 

“Ah, my own Robert! Yes, with 
e I will say ‘ours ; our own poor 

ed!” 


She threw her arms about the 
father’s neck, and laid her head upon 
his breast, and clung there, and gave 
way, and shook, as the tears rained 
down. 

He would not break her grief with 
any question or foolish exclamation 
of surprise, but let this strange storm 
sweep across the unaccustomed sky 
of his Lucy’seventemper. Presently 
he drew her towards the sofa, where 
they both sat down, his arm around 
her, her hands in his, and the dear 
head upon his shoulder still. 

Then, of her own accord, she told 
him, almost word for word, what had 
been said between the countess and 
herself. 

“ And now, my own dear husband, 
promise me this one thing. By all the 
love which knits us, either to other, 
and both to our only child, promise 
me not to thwart him !” 

“Not to thwart him, my sweet 
wife! What power have you or I to 
thwart or humour him in this? We 
cannot give him Lady Constance. His 
heart, poor boy, must wean itself from 
her. There is no help for it.” 

“ Yes, I suppose—that is, I know— 
well, yes! Ah, my poor Ned !—it 
must. But do not let us make the 
weaning harder, Robert, dear.” 

“The Lord forbid! I don’t quite 
understand you, Lucy.” 

“ Yes, yes, you surely must. This 
is a double secret, and we hold both 
threads now.” 

“* How so, a double secret ?” 

“Yes, a double longing. One for 
this Lady Constance who thinks light 
of him. It will be long before she 
finds another such to love her, Ro- 
bert !”” 

“Well, Lucy; but the second?” 

“For the life of a soldier.” 

“No, dearest, surely not. He has 
done very well at Eton. He will do 
well at Oxford. This soldiering was 
but a means to an impossible end, 
which he would not own for such, 
poor fellow !” 

“ Robert, do not deceive yourself ; 
but look there, in the corner: what 
do you see there?” 


“See? Nothing but my father’s 
regulation sword.” 

“ And that is every thing. I could 
not tell what ailed the boy these many 
days. And yet I caught his looks 
upon the sword a dozen times.” 

“Tt was a chisel only,” said her 
husband, smiling sadly, “ with which 
to carve a pedestal for his fair idol. 
The idol broken, no more need of pe- 
destal.” 

Lucy gave hack the sad smile, yet 
with a woman’s archness who smiles 
at a man’s clumsiness in guessing 
heart-riddles. 

‘“‘Tdols are easier broken than the 
hope of them. Empty pedestals seem 
to promise that they shall stand upon 
them yet. But you spoke of weaning. 
One must wean upon some kind of 
food. Such a spirit as Ned’s will 
hunger ten times more for action and 
adventure now.” 

“T had not thought of that, dearest: 
perhaps it may. But Ned’s isa duti- 
ful and loving spirit. He will not 
leave us lightly.” 

The sad smile was still upon her 
countenance; but a subtle change 
came over it. Through its sadness 
gleamed a strange exultation: its 
sorrow irradiated by some mystic 
joy. The father loved his boy well— 
loved him better than life. But Lucy 
was his mother. The self-sacrificing 
mystery of motherlove was hers. Ini- 
tiation in it, pangs of motherhood 
alone can purchase. Her sad smile 
was not arrogant, and yet it was a 
smile of conscious triumph; for the 
sense was on her of that supremacy 
in love, which it is a woman’s joy to 
find so real, seeing how dear her 
weaker nature buys it. 

“Yes, Robert, we have a dutiful 
andlovingson. Loveand duty might 
teach him to make a costly sacrifice. 
But it is anticipated. We have made 
it. For you will make it with me, 
dearest Robert. Perhaps he would 
not leave us of himself ;—but we will 
bid him go.” 

Meekness is not one with weakness: 
who thinks so greatly errs. Theman’s 
manliness reeled at the shock which 
came so mighty from the meek heart 
of his wife. 

“Bid the boy go, dear Lucy: bid 
him go! Sendhimaway? Send Ned 
away, and with him all the fond hopes 
we have had of him ?” 

Great beads of tears stood in his 
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eyes, and then came rolling down; 
and then his great sobs shook him. 
She put her gentle hands upon his 
shoulders and seemed to steady the 
strong frame that quivered. 

** Just so, dear Robert, we will fore- 
go the fond hopes we have had of him. 
Remember, they were not his but 
ours. Why clutch them selfishly ? 
We had our own hopes of ourselves, 
and have found them true in one 
another. Let him seek his, and pray 
God he may find them no more false 
than we have done!” 

He folded her to his breast, and 
pressed her to his heart, as on the 
first day they were wed. 
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“We will make his hopes ours, my 
own Robert. We will not let him 
know but what ours are his.” 

Oh, mighty motherlove, and mighty 
consciousness of might! 

She forbore to ask a promise, to en- 
treat or plead, But in the silence 
—_ full conquest of her husband’s 
will. 

He pressed her once more to his 
breast, and kissed her tenderly, and 
said : 

“You are his mother, Lucy. I 
can have but one heart with yourself 
in this as in all else on earth. Do as 
you think best, love, and the good 
Lord comfort us.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Nep meanwhile was up upon the 
moorland. Waking from feverish and 
broken sleep to heaviness of heart, the 
thought of the fresh wilderness had 
beckoned him out. Mindful of his 
mother’s possible anxiety, he had 
taken with him his fishing-rod and 
basket, that their absence might ac- 
count for his. It was so early, and he 
wentso fast, that the whin bushes had 
not yet caught a single gilding beam 
— he had reached the higher le- 
vels. 

“ Ex oriente lux,” he said, as the 
bright sun-rim came up on the hori- 
zon. “After sunset one looks east- 
ward for another sunrise. So must I.” 

Then his heart smote him to think 
that facing eastwards he had put his 
home behind him. So he turned to 
look back on it; but his treacherous 
eyeshot swerved andstruck—not upon 
the eaves under which his mother’s 
head was pillowed ; but upon the pin- 
nacles of Cransdale House. 

“ A man shall leave his father and 
his mother, and shall”-—— No, boy, 
no. Not even if they reckoned thee 
aman. Art thou not even yet awake 
from that dream of what cannot be? 

A flush of anger heated him. With- 
out looking upon the house where he 
was born, he turned right round again, 
and walked over the moor, scanning 
eagerly its blue-brown ridges. That 
is no longer one of them on which his 
eye rests at last. Yon long level line 
is surely not a line of straggling moor- 
land bushes? Those are the tree- 
tops of some long formal avenue—the 
great avenue at ‘Rookenham. 


He set his teeth, and looked about 
him. Amidst the big boulders, be- 
tween which the moorland stream 
came foaming, he spied a large, flat 
stone, so massive that he had much 
ado to raise it at arms’ length above 
his head. And yet he hurled it 
with such force against one of those 
smooth-pated bouldersthatit shivered 
into fragments, one of which struck 
and cut him on the rebound. His 
excitement was too fierce to let him 
feel the cut. When blood began to 
trickle on his forehead he thought it 
water, splashed up in his face by the 
shivered stone. He went striding up- 
stream moodily, making savage cuts 
with his fishing-rod at tall thistles, 
or other lusty weeds. 

Was this the same lad that had 
borne himself so gently with Lady 
Cransdale and her daughter over- 
night ? 

The very same. A young man’s 
heart is fitful in its waywardness. 
And he was in a wilderness alone. 
He that is so may often encoun- 
ter with a fiend. §o on he went : 
the hot sun baking into clots the 
blood upon his angry forehead. He 
saw a trout basking in a quiet basin, 
shut out from the brawling stream 
by two big stones. He hurled his 
rod, in wanton wrath, at it so vio- 
lently, that as the creature turned its 
side it showed a murderous rent 
among the flashing scales. 

Butcherly done, not soldierly, Ned! 
In outrage of the laws of sport—the 
mimic war! 

But his anger burnt fiercely ; and 
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still he struck out savagely with the 
rod at every tall weed or flower as 
he went along. 

He that will not wrestle with the 
tempter in the wilderness is driven of 
him. It was going ill with Edward 
until he encountered an angel and 
minister of grace in the strangest and 
most unlikely form. 

He had reached a spot upon the 
course of the stream where the ground 
made an abrupt rise, above which the 
water was swollen by the inflow of 
two lesser burns, and so came tum- 
bling in a miniature cataract over the 
fall. Beneath it rose, in front, a soli- 
tary shaft of stone, squared as if b 
human hands, and set up in mid- 
stream. It was knownas the Pixie’s 

villar to the folk of the country-side. 

o reach it required the nicest equili- 
brium ; for the neighbouring stones 
stood at a steeper dip, showing only 
thinnest edges, or tooth-like points 
above the water which eddied wildly 
round, or formed deep pools on either 
side. The capital of this strange na- 
tural pillar was a platform some three 
feet square, at such a sharp incline 
that it required the sure ‘foot of a 
goat to stand on it; over all waved a 
little rowan ash rooted in the fissures 
of the stone. About its slender trunk 
a child had twined its left arm, and 
was grasping with the right hand at 

een berries on the outer boughs 

ung over the basin into which the 
tumbling waters fell. Ned fairl 
sickened to see the sapling bend wit 
the child’s weight, and sway to and 
fro with its eager outstretch. Its 
face was from him, and he did not 
dare to call, lest the rash little one, 
startled by the sudden cry, should 
lose its hold. Putting together two 
joints of his fishing rod, he advanced 
with its help as far along the chancy 
stepping stones as he could make his 
footing good ; there he waited till the 
child’s face should turn his way. But 
the outmost bunch of berries seemed 
to have fascinated the urchin. Loosing 
the left hand from the trunk, he kept 
sliding it ever further along a project- 
ing branch, edging his eager feet 
nearer and nearer to the brink of the 
steep stone. His fingertips just touch- 
ed the dangling prize once, and then 
caught at it again, till the foothold 
slipped ; and the right hand clutching 
the same branch with the left, the 
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child hung for a moment at arm’s 
length over the pool. 

ed dashed in. The water was 
low; so he found footing under the 
Pixie’s pillar, and caught the urchin 
in his arms as it fell. It was an im- 
pish creature, and made hideous faces 
at him as he set it down safe upon 
the bank. Then it burst into fits of 
hysterical laughter. 

“What’s your name, little one?’ he 
asked, when this at last subsided. 

A vacant stare was the only answer. 

‘How do they call you boy, then ?” 

The child opened its mouth wide, 
and gaped upon him. 

“Can’t you speak, little boy ? 
Whose child are you ? 

“ Mammy’s.” 

This was more hopeful; but it 
soon appeared to be the whole extent 
of information to be gained. No 
ee coaxing, wheedling, or 
threat,could discover mammy’s where- 
about. The more trouble Ned took 
to extract an answer, the more reso- 
lute grew the urchin to give none ; 
indeed he soon ceased to listen to his 
questioner, or look at him, absorbed 
in the process of weaving rushes with 
the right hand between the outspread 
fingers of the left. 

“Here’s a pretty fix,” thought Ned, 
as he threw himself also down upon 
the grass in the full blaze of the sun- 
shine, to dry his clothes dripping 
from his dash into the pool. “1s the 
brat sulky or idiotic? And what on 
earth am I to do with it, anyhow ?” 

The moorland was wide and wild. 
He could not think of any village 
for miles whence the child might have 
come. He unslung his fishing basket, 
and threw it carelessly down between 
himself and his impracticable charge. 
By and by he remembered the lower 
joints of his rod which he had thrown 
away to plunge into the water. He 
got up and went out upon the step- 
pingstones to look for it. The child, 
who had eyed him with stolen glances 
all along, pounced upon the basket 
the instant that his back was turned. 
It held a fly-book and a spare winch. 
The former was at once tossed aside ; 
the latter, new and bright, excited 
curiosity and desire. The child be- 

yan to pull at the end of the coiled 
Ine: errr— whrr— went the winch. 
What a wondrous and delightful toy! 

Having some hazy notion of owner- 
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ship, and vague apprehension of the 
dangers of theft, he looked round for 
Ned, whose back was turned and 
bent over the stream, out of which he 
was trying to fish the joints of his 
rod. The boy started up, hid the reel 
in his shirt breast, and scampered 
off. 

When Ned turned again, he saw 
the urchin many hundred yards ahead, 
running as if for life. 

“ Cutting home again, I suppose ; 
but there’s no knowing, I’d better 
follow the monkey.” So he slung his 
basket, without missing the winch, 
and set off at a trot in pursuit. 

They ran half a mile at least, the 
child scudding on before wild and 
swift as a moorland hare. Presently, 
in a sudden fold of the ground, ap- 
peared a solitary human dwelling, 
into which it ran. 

It was a long low cottage, built of 
stone-work as rough as if the builders 
had piled up stones and boulders off 
the moor without attempt to sort 
or face, or dress them. The thatch 
was a mass of ling and heather kept 
down by heavy stones. There was 
no upper storey ; the two rooms, with 
a sort of barn or cow-shed, being on 
the ground floor. A plot of stunted 
cabbages, and of potatoes with weak 
haulms, were the only signs of culti- 
vation. 

When Ned came up, the door 
of rude oakslabs, stood ajar. No 
voice answered his knocking ; so he 
went in. 

The furniture of the kitchen, or 
keeping-room, was scanty, but very 
clean. It was, however, in complete 
disorder, as if the wayward under- 
witted child had been suffered to 
work his will upon it. There was a 
wide open chimney, and a big black 
iron cooking-pot hung over the white 
ashes of a dead fire. A small wooden 
Dutch clock hung in one corner ; but 
its pendulum was still, and its click 
hushed. On a dresser were the frag- 
ments of a loaf apparently broken 
by the child. A kitten, not given to 
bread-eating, was sniffing at them, 
mewing starveling mews. There was 
an air of desolation over all. 

“ Holloa here! Any one at home?” 
cried Ned. Though he could not fee] 
quite sure of it, he thought he heard 
a feeble answer to his hail. 

“Where are you, then?’ he cried 
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again; “sing out a bit, if there’s 
any one there!” 

“ Here, i’ bed-room,” the voice re- 
joined, a little louder, though very 
feeble still. , 

He pushed open the bed-room door. 
There was a poor tent hedstead with- 
out curtains, whose counterpane, 
though tossed and tumbled, was 
scrupulously clean. On the pil- 
low lay the feverish head of a wo- 
man, with large dark eyes. In a 
corner stood a smaller truckle-bed, 
still more disordered ; and down be- 
side it crouched the child, pulling the 
line again to hear the ‘crrr—whrr’ of 
the reel. 

“Thank God sum ’un be coom at 
last !” the woman said, as Ned went 
up to the bedside and asked what 
ailed her. “I thought I should a 
died afore any one ’ud coom anighst 
me: and then what ’ud a coom 0’ 
Benjy?” 

“So that little fellow is yours, is 
he? I couldn't make out from him 
who his ‘mammy’ was.” 

“There, sir, I knows he ain’t ezack- 
erly not as other folk’s children ; 
but kind o’ lost most times. But there 
aint no harm in my poor Benjy no 
how, neither.” 

“Well, I found him on the Pixie’s 
pee, off of which he tumbled, and 

caught him ; and when he cut away, 
I ran after him, for fear he should 
get into mischief again.” 

“God bless ’ee, sir; He must a 
sent’ee, sure enough, to save poor 
Benjy’s life, and, maybe, his mother’s. 
I’ve a lain here three days wi’ a sort 
0 chill. I wur out a hay makin’ a 
Saturday and wur cotched in thic 
starm as coom on arternoon, ye mind.” 

“What, were you out in that 
thunderstorm? I can’t remember 
such a downpour this long time.” 

“?FKes sure, sir; an’ it’s a main 
step up here from Rookenham ; t’wur 
in the park we wur haying. I wur 
that wet and coold afore I gotten our 
bit o’ supper, and gotten Benjy to 
bed ; there, I wur fit to bite my tongue 
off wi’ my teeth a chatterin’.” 

“ And then, I suppose, it turned to 
fever heat?’ 

“Coom all over wi’ flushes and 
hets, till I feeled liker a coal ; I wur 
sort o’ wanderin’ and light by night.” 

“ And have none of the neighbours 
been near you?” 
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“Naighbours! why, bless ’ee, sir, 
there aint none lives nigher nor the 
kipper at Rookenham-gate.” 

“What! have you laid here with- 
out medicine, or food, or drink, these 
three days! Couldn't you send the 
child down to let some one know how 
ill you were?” 

“That’s where ’tis, sir; Benjy’s 
quite sensible-like by times, and ‘ull 
run arrands as well as other children 
a’most ; leastways when he’s a mind 
to’t. But fust he took on a cryin’ 
to see mammy abed so long. Then 
he wur offended like as she ’udn’t 
bile ’un no ’taters; then he tuk 
an’ started out on the moor, and 
left I all alone.” 

“Ts there any thing in the house 
that I can give you,” said Ned, in 

rreat concern, “before I go down to 

ookenham to fetch the doctor? 
Whom I sball tell about you down 
there, who'll see to you and the child 
whilst you’re so ill?” 

“Well, if you could mak’ mea drop 
0’ tea now; but its troublin’ you.” 

“Oh, confound the trouble; but 
there’s no fire, you know, and the 
water will take no end of time to boil; 
and its a good step down into Rook- 
enham. I'll tell you what, Pll light 
a fire, and put the kettle on, and cut 
down after the doctor whilst it’s boil- 
ing, eh?” 

“Well do’ee now; and God bless 
’ee for being kind to a poor widder 
?ooman.” 

Assisted by Master Benjy, who 
brightened up at what he conceived to 
be preliminaries for boiling ‘“‘taters,” 
Ned soon had a blazing fire on the 
kitchen hearth. He was under some 
apprehension at leaving the idiot 
boy in charge, lest he should set fire 
to the cottage, and bring about a 
more hideous calamity for his sick 
mother. But she assured her new- 
found friend that Benjy might be 
trusted to tend the fire without dan- 
ger to himself or her. 

“And when ye’ve warned the doctor, 
good genelman, do ’ee call in at Park 
cooming back, and tell Mrs. White, 
the housekeeper, how ’tis wi’ I. She’s 
been biggest o’ friends to me and my 
Benjy ever since I wur left a widder.” 

“Benjy,” said Ned, as he went out, 
" ei you know what peppermints 
are 
“’Kes, goodies,” quoth he, licking 
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his lips with unmistakable intelli- 
sence. 

“Well then, you mind the fire and 
take care of mammy, and don’t run 
out upon the moor till I come back, 
you know, and [ll bring you some 
peppermints ; do you hear Benjy?” 

**’EKes, goodies,’ he repeated, and 
licked his lips again. 

So Ned went hurrying down to- 
wards Rookenham, forgetful of his 
own troubles, having gained a pre- 
cious respite in his conflict with the 
fiercer spirit that had urged him on 
before this unexpected visit to the 
fatherless and widow in their afflic- 
tion. 

He chanced upon the doctor a mile 
before reaching the village, close by 
one of the Park lodges. He promised 
to go up at once to the sick woman ; 
but would drive Ned up the Park 
avenue, to convey her message to the 
friendly housekeeper. Mrs. White, a 
motherly kind of woman, was much 
concerned at hearing of Rizpah Cot- 
tle’s trouble. She wuuld go to her at 
once; but must put up a little parcel 
of comforts whilst the Shetland po- 
nies were being harnessed. She would 
give Mr. Locksley a lift over the 
moor on his way back. My lord’s 
little study was the only room where 
the things were uncovered, as no one 
was at Rookenham just now ; perhaps 
Mr. Locksley would step in there and 
sit down. 

He sat down at a writing-table 
in the centre of the room, and looked 
round. It was plainly furnished, and 
but for the blue books and official 
papers, presented the appearance of 
a studious man’s sitting-room in Col- 
lege. By the fire-side was an arm- 
chair, whose shape and cover seemed 
to announce that it had strayed from 
a lady’s boudoir; and on the mantel- 
piece, between two very common 
spill-holders, was an exquisite vase 
of old Dresden. Both were che- 
rished souvenirs of Lord Royston’s 
mother. That never came into Ned’s 
mind; which fastening at once upon 
their presence, and perceiving their 
eee. with all else in the study, 
looked forward for an explanation, 


instead of backward ; setting down 
to anticipation what was indeed a 
retrospect. Hot and bitter came back 
the flush of jealousy. 

“What? Is he so sure of her? 
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Shall she sit there, and snip his red 
tape for him, as he dockets his papers 
and fingers his blue books ?” 

He went striding up and down the 


room, his fingers twitching nervously 4 


with the play of an impulse, which 
almost mastered him, spite of his 
shame, to seize the Dresden vase and 
dash it into splinters, as he had done 
by the big stone on the moor. 

“ He counts already on seeing her 
dainty fingers coax the flowers into 
— grouping of form and colour. 

*ve half a mind to smash the’—— 

“Please Master Ned, the ponies is 
to, and I’ve put up Rizpah’s parcel. 
We'd better c going before it’s any 
jater. But bless me, what have I been 
thinking about? I do believe the 
rheumatics affect my head ‘at times. 
You’ve come over all the way from 
Cransdale, this forenoon, ‘and I’ll be 
bound to say you’ve never had a mor- 
sel of lunch. I beg a thousand par- 


dons; you shall have a tray in five 
minutes.” 

“Not a bit—not a morsel!” cried 
Ned, with savage emphasis. 

“Qh, deary, deary me! I beg your 
i humbly. 


It’s more than my 
ord would easily forgive me, being 
so unhospitable ; it’s not Rookenham 
ways, by no means,” quoth Mrs. 
White, much distressed, 

“We can’t have nothing hot in so 
short a time, Master Ned—that is, 
Mr. Locksley ; but if a cold fowl 
with a cut of ham and a grouse-pie, 
and”—— 

“Not a single morsel—I -mean no 
thank you—I really beg your pardon. 
I am very sorry—that is, I didn’t 
mean—in fact, I don’t feel hungry. 
Thank you very kindly all the same, 
Mrs. White; but, as you said, its late, 
and a long drive over the moor,” 
stuttered out Ned. In his wrath he 
would have neither bite nor sup under 
his rival’s roof, nor out of his rival’s 
larder; yet he was in terrible and ridi- 
culous confusion at having let that 
wrath burst out upon hospitable Mrs. 
White. He seized up his hat and 
hurried out, in spite of her entrea- 
ties. In the ge they met the 
still-room maid, whom she, with 
ready preseriee of mind, despatched 
for a Sas of biscuits; but before 
even that dry fare could be pro- 
vided, Ned had hustled the discom- 
fited housekeeper into the pony- 
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chaise, and with an unjustifiable cut 
at either Shetlander, had set them 
galloping down the avenue towards 
the lodge. 

There was a trifle of asthma about 
the good stout lady sometimes no less 
than a touch of those “rheumatics” 
at which she had glanced in her apo- 
logies. So the Long Avenue was 
ee and the stretch of high road 
veyond the lodge; and it was the 
ponies’ turn to be shortish of breath, 
tugging up the hill side, before she 
had recovered her’s sufficiently to 
enter upon conversation. Ned had 
been silently grinding his teeth, partly 
to confine his fury—partly, perhaps, 
to curb involuntary remonstrances of 
certain inward feelings against his 
sentimental refusal to satisfy their 
imperious and legitimate cravings. 

“T’m so sorry my lord wasn’t down 
at Rookenham, Mr. Locksley—Mas- 
ter Ned I was a-goin’ to say. Then 
this sad business, may be, wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

“How could Lord Royston have 
kept poor Rizpah—that’s her name 
I think you sald--from getting a sun- 
stroke ?’ 

“Ta, Master Ned. I beg pardon, 
Mr. Locksley, I wasn’t a thinking 
of that poor creature, but of your 
going without your lunch now.” 

“Not another word about it, pray, 
Mrs. White. It’s my own doing. No 
one who knows your heartiness could 
doubt it.” 

“Ah, Master Ned—it will come 
more natural than Mr. Locksley—I 
mind the time when you'd have made 
something like a luncheon. Mussy on 
me! how fast time goes. It seems like 
yesterday, yet it’s some years now, 
since I seen you three come tearing 
down the hill side and up the avenue 
a horseback; you, and the young Earl, 
and Lady Constance, with her beau- 
tiful hair all fleering in the wind 
a head of both of you. How she did 
gallop, to be sure! It’s often made 
my blood run cold to see such a lovel 
child as she was running wild wit 
you boys! I don’t know when you’ve 
all three been over at Rookenham. 
Last time she came here you wasn’t 
with her, not the Earl nor you. She 
came with Lady Cransdale and my 
lord in the barouche.” 

Ned ground his. teeth the harder ; 
but Mrs. White, who rather liked to 
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have the conversation to herself, went 


on— 

“She’s altered very much, is Lady 
Constance, more grandlike and stately 
to look at; but just as beautiful as 
ever, I think; and quite as kind- 
spoken.. She took one hand of mine 
in both of her’s, she did, and says 
she—‘You dear old Mrs. White, 
it’s an age since I set eyes on you.’ 
I'll tell you what it is, Master Ned, 
now,” persisted the good house- 
keeper, edging nearer to the luckless 
driver and sinking her voice to a con- 
fidential whisper, “you should just a 
seen ’em standing side by side, my lord 
and Lady Constance, and you'd a 
thought as I did—‘ Well, there 
wouldn’t be such another couple to 
be found in England, if so be, as ever 
they were to 4e a couple,’ as I’m sure 
I wish they might.” 

“Too steep for the ponies,” was all 
Ned’s answer, jumping down from his 
seat beside her as if she scorched him. 

When the tug uphill was over, he 
jumped in again, and began at once, 
determined not to let Mrs. White 
select the topic of conversation— 

“Who's this Rizpah Cottle, Mrs. 
White? What on earth brought her 
up there on the moor?” 

“Well, she’s a poor lone widow, 
Master Ned, andit’s her Benjy brought 
her up upon the moor.” 

“Lone widow, sure enough; but 
she must have ap extra turn for lone- 
liness, spite of having Benjy to keep 
her company, if she fives up there of 
her own accord.” 

“Ah, Master Ned, you don’t know 
what a mother’s heart is! How 
should you?” 

“Don’t I, Mrs. White? You forget 
what a mother of my own I have.” 

“Not I, neither. I known her 
afore you were thought of, as they 
say. I lived housekeeper at her 
grandfather, the Archdeacon’s, years 
afore he got me my present place, 
in old Lord Rookenham’s time. She 
were a sweet young lady, were Miss 
Lucy, so gentle and loving-like ; there 
was the makins of a mother in her 
long before she had ever a child. 

* Well, but what has Rizpah’s mo- 
therly heart to do with living up all 
alone upon the moor with Benjy? I 
should have thought it safer for the 
child to have been down with other 
little ’uns at Rookenham. Is he mis- 


chievous! Would he bite em?’ 
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“Lor, Master Ned, how can you ? 
No, poor little fellow ; he’s mis- 
chievous by times, but not spiteful 
that ever I hear tell. I'd better begin 
at the beginning, perhaps, and then 
you'll understand all about it.” 

“ All right, Mrs. White, fire away 
then.” 

“You know the quarries at Garlige, 
the other side of Rookenham village ?” 

“ To be sure I do.” 

“ Ralph Cottle—that was Rizpah’s 
husband—was one of the quarrymen. 
Fine men they are mostly ; but given 
to drink, which I never heard say as 
Ralph was, neither, Master Ned. But 
he was very careless and masterful 
about keeping in harm’s way, as them 
quarrymen always have been, that I 
can mind.” 

“Careless about the powder-bags, 
eh?” threw in Ned considerately, for 
the conflict between the short wind 
of the asthmatic patient and the long 
wind of the story-teller, seemed to 
demand the occasional intervention 
of the listener. “I suppose he came 
to _ in blasting, quarryman fashion, 
too ?” 

“Just so, Master Ned, dear, just 
so. Hewasa walking unconcerned- 
like, with both hands in his pockets, 
when he should have been running ; 
which, indeed, it was said at the 
coroner’s inquest, he ought to have 
been out of harm’s way two minutes 
afore the blast came at all-—when off 
it goes, like any thing, and a sharp 

iece cut like a skull-eap right off his 
1ead, poor fellow, and scattered his 
brains, as it was awful to see, though 
they did tie it up with a handkerchief 
afore they carried the corpse right in 
to poor Rizpah, that was expecting 
him home to dinner, poor thing, 
a-sitting by the fire, to watch a bit 
of fresh pork she had roasting, as 
she’s told me scores of times since.” 

“What a ghastly sight for the 
poor woman! I wonder it did not 
turn her brain to look on it.” 

“No, she never gave so much as a 
screech they say ; but sat stony-like, 
and said, quite quiet and composed: 
‘ Please lay ’un out on the bed, poor 
fellow’ ‘But there, Mrs. White,— 
she’ve a told me scores 0’ times— 
‘I feeled jist so as if my heart had 
given two turns wrong, and then bid 
still, you know.’ Her baby was born 
not six weeks after, and though her 
brain wasn’t turned, Ais was; for 
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that was her Benjy. I’ve heard tell 
that she wanted to call him ‘ Benoni, 
the son of sorrow,’ when he was christ- 
ened, like Rachel a-dying; but our 
Rector down at Rookenham persuaded 
her to alter it, like Jacob, you know, 

“Was the child an idiot from its 
birth, then ?” 

“T thought so myself, so soon as 
ever I set eyes on it; not as I said so 
to Rizpah, poor thing, for ’twas plain 
to see she didn’t think so for a long 
time.” 

“Poor creature! I dare say she 
found it hard to face the fact.” 

“Hard! Bless you, it was heart- 
less to see her watch for any sign 
of sense like in her baby. have 
seen her sit with it upon her knees 
and nurse it, and sing, and talk to it, 
and look, look, look, into its restless 
eyes as if to fix the sense into 
them.” 

“Well, but Mrs. White, all this 
don’t tell me what brought her and 
her Benjy up here upon the moor.” 

“Don’t it though? Wait a bit, 
sir, and you'll find itdoes. She gave 
her life up to Benjy from the first. 


How she ever managed it, I’ve never 
rightly understood. Many werekind 
to her ; but Rizpah had a proud spirit 
of her own, and never would beg 
while she could work. Work! I be- 


lieve ye. She’s done wonders to find 
time for work and to wait upon her 
child as well. She never neglected 
him for one half hour, seemingly ; 
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and yet she’d earn enough to keep 
herself and him.” 

“ But living up upon the moorland, 
so far off, must have increased her 
difficulties tenfold. They didn’t live 
here in the father’s time, did they ?” 

“No, Master Ned ; no more they 
didn’ tin the first years of little Benjy’s 
life. It was along of a foreign doctor, 
that came once to my lord’s, that 
Rizpah left the village and took the 
cottage here.” 

“A foreign doctor ?” 

“Yes. He was a Swish, I think, 
leastways a German sort of gentle- 
man with spectacles, as smelt of 
smoke. And he saw Benjy; and 
told his mother that pure air up on 
hilltops, was likeliest for such as 
that poor childto thrive in. He said 
there was a plenty such where he 
lived, and they put them up in hospi- 
tals a-top of mountains. Christians, 
I think, he called ’em ; though its 
poor sort of Christians such as Benjy’s 
like to make—not but what some 
persons do call them Innocents.” 

“Oh crétins! Yes, Isee the whole 
thing now. I’ve heard of those moun- 
tain hospitals. So Rizpah came up 
into the wild, to give her idiot boy 
the best chance of thriving? Brave 
heart, indeed !” 

‘“Only a mother’s, Master Ned !” 
said Mrs. White. 

“Only a mother’s!” Ned kept 
repeating the words to himself aloud, 
long after he had parted at the cot- 
tage-door from Mrs. White. 


ANON, ANON, SIR! 


It was a rule of the British Press, till 
the other day, that contributions to 
periodical literature should be ano- 
nymous. In former times, when litera- 
ture was less a profession than now, 
a Chesterfield seldom stepped into 
the dirty purlieus of Grub-street with- 
out casing his name and fame ina 
pseudonym. Even when Johnson had 
made literature respectable, and a 
literary club had brought authorship 
into fashion, professional men wisel 
wrote books “under the rose.” 
Templar caught in the act of coying 
with the Muses would have been 
turned out of Paper Buildings, and in 
passing Pump-court might have been 


drenched with any thing but Helicon 
to cool his poetic flames. Scott, canny 
in all his ways, never let the Writers 
of the Signet into the secret of 
“Waverley.” He knew that the law 
was a jealous mistress, and therefore 
kept the dragon of awe asleep 
while he stole the golden — otf 
the fancy tree of fiction. But long 
even after the days of literary prudery 
had passed; when a Telfourd and a 
Warren had won their way at the 
bar, not as book-writers, but in spite 
of it—with Buckland, dean of one 
cathedral church in the metropolis, 
and Milman of the other, it was never 
thought expedient or right to insert 
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contributions in the periodicals of the 
day with the author’s name aftixed. 
The art of literary puffery was toler- 
ably well understood when Colburn 
announced that Sydney Lady Morgan 
was on her way from Paris, or that 
Lady Blessington had taken notes of 
her conversation with Lord Byron. 
But even then a periodical held back 
the marks of authorship; and our 
monthlies did not announce, with a 
flourish, the great and famous authors 
who had been bought in as contribu- 
tors, regardless of expense. A peri- 
odical catered for the public the best 
it could—sent up the best dishes 
dressed with the newest sauces, with- 
out ticketing to each dish the name 
of the chef who had manipulated. 
Kickshaws were kickshaws, no mat- 
ter by whom dressed, but they never 
had reached the last refinement of 
modern literary gastronomy, a sepa- 
rate cook for each separate dish—the 
exploits of the kitchen trumpeted up 
in the parlour—Francatelli in charge 
of the soups and Soyer of the en- 
trées, and famous Mrs. Glass her- 
self retained to see the roast beef of 
old England done to a turn. No; 
even when Campbell sold his name 
to the Monthly as editor, sim- 
plicity had not quite deserted our 
monthlies—the Orontes had not yet 
flowed into the Tiber—or America 
deluged us with the bad taste and 
smartness of selling a name to puff 
off a periodical above its fellows. 
Delightful it was, in those days of 
anonymous authorship, to detect the 
rhetoric and antithesis of a Macaulay, 
or the graceful periods of a Sir James 
Stephen, under the honest blue and 
butt of the Hdinburgh. Southey’s 
_ liquid, easy prose, “strong without 
rage, without o’erflowing full,” came 
up to the “ Quarterly so savage and 
Tartarly” by the Westmoreland coach. 
The world read and praised those 
sketches of Nelson, Wesley, and 
others, which were afterwards recast 
and expanded into biographies. Un- 
derneath the kindly veil of the ano- 
nymous the witchery of good writing 
could not be hidden. The name was 
whispered in literary circles, and at 
last a call was heard for the republi- 
cation of these gems of authorship. 
Murray’s Home and Colonial Library 
was the response to this cry of “ Name, 
name,” coming up from all quarters. 
So with Longman’s Travellers’ Li- 
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brary ; so with most of the best pieces 
of modern authorship. They one and 
all appeared upon their trial like the 
Black Knight of “Ivanhoe:’ and 
when they had come out of the tilt- 
yard victorious, then they were called 
to lift their beaver, and confess to their 
name and whereabouts. 

The advantages of this system are 
evident. It encouraged young au- 
thors to try their strength without 
that mauvaise honte which clings to 
a first attempt in public. The criti- 
cal we was a kindly help to a young 
penman, who would have blushed to 
write the little monosyllable 7. The 
public, too, were thus habituated to 
take an opinion only for its own in- 
trinsic worth, not because it came 
weighted with a great and sounding 
name. It carried some weight, it is 
true, because it came from the Ldin- 
burgh or Quarterly, or so on—but 
this was all. The rest of the impres- 
sion was produced by the dint of 
thought in the writer only, or not at 
all. The description of a mighty and 
powerful writer, like old Thunderer 
Stirling, or Carlyle, in the good old 
days when he could write English, is 
that of the following :— 

“ Terrible he rode alone, 

With his Jemen sword for aid ; 
Ornament he carried none 
Save the dints upon its blade.” 

A third use of the anonymous was 
that it forced genius itself to keep 
within bounds; for genius, like Lord 
Erskine’s eagle, is as well chained 
when brought into court. Carlyle’s 
contributions to the Westminster and 
Fraser are by far his best productions; 
precisely for this reason, that no ac- 
curate editor would have allowed our 
Valentine to turn Orson, and try and 
lick English into the likeness of Ger- 
manu—a brave trick, which has gained 
our author huge applause from the 
groundlings. 

But some of our cotemporaries have 
lately departed from this wise rule of 
keeping back the contributor’s name. 
Like in the early closing movement, 
it is evident that editors must goina 

One periodical that puffs its 
contributors will force another to do 
so likewise. A young magazine is 
naturally anxious to make a short cut 
to fame—to get over the drudgery of 
toiling up the hill Difficulty. There 
is no royal road to learning, but there 
is to the name of it. To sell a maga- 
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zine that has only started afew months, 
there must be some startling and en- 
tirely new — scenery, and 
decorations. erit, of course, will 
win its way in the long run. There 
was stuff in ourshilling cotemporaries, 
we willingly admit, that would surely 
find a sale, and they had only to 
repeat and keep up the bill-of-fare 
to bring the public to their doors. 
But America has taught litera- 
ture to be “smart.” The smartest 
thing known to a Boston or New 
York editor is to buy the good-will of 
Mr. Dickens’ name, and if the al- 
mighty Dollar does not whip a 
“Little Dorrit” or a “David Copper- 
field” out of him, it is only because 
the exchange on London is bad, and 
cent. for cent. Mr. Dickens can ex- 
tract as many dollars out of a British 
publisher. He is not to be bought at 
any price, for Mr. Dickens is his own 
impresario; he has entered into a con- 
tract with himself, and his own peri- 
odical has, of course, the pre-emption 
of his own productions. But smaller 
authors, or less worldly-wise authors, 
are still in the market, and our 
enterprising American buys them up, 
on the principle that all that glitters 
is gold—a blazing reputation will sell 
a monthly offatonce. Let the public 
find out at last whether in the long 
run they have got good value or not ; 
the razors are warranted only to sell, 
and by the time they are found out 
not to cut, the smart cutler will be off 
selling folks in Alabama. If our 
younger magazine cotemporaries 
would condescend to accept advice 
from one that has reached middle age: 
it is to eschew these Americanisms, 
and leave the public to find out merit, 
which, if merit, will work itself into 
notice. The general public are slow, 
it is true,in taking up anew periodical ; 
but their favour, if deserved at all, is 
steady and lasting. Merit that has 
won its way by slow degrees will keep 
it, but sudden reputations, like sudden 
fortunes, are apt to make themselves 
wings and fly away to a new postulant 
for fame. 
We have pointed out the American 
way of commanding success; let us 
int out, by wayof contrast, an Eng- 
ish method of deservingit. The first 
number of the Saturday Review ap- 
peared from the pressabout four years 
ago. There was nothing smart in the 
manner of heralding its birth; we 
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were told nothing in the Shandyan 
fashion about the blessed babe’s day- 
ette, or who was the wise woman who 
was to see it over its first troubles. 
Like the Duke of Wellington and 
other great men, it came into the 
world so quietly that the registry of 
its birth was not attended to; and 
now, as in the Duke’s case, we have 
to buy up the back numbers, and even 
to get them reprinted, to satisfy the 
public whether it was as great in the 
cradle as it is now known to be. It 
was a new thing, that a knot of Uni- 
versity men should club together to 
write a newspaper without news, and 
to criticise professional people in an 
unprofessional way. It was resented 
at first as impertinence. Publishers 
would not send them their books. 
They flouted the publishers, and cri- 
ticised authors great and small, in a 
style which made the Atheneum 
tremble for its critical primacy, and 
caused the scissors to fall from its 
nerveless grasp. In politics the Sa- 
turday was Saturnine, as feeble Mr. 
Dunup thought, in a joke which 
Pon would not take a present of. 
It cut up Whig and Tory with equal 
impartiality, showing a little tender- 
ness only now and then to a great 
Grecian like Mr. Gladstone, in me- 
mory of Alma Mater. As for Mr. 
Cobden, who would not or could not 
read Thucydides, he and the whole 
Manchester school were its aversion ; 
and in nothing has the Saturday Re- 
view shown, its intense aristocratic 
leanings so much as in its open hos- 
tility to Mr. Bright, and all his school. 
As for the 7%mes, the Saturday Re- 
view treated it as the sword-fish treats 
the whale—it harpooned it weekly, and 
the monster could not turn on it and 
appear to do battle with so small an 
adversary, so it swam away, dyeing 
the waters with its blood. 

We certainly shall not endorse the 
opnions of the Saturday Review, or 
commend its management in more 
respects than one. But in this one 
it is worthy of imitation, that instead 
of descending to puffery, it maintains 
its own independence. Four years’ 
perseverance have placed it in a high 
position. 

Let other periodicals do as the 
Saturday Review has done, and their 
success, If they have the patience to 
wait for it, will be as decided at last. 
But to produce a repertoire of great 
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names, and to sell off a large impres- 
sion on the fame of those forced 
fruits of literature, is a piece of Bar- 
num that had better return to the 
land of its birth. Those editors wrong 
themselves and the public who think 
to carry off their wares by the weight 
of great names. Presumptuous as it 
is, the public will call poetry twaddle, 
though Tennyson write it, and reason- 
ing shallow, though John Stuart 
Mill’s name figure at the bottom of 
the page. In the long run, things are 
taken for what they are worth, not, 
as at first, for what they appear. The 
reel of cotton engaged to be 300 yards 
long, sells at the price of 100 when it 
becomes well known that the figure 
is false on the head of the reel. And 
so with authorship, anonymous or 
not, an article is judged by itself, 
and so much the worse for its author 
if it belies his former fame. It is 
the last degradation of genius to sell 
the right to trade in its name; and 
the author who consents to this, com- 
nits little short of felo de se. Half 
the pleasure of periodical reading con- 
sists in decyphering the style, and de- 
tecting the hidden author under the 
editorial We. But to come forward 
with Hegel to assert the Egoity of the 
Ego, to deny the public the right of 
private judgment from the authority 
of a great name, is to deal unfairly 
with it, and abuse the purpose for 
which periodicals were set up. An 
experienced judge can detect the 
Dean of Saint Paul’s in a Quarterly 
article on Church History. Is it ne- 
cessary that Dean Milman should tell 
the world when and how often he 
turns his learned leisure to account ¢ 
Why should Lord Macaulay be teazed 
to confess whether he has had a 
brush or not with Mr. Carlyle in a 
late Edinburgh ? It is mere imper- 
tinence to pry into these things. 
There are reasons for anonymous, and 
reasons for avowed authorships, and 
a periodical is the proper place for 
the one, and a book for the other. 
The only frontispiece to a magazine 
article should be that of Southey’s 
Doctor: the back of his curly head is 
seen, and the reader is left to guess 
who it is. But when contributors 
drag their names with them into the 
magazines, it is difficult to keep out 
ersonalities. So it was when Mr. 

uckle reviewed Mr. Mill’s book on 
Liberty in Fraser two years ago. The 
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review was little more than an intem- 
perate attack on Sir John Coleridge, 
involving a controversy between Mr. 
Buckle and the ex-Judge’s son, which 
would have been better discussed 
any where else than in the pages of a 
monthly magazine. That Mr. Buckle 
was the offender, there can be no 
manner of doubt; and that Mr. Cole- 
ridge was justified in replying is 
equally certain ; but it was the edi- 
tor’s mistake in not suppressing the 
reviewer's name, and then tempering 
down Mr. Buckle’s strictures. If Mr. 
Buckle is too great a writer to submit 
to a little editorial pruning, let him 
print his charges against Sir John 
Coleridge elsewhere. But what is an 
editor for, except to drive the coach, 
and keep the leaders from kicking 
over the traces. If he abdicates these 
duties, he becomes little more than 
an editor’s box—a bocca di leone—to 
print whatever is dropped in. 

By all means, let us adhere, then, to 
the good old plan of anonymousauthor- 
ship. We should be sorry to see our 
genial clerical friend of /’raser, whose 
“ Recreations of a Country Parson” 
we have read with such enjoyment, 
driven, like the Abbe Bautain, to print 
his name in full at the bottom of his 
monthly droppings. Home was cen- 
sured by the Presbytery for writing a 
tragedy ; and Carey had to botanise, 
sub-rosd, at Caleutta. There are fierce 
utilitarians who would show up one 
or two wise and witty essayists in this 
magazine if the veil of the anonymous 
were torn off; for it is a rooted pre- 
judice in professional men of narrow 
minds, that a literary man is a ne’er- 
do-weel at any thing else. Cicero, 
and Bacon, and Brougham, and Camp- 
bell, to be sure are exceptions ; but 
they cling to their rule, and love to 
plead it as a bar to any advance of 
men of wider literary taste than their 
own. 

This French fashion, for such it is, 
of subscribing the author’s name to 
his article, was a cunning device to 
break down the power of the Press, 
and such it is with us, although we 
do not see its effects as yet. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s few words on “ Inter- 
vention,” in the /raser of December, 
would have carried weight with or 
without his name appended—the 
thoughts were so true, the reasoning 
so just; and, for the present occasion, 
the addition of his name added weight 
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to the opinions expressed in the arti- 
cle. But how long would this con- 
tinue? We shouldsoonget accustomed 
to be Milled once a month in Fraser; 
all that would happen would be that 
we should call the old opinions by a 
new name. Instead of praising or 
dispraising Fraser, we should praise 
or dispraise Mjll—and what's in a 
name? We should take the opinion 
quantum valeat still, and question 
a Mill as audaciously as we were ac- 
customed to do a fraser. The loss 
would not be ours, but the author’s. 
He would have given us a stan- 
dard by which to judge his earlier 
performances. If there was a falling 
off, we should extend to him a con- 
temptuous pity, as a disabled author; 
if he ripened and improved on his 
published works, we should cast 
these aside. Besides, he thus cuts 
himself off from all right to republish 
them as collected essays ; they were 
never fugitive pieces, they always 
went out as his own, and have no 
right to return to the author’s ark to 
have their plumage re-glossed, and 
the ruffled feathers dressed in their 
place. The obiter dictum of an anony- 
mous writer may be re-cast and re- 
considered ; not so when it has 
gravely gone forth with a great name 
appended. There the litera scripta 
manet—to re-say his say he must first 
unsay it; and as this cannot be done, 
he is tied to a first and hasty view of 
a subject. Such are some of the in- 
conveniences to authors of this new 
French fashion; but the worst evil 
lies in those more remote political con- 
sequences which will follow this new 
badge of servitude. We are all proud 
of the freedom of the Press—none, no 
doubt, more than those who put their 
names to the foot of their contributions 
to the new monthlies. But in what 
does the liberty of the Press consist 
more than in its independence of the 
tyranny of opinion? Tyranny is the 
same, whether of mobs or monarchs. 
Burke said he hated a tyranny most 
where most were concerned ; and that 
the tyranny of a multitude was only 
multiplied tyranny. The life of liberty 
consists in the independence of mi- 
norities; the minority who cannot 
think, and say what they think, is ty- 
rannized and trampled on—-whether 
in Paris or South Carolina, it makes 
nomatter. The Press is the great— 
ay the only organ by which the mi- 
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nority can make their voice to be 
heard. At a public meeting they 
would be hooted down or outvoted ; 
on the hustings the show of hands is 
against them—to whom can they 
appeal, if not to the reader in 
quiet moments, in his newspaper or 
review over the fire? Here Philip 
drunk has become Philip sober, and 
the most unpopular views win their 
way through the sober medium of 
black ink and white paper. But take 
away the anonymous, and the whole 
force of the appeal is gone. Personali- 
ties arise with the author’s name, and 
it is no longer truth—the eternal im- 
personal thing truth—but what every 
man troweth that craves admission 
and is at once rejected. 

It is not necessary to suppose that 
the subscription of authors’ names 
will lead to any tyranny over the 
Press, like that which prevails in 
France ; but there are tyrannies of 
other kinds quite as galling and grind- 
ing. It is tyranny if a man may not 
write, because it is unprofessional he 
should do so; but if the writer’s per- 
sonality is to haunt him like a sha- 
dow on all occasions, it is clearly im- 
possible for him to appear in print 
with his name dangling after certain 
discussions or sentiments a little out 
of the beaten path of his profession. 
It is not every one who will take the 
trouble to reconcile one course of 
study with another, or to see the 
hidden harmony which the writer 
himself sees. Again, it is tyranny to 
chain a certain number of men toge- 
ther who have perhaps nothing more 
in common than that they contribute 
to some one periodical. Though the 
men do not think alike on any one 
subject, they will be set down as 
forming a certain school; and thus 
men are knotted together in the most 
false and fantastic connections—a 
bundle of list tied round with pack- 
thread. 

The fault of the age is its prying 
curiosity into personal details. Like 
the French Marquis, it likes to know 
how Newton ate, drank, and slept. 
Authors have caught the cue of the 
public, and before they tell us what 
they have to say, always begin with 
an account of who it is who says it. 
This mannerism has- become quite 
offensive. Christopher North set the 
fashion ; but what was natural in him 
has become affectation in his imitators. 
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If I want a book reviewed, is it ne- 
cessary to tell me how many tumblers 
of toddy the reviewer took before he 
was primed to his work? I do not 
want to know about the grassy bank, 
and the salmon, and the slang of the 
gamekeeper. “I want you to talk 
about the three poets, O Posthumus, 
not about the Marcii and Mucii, the 
Punic and Mithridatic War.” These 
critics should be lashed with Martial’s 
epigram— 
“Jam die Posthume de tribus capellis,” 


to remind them that this Nimrod 
stuff is allirrelevant. If these jovial 
authors must be filled with old Bacchus 
and fat venison, let them dine at home, 
and not turn the editor’s room into a 
tap-room or eating-house. “Good 
wine needs no bush,” and a good ar- 
ticle needs no wine. To spill wine as 
an excuse for scattering salt on itisa 
tavern trick so common now that it 
ought to be put a stop to—its novelt 

is quite gone. There is as muc 

mannerism in our excessive person- 
ality as in the frigid impersonality of 
aformer age. Cato ina full-bottomed 
wig sat down of old to censure the 
age. Now he flings his wig in our 
face, and appears in public as untidy 
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as possible. Formerly the public 
cared to know nothing of its instruc- 
tors—now they must know if they 
dye their hair, or wear false teeth. 
Almost the whole of Mr. Dickens’ 
school of writers begin by taking the 
reader under the arm, and like the 
fellow in Horace, “quid agis dulcis- 
sime rerum,” will not let you go till 
you are fain to hear them out. 
grave reserve is our national manner; 
why only are authors to fling them- 
selves into the arms of the public, and 
tell out all about who they are and 
why they write, before ever the public 
has thought of asking them? We 
desire, then, a little less personality in 
contributors, and a return to the edi- 
torial “we.” Anonymous writing is 
then safest and best both for author 
and reader. It guards the liberty of 
the Press, and the dignity and inde- 
pendence of authors; it teaches the 
public to think, and not take opinions 
on the authority of great names only; 
and it allows minorities to say their 
say, without which our vaunted liberty 
would soon degenerate into tyranny. 
On all accounts we conclude then with 
the drawer of East Cheap—“ Anon, 
anon, sir.” 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Wirs so large an instalment of Mr. 
Froude’s work as the public now pos- 
sess, it may be advisable for us, before 
entering upon a detailed examination 
of the present volumes, to give some 
answer to the question, which has 
lately been captiously asked, and not 
over candidly answered, viz., is Mr. 
Froude a great historian, or, at least, 
high in the rank of those who nearly 
approach that distinction? And in 
making this attempt, we shall refer 
more than once to the notices of Mr. 
Froude’s last two volumes which ap- 
ared in the Zimes of August 31 and 
September 1, 1860. The writer of 
those notices endeavours, as we think, 
in an unworthy spirit, and with in- 
sufficient knowledge, to damn Mr. 
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Froude with faint praise. His own 
brilliant but superficial sentences have 
derived all their lustre from the pages 


at which he sneers. He runs on 
column after column, with words and 
thoughts which recall the history so 
exactly, that one is often inclined 
to wonder that the reviewer should 
have omitted to insert the usual for- 
mula of quotation. We have been 
unable to discover more than one fact 
(the price of wheat per quarter in 
1556) which has not been borrowed 
from Mr. Froude’s copious treasury. 
And if the susceptibilities of the his- 
torian be wounded by the criticisms 
of the writer in the Z’imes, we would 
remind him of the brilliant lines in 
which Byron expands the thought 
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which was originally introduced into 
English poetry by Waller, of the 
wounded eagle’s pang in feeling that 
“she caieet the pinion which im- 
pelled the steel.” 

The reviewer—whose delineation 
of the character of Mary, and general 
conception of the causes of the reac- 
tionary movement in English society, 
which at first so perfectly fell in with 
her religious bigotry, are copied, touch 
after touch, from the sixth volume of 
the history—seems to consider that 
Mr. Froude has three capital defi- 
ciencies. 

The first of these may be expressed 
by the ugly barbarism—“ non-even- 
tuality” —which is, we believe, em- 
ployed by the critic himself. The 
charge is certainly not without some 
foundation. We remarked, about a 
year ago, that Mr. Froude’s power lies 
more in the delineation of individual 
character than in unwinding the se- 
quence of events. His book isa table 
covered with miniatures in jewelled 
eases—a gallery hung with portraits. 
It isan album of detached landscapes, 
rather than a true and complete chart. 
Faces sad or cheerful, brave or mean 
—the young and holy Jane Grey, the 
superstitiousMary,the profligateCour- 
tenay; Tones: bonnie rough all 
his weakness ; Latimer, the stout and 
good; Pole, the slave of Rome and 
the rebel against England, dying 
amidst the wreck of all his hopes— 
look upon us in rapid succession. 
Each is painted with a master’s hand, 
and once seen can never be forgotten, 
the study is so finished and the lines 
so firm. , in especial, has never 
been so well drawn ; never, perhaps, 
so kindly delineated by a Protestant 

n, yet never made so heavy a burden 
or Romanism to bear. It is instruc- 
tive, and almost amusing to read the 
closing summary of Mr. Froude’s 
sixth volume, with its intense yet 
suppresged indignation, and its un- 
erring vigour of conception and ex- 
— — a '. By 

ting apologetic of Lingar et, it 
must be admitted, that while we gaze 
with pleasure at these admirable 
sketches, we are sometimes apt to be 
confused. Time and place are re- 
covered by the aid of awkward com- 
monplaces, rather than in virtue of 
the smooth unwinding of the thread 
which the historian holds to guide us 
through the labyrinth. He has not 
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the art of introducing naturally, 
openings through which the reader 
can take in the lie of the position, as 
Cardinal Perron praised a painter for 
the introduction of a window into a 
picture of a palace, through which 
the stretch of woods into the distance 
could be hinted to the eye. But this 
want of dramatic purpose in the nar- 
trative is supplied, in all essentials, by 
copious and accurate summaries, en- 
riched by well-chosen citations from 
contemporary documents, in many 
cases hitherto unpublished. Let it 
be considered, also, that inferiority in 
bringing out the sequence of events is 
not so considerable a drawback in a 
historian of that period, if it be sup- 
plied by a marked superiority in the 
delineation of character. The lives 
of the great men in the reigns of 
Edward and Mary are history in a 
sense which the lives of the notables 
of Queen Victoria can never be. How 
small a part of the real history of the 
last twenty years would be covered 
by the best delineation of its most 
remarkable men. Lord Palmerston 
and Sir R. Peel in politics ; Spurgeon, 
Whately and Pusey, in theology ; 
in philosophy, Hamilton ; in engineer- 
ing, Stephenson; in science, Airey and 
Sir William Hamilton ; in political 
economy, Mill and Ricardo; in mili- 
tary history, Outram and Clyde—are 
great and varied names. Yet all these 
cover but a small portion of the field. 
They are but a few waves of a vast 
tide of life, with crests somewhat 
higher than the rest, yet almost lost 
in the multitudinous billows that are 
surging up around them. But at the 

riod of the Reformation the whole 

eld of English history is well-nigh 
covered with a few portentous sha- 
dows ; or, to allude to the other figure 
already employed, the fountains of 
the great deep of English life are just 
being broken up, and he who can 
observe and paint the first great 
rollers, has given something like an 
“—— picture of the crisis. 

The second objection which the re- 
viewer makes to Mr. Froude is con- 
nected with his style and manner, al- 
though here he contradicts himself so 
curiously that it would seem as if he 
allowed his pen to run at random, 
and after a few sentences forgot the 
thought with which he started. The 
article in the Zimes speaks almost 
at the outset of “the charm of Mr. 
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Froude’s manner,” and informs us 
that “his style is graceful, often pic- 
turesque, and generally interesting.” 
Yet after a brief interval it is as- 
serted that Mr. Froude has, with the 
death of Henry VIIL., got over a fac- 
titious theory, the polemical interest 
of whose logical development has di- 
verted attention from his artistic de- 
ficiencies ; so that “the duty of criti- 
cism is limited to a question of style. 
Unhappily for Mr. ‘Foonts this is a 
question which, in his interest, ought 
to be deferred as long as possible. He 
has no talent for the picturesque ; and, 
after Prescott’s hakip-asboaned nar- 
rative, his page seems poor and tame.” 
Now, we never defended Mr. Froude’s 
style from the charge of occasional 
haste and awkwardness. Ina former 
article we pointed out a few blemishes 
which disfigured his earlier volumes. 
As we write, our eye rests upon a vi- 
gorous and dramatic chapter, headed 
“Calais,” in which the word said oc- 
curs thirteen times within seven pages, 
in taking up the turns of certain dia- 
logues between conspirators against 
Queen Mary, in 1556. We must 
remonstrate once more against the 
clumsy pivot for bringing us from one 
placetoanother, “Thescenechanges;” 
and we dislike such questionable ex- 
pressions as “bad patriotism” (vol. 
vi., 460), which is simply a barbarism. 
Yet we should be ashamed if we did 
not feel the noble and careless charms 
of astyle which is at once so tender 
and so manly, so picturesque without 
mawkish affectation of colouring, and 
so strong without the ostentation of 
strength. The cobbler in the old story 
set a great muster right: but it was 
on the fit of ashoe. The Turk, to 
whom was exhibited the great picture 
of the Decollation of the Baptist, 
dwelt with severity of animadversion 
on the fact that the skin did not 
shrink from the wounded part of the 
neck. From the shoemaker’s and 
butcher’s point of view the criticisms 
were, no doubt, unexceptionable. But 
after all they were the petty remarks 
of a cobbler and a headsman. If 
|e has been rightly defined as the 
aculty of adding to the existing stock 
of knowledge by new views and new 
combinations, as originality in intel- 
lectual construction, Mr. Froude’s 
style is the vehicle of genius. The 
shoes in his picture may not fit with 
irreproachable accuracy ; the skin of 
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his sentences may not always wrinkle 
precisely at the orthodox line; yet 
the critic who is ie the extent 
of his acquirements by disparaging re- 
marks may be exhibiting at the same 
time the depth of his littleness, We ~ 
do not think that the epithet pictu- 
resque conveys the very highest order 
of praise. In some respects painted 
are superior to written or spoken 
signs 5 in a thousand other, they are 
inferior—inferior in precision, in a 
ancy, in delicacy of association. e 
writer whois picturesgue, and nothing 
more, ma be deficient in all the high- 
est mental capacities. Women, who 
are more subtly observant than men, 
can a most always write picturesque] 
when they have the slightest techni- 
cal mastery over language. To be 
picturesque, and nothing more, is to 
paint with words and not with colours; 
and, therefore, to draw with an infe- 
rior pencil. But, in truth, we know 
few historians who in this department 
can compete with Mr. Froude. We 
need only quote a few sentences al- 
most at random. In the history of 
Wyatt’s rising, Wyatt examines Lon- 
don Bridge on a dark February night 
in 1554. His survey is described in 
these words : 


** On Sunday or Monday night Wyatt 
scaled the leads of the gatehouse, climbed 
into a window, and descended the stairs 
into the lodge. The porter and his wife 
were nodding over the fire. The rebel 
leader bade them on their lives be still, 
and stole along in the darkness to the 
chain, from which the drawbridge had 
been cut away. There, looking across 
the black gulf, where the river was roll- 
ing below, he saw the dusky mouths of 
four gaping cannon, and beyond them, 
in the torch-light, Lord Howard himself, 
keeping watch with the guard.” 


When the supposed symptoms of 
Mary’s pregnancy pass away, the pro- 
cessions, in which the priests kept up 
the farce, are hit off with a few racy 
touches, happily tinted with alaughing 
light of rough old English humour— 


** Mary assured her attendants that 
all was well, and that she felt the motion 
of her child. The physicians professed 
to be satisfied, and the priests were kept 
at work at the litanies. Up and down 
the streets they marched, through city 
and suburb, k and square; torches 
flared along Cheapside at midnight be- 
hind the Holy Sacrament, and 500 poor 
men and women from the almshouse 
walked two and two, telling their beads 
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in their withered fingers. Such march- 
ing, such chanting, such praying, was ne- 
ver heard or seen before or since in Lon- 
don streets. A profane person ran one 
day out of the crowd and hung about a 
priest’s neck, where the beads should be, 
a string of puddings; but they whipped 
him, and prayed on.” 


The condition of the unhappy queen, 
in May, 1555, is told in some inimit- 
able sentences, which are the more 
admirable for the accuracy of the 
ground-colours, derived as they are 
from some dull sentences in a despatch 
of Noailles to Montmorency 


** Her women now understood her con- 
dition : she was sick of a mortal disease ; 
but they durst not tell her. And she 
whose career had been painted out to 
her by the legate as especial and super- 
natural, looked only for supernatural 
causes ofher present state. Throughout 
May she remained in her apartments 
waiting—waiting—in passionate rest- 
lessness. With stomach swollen, and 
features shrunk and haggard, she would 
sit upon the floor, with her knees drawn 
up to her face, in an agony of doubt; 
and, in mockery of her wretchedness, 
letters were again strewed about the 
place by an invisible agency, telling her 
that she was hated by her people.” 


The following portrait of Latimer 
is as true, yet as grand, fresh, and sim- 
ple as that of Foxe himself :— 


** Latimer was then introduced— 
eighty years old now—dressed in an old, 
threadbare gown of Bristol frieze, a 
handkerchief on his head, with a night- 
cap over it; and over that again another 
cap, with two broad flaps buttoned under 
the chin. A leather belt was round his 
waist, to which his Testament was at- 
tached; his spectacles, without a case, 
hung from his neck. So stood the 
greatest man, perhaps, then living in the 
world, a prisoner on his trial, waiting to 
be condemned to death by men profess- 
ing to be the ministers of God. So it 
was in the days of the prophets, so it was 
in the Son of Man’s days; as it was in 
the days of the Son of Man, so was it in 
the Reformer’s days.” 


Here, too, is a picture of a warrior, 
Lord Grey :— 

‘*Grey was a fierce, stern man. It 
was Grey who hung the priests in Ox- 
fordshire from their church towers. it 
was Grey who led the fiery charge upon 
the Scots at Musselburgh, and with a 
pike wound, which laid open cheek, 
tongue, and palate, he ‘ pursued out the 
chase,’ till, choked by heat, dust, and 
his own blood, he was near falling under 
his horse’s feet.” 
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The bestowal of the epithet pictu- 
resque must, in the long run, be left 
to the adjudication of taste. Butthe 
standard of literary taste is not quite 
as capricious as that of the taste for 
claret or Dindon-aux-truffes. The 
critic who should read Keat’s “ Eve 
of St. Agnes” with that shuddering 
concentration of cold— 

** The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold,” 


with those lines descriptive of the 
casement and the diamonded panes, 
that literally seem to blush with deep, 
damasked tints—with that matchless 
Alexandrine, 

“ And the long carpets rose along the gusty 

floor ;” 

or who should turn to “ Hyperion,” 
and uncouverted by 


“Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud ;” 


or, 
** Where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest,” 


should maintain that this varied power 
of colouring, this capacity of seizing 
salient points and compressing the 
essence of whole descriptions into a 
touch or two, was accidental, and that 
“Mr. Keats had no talent for the pic- 
turesque ;’—such a critic might be an 
accomplished gentleman, but he would 
preach to us in vain. And similarly 
in Mr. Froude’s case: his pencil is 
equally at home, and hislights and sha- 
dows equally natural, however varied 
the subject may be. The conspirator 
grimly peering over the black gulf of 
night, the river rolling below, the 
dusky culverins on the far side, and 
the plumed and booted figure in the 
light beyond; the priests marching 
with their mummeries in the proces- 
sion; the hysterical queen, the brave 
old martyr, the fierce knight, with his 
-gashed face—each is struck out from 
musty parchment and dry volume, like 
a photograph, by the sunbeam of his- 
toric genius; and to say that “Mr. 
Froude has no talent for the pictu- 
resque,” is to maintain a silly and 
spiteful paradox. 

The reviewer has a third and more 
“ architectonic” objection to Mr. 
Froude. 

** We at once leap,” he says, ‘‘ to the 
conclusion that there were people of 
simple faith and noble aspiration in those 
days, who were raised high above the 
petty concerns which trouble nations 
now. ‘They thought more of the remis- 
sion of sins than of the reduction of 
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taxes. The Bible supplied the place of 
consols in public regard. The rate of 
wages and the price of mutton were 
matters of indifference; but the sermon 
preached at Paul’s Cross and the last 
Bull from the Pope were affairs of the 
greatest moment. Whether the revenue 
of the year was short and the expendi- 
ture of the “country was excessive were 
inquiries completely overshadowed by 
questions relating to the religious nur- 
ture of the boy-king, or the religious 
sentiments of the queen’s betrothed. 
We observe that the whole nation is in- 
tent on mighty speculations as to faith 
and free-will, the real presence, the 
pope’s authority, and justification by 
faith ; and it is only when we come to the 
appendix that we find huddled together 
a few scraps of information as to the 
state of the currency, the price of wheat, 
ard the amount of the public income. 
That 300 years ago a nation which now 
grovels in pursuit of gain, and aims 
at physical perfection, was all for ro- 
mances and spiritual profit, is a fallacy 
which we leave to the poet, but deny 
to the historian. With regard to our 
own history, a purifying criticism is re- 
quired similar to that which the German 
scholars have applied to the early legends 
of Greece and Rome.” 


In the same smart, but we venture 
to think, superficial strain, Mr. 
Froude’s censor deals with the whole 
reign of Mary. He reminds us of 
the long list of material evils that 
darkened those unhappy years. In 
the year 1555 the crops failed, and 
there was a famine, during which the 
queen gave upafifth part of herrevenue 
to the Church. In 1556, there was 
another dearth; the commonalty in 
some counties were grouting like hogs 
for acorns, and in London mothers 
were leaving their infants at the doors 
of wealthier neighbours. In 1557 
there was, indeed, a golden harvest ; 
but prices were deranged and capital 
disturbed. On the back of this fella 
heavy war. Then we read of lists of 
landed and moneyed men being made 
out for the purpose of a compulsory 
loan, and of an income-tax of 20 per 
cent. The reviewer’s logic from these 
premises is singular. “These were 
the real troubles,” he triumphantly 
exclaims, “that gave a bad name to 
Mary and herrule. She entered upon 
her rule with an exhausted treasury. 
She had to encounter two years of 
famine. 7'herefore it is that the blood 
of the martyrs has left an indelible 
stain upon her memory. 7'herefore it 


is that the fires of Smithfield have 
burned black upon the page of his- 
tory the record of her short, disastrous 
reign.” A notable discovery !—it was 
not persecution but political economy 
which has given Mary so unfortunate 
a character. The epithet which at- 
taches undying infamy to her name, 
and which can never be washed white 
short of the Judgment-seat, should be 
commuted for some appellative which 
might indicate a dear loaf, or famine 
prices, or a 20 per cent. income-tax. 

We are not of those who would af- 
fect to despise political economy. 
But we cannot consent that the funda- 
mental moral and spiritual Jaws 
which hold society together, should 
be sneered away by plausible Sciol- 
ists. Let us remind the clever writer 
of the extracts which we have cited, 
of some very old-fashioned, but, as 
we fancy, most undeniable truths. 

In the first place, then, a consider- 
ation of the nature of man, may ren- 
der it not so perfectly mythical, as he 
appears to think, that “the remission 
of sins” should, at least for a season, 
occupy as much of the popular atten- 
tion as “the reduction of taxes,” and 
that “‘the Bible” should be quoted as 
well as “Consols.” The question has 
not to be decided here of the true 
character and permanent utility of 
the movements called Revivals; but 
it is a simple fact, of which Mr. 
Froude’s critic may convince himself, 
that so lately as four years ago, hun- 
dreds and thousands of American 
merchants were literally in the con- 
dition which he seems to consider an 
impossibility. For a time, at least, 
the Bible, the sermon, and the prayer- 
meeting, were as prominent subjects 
as cotton and consols. If, then, he 
will apply his lively imagination, on 
the one hook to the principles of 
human nature which underlie such 
phenomena as Revivals, and will, on 
the other hand, remember, that in the 
reigns of Edward and Mary the most 
profound questions which can agitate 
the breasts of men had been flung 
broadcast among the English people, 
he may be led to suspect that it is 
not quite so clear that there is nothing 
in Mr. Froude’s view. 

In truth, it is all very well for a 
historian like Gibbon, to reduce all 
the springs of human conduct to two 
—the love of angen and the love of 
action. It follows, smoothly enough, 
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to say that to one of these may be 
ascribed the agreeable, and to the 
other the usefi qualifications. And 
if it be so, the consequence appears 

lausible enough, that the primitive 

hristians, to whom pleasure was a 
peril and action an impertinence, 
were of an inactive and insensible 
disposition, incapable of producing 
either private happiness or public 
benefit. But this “half-stoic, half- 
Epicurean homily,” asit has been well 
called, is founded upon an imperfect 
draught of our nature. It takes no 
account of conscience, of the moral 
and religious sentiments. ““Weknow,” 
says Burke, “and it is our pride to 
know, that man is, by his constitution, 
a religious animal.” The progress of 
natural history gives these words a 
meaning beyond that which was at- 
tached to them even by their illus- 
trious author. What is the argument 
on this subject of one of the first 
philosophers of Europe, who may be 
well taken as the representative of 
Natural History? It is ~ape | 
this: man forms a reign by himself, 
the human kingdom. What, then, 
are the special differential phenomena 
which entitle him to this distinction ? 
They do not exist in the organization 
which he has in common with the 
mammifere, and especially the ape, 
muscle by muscle and nerve by nerve. 
Experiments upon dogs, rabbits, and 
frogs, are ever reflecting light upon 
the human organism. Nor can the 
os sublime coelumquetuert of Ovid 
constitute this differentia, since ducks 
and other birds possess this qualifi- 
cation. Even the mental faculties 
can scarcely be considered the special 
attribute of humanity, since some 
faint and rudimental images, at least, 
of these can be found in other tribes. 
“ Articulately speaking men,” is the 
beautiful and profound epithet of 
Homer. Yet some animals have a 
voice. The patient watchers in fields 
and forests have learned to speak of 
the language of birds and beasts. 
Agassiz goes so far as to affirm that 
the growls of some species of bears 
might be derived from those of other 
species, by the same process which a 
linguist like Max Miiller would 
employ to trace the affiliation of 
Greek to Sanscrit. And as this dif- 
ferential peculiarity cannot be found 
in organization, in mental capacity, 
or in language, neither is it to be traced 
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in the sentiments and emotions, such 
as love, hatred, and jealousy, which 
exist among animals in a wild and 
rudimental shape. These distinctive 
facts are consequently and exclusively 
to be found in the moral region, in 
the notions of deity and immortality, 
in morality and alaien. This great 
religious and theistic argument can- 
not be overthrown by the allegation 
of languages in which no moral terms 
occur, as is said to be the case with 
someAustralian dialects,any more than 
from the absence of certain generic 
terms, such as tree, fish, bird, we can 
conclude that the Australian knows 
no such things. The supposed atheism 
of the Hottentots and Caffres has 
vanished upon a closer acquaintance; 
and Dr. Livingstone vouches for the 
momentous fact, that the existence 
of God, and a future life, are univer- 
sally recognised among the most de- 
graded populations of Africa. 
strictly philosophical definition of 
man, after the fashion of Linnzus, 
will therefore bring us round to the 
sentence of Burke. Linnzus charac- 
terises vegetables as “living, non-sen- 
tient, organized bodies.” He terms 
animals “living, organized bodies, sen- 
tient, and moving themselves spon- 
taneously.” On the same principle, 
the zoological characteristic of man, 
in Linnzean language, ought to be “an 
organized being, living, sentient, en- 
dowed with spontaneous movement, 
with morality and religion.” Thus, 
we come round again with deeper in- 
sight to Burke’s words, “ Man is b 
his constitution a religious animal ;’ 
and see more scientifically the inade- 
quacy of Gibbon’s analysis. The 
mind of Mr. Froude’s reviewer must 
be saturated with that analysis, or it 
would not seem to him a thing so 
utterly incredible that at certain crises 
the moral and religious sentiments, 
which are actually man’s differentia, 
should manifest their existence above 
those economical and secretive quali- 
ties which he possesses in common with 
the ant and magpie. Mr. Froude be- 
lieves, that “man shall not live by 
bread alone,” and his censor attacks 
him for so old a prejudice. 

We would further remind the re- 
viewer, that one feeling ye at 
work among the English in Mary’s 
reign was, that all the miseries which 
darkened over the throne and king- 
dom were the shadow of God’s an- 
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ger. Not all the processions of priests 
in London; nor the gaudy symbolism 
of the restored rites; nor the half- 
simulated, half-hysterical emotion 
which ran round the Houses of Par- 
liament at the ceremonial of the re- 
concilement to Rome, and national 
absolution, pronounced by Pole, could 
persuade the people that the conduct 
of Mary was not under a curse. From 
a false creed, and from the ashes of 
the martyrs, rose a blight which 
blackened the golden fields, and visit- 
ed the Queen with the dry breast and 
miscarrying womb. Possibly this 
feeling may seem superstitious to the 
reviewer ; and the ways of God in 
history are to be traced with rever- 
ence. Yet, if we read the Apocaly 
not as a compendium of European his- 
tory by anticipation with the dreamers 
of the day, but as a magnificent sym- 
bolical representation of the principles 
of universal history, we may be fain to 
excuse the impression. He whosits on 
the white horse with the bow and 
crown, conquering and to conquer, is 
not Trajan; but One whose name is not 
to be lightly spoken. The opening of 
the first seal is not past and gone, 
but continuous. The red horse of 
battle tramples ever and anon upon 
our hills. The black horse swee 
from century to century through the 
blighted corn and mildewed wheat ; 
oa the voice is heard in every famine 
year, “A measure of wheat for a 
penny, and three measures of barley 
or a penny.” Possibly, in the eyes 
of him who saw the vision at Patmos, 
the peasants and artisans of Mary’s 
reign might be better philosophers 
thin even a writer in the Z'imes. 

But it is time for us to pass on to 
a more direct examination of Mr. 
Froude’s volumes ; and we will refer 
to those points which seem to us most 
worthy of —- 

First, then, there is much import- 
ant truth in the statement, which 
is brought out with such consistency 
and clearness, that the English peo- 
ple, on the whole, were discon- 
tented with the progress of the 
Reformation so far, and entertained 
hopes of Mary. A trail of corruption 
had followed its pathway over Eng- 
land, A reaction set in upon the 
extreme Puritanic views, which then 
were agreeable to an influential and 
noisy minority, but distasteful to 
the strong, quiet, common-sense in- 
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stincts of the most powerful portion 
of the people. Some of the best men 
in England occupied the same theo- 
logical position which we have been 
assured is now occupied by Garibaldi 
himself. They had no very senng 
objection to the ancient ceremonia 
They were willing to be Catholics, 
even Roman Catholics—so far as a 
moderate theoretical recognition of 
the primacy of the Roman See—but 
not Papists by a singleinch. One of 
the great merits of the volume is the. 
strong way in which this is put; and 
then the stern, chorus-like indignation 
with which the historian places be- 
fore us the divine Até that drove the 
guilty church and her miserable tools 
to lose the great game which lay in 
their hands. Every section which 
treats of the Papal legate, of Philip 
and Mary, and of Paul IV., seems to 
be haunted by a voice chanting Quos 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat. In 
so ardent a Protestant, and with the 
oa to Mr. Froude’s words, the reader 
will not misinterpret this bitter sum- 
mary :— 

«The deliverers of England from the 
Egyptian bondage of the Papacy had 
led the people out into a wilderness, 
where the manna had been stolen by the 
leaders, and there were no tokens of a 
promised land. To the universities the 
Reformation had brought with it deso- 
lation ; to the people of England it had 
brought misery and want. The once 
open hand was closed; the once open 
heart was hardened ; the ancient loyalty 
of man to man was exchanged for the 
scuffling of selfishness; the change of 
faith had brought with it no increase of 
freedom, and less of charity. The pri- 
sons were crowded, as before, with suf- 
ferers for opinion, and the creed of a 
thousand years was made a crime by a 
doctrine of yesterday ; monks and nuns 
wandered by hedge and highway, as 
missionaries of discontent ; and pointed, 
with bitter effect, to the fruits of the 
new belief, which had been crimsoned 
in the blood of thousands of English 

ts. The English people were not 

yet so much in love with wretchedness 
that they would set aside, for the sake 
of it, a princess whose injuries pleaded 
for her, whose title was sional by Act 
of Parliament. In the tyranny under 
which the nation was groaning, the 
moderate men of all creeds looked to the 
accession of Mary as to the rolling awa 
of some bad black nightmare.”—V 
vi. page 28. 

And here we may indicate what 
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seems to us a change in Mr. Froude’s 
int of view. It is not the first in 
is restless intellectual career. The 
day was, when his brother’s memory 
hung about him—when a dim, sweet 
blinding spell came over him—when 
a pomp of ritual attracted him, with 
its charm of chants and intoxicating 
incense. This was succeeded by the 
disenchantment described in the Ne- 
mesis, After a season of doubt, he 
began once more to wrestle his way 
to belief. But his convictions were 
weak and hesitating. A passionate 
hatred of priestcraft and dogmatism 
was the strongest article of his creed. 
In this mood the first volumes of his 
history were written. Anglicanism, 
with its moderate and compromising 
spirit, was then his abhorrence. But 
thought, and a deeper acquaintance 
with the life and writings of Cranmer 
and Ridley especially, have altered 
the ‘position of the glass once more. 
He now sees that compromise is not 
cowardice, and that the mean, ab- 
horred of youth and passion, is the 
uiet road by which Truth and Wis- 
om are wont to walk, scared by the 
crowd and gabble to the right hand 
and to the left. This beautiful pas- 
sage on the Prayer-book could not 
have stood in the earlier volumes. It 
expresses a conviction which has been 
slowly arrived at :— 


** As the translation of the Bible bears 
upon it the imprint of the mind of Tyn- 
dal, so while the Church of England re- 
mains the image of Cranmer will be seen 
reflected on the calm surface of the 
Litany. The most beautiful portions of 
it are translations from the Breviary ; 
yet the same prayers translated by others 
would not be those which chime like 
church bells in the ears of the English 
child. The translations and the ad- 
dresses which are original have the same 
silvery melody of language, and breathe 
the same simplicity of spirit. So long 
as Cranmer trusted himself, and would 
not let himself be dragged beyond his 
convictions, he was the representative 
of the feelings of the best among his 
countrymen. With the reverend love 
for the past which could appropriate its 
excellence, he could feel, at the same 
time, the necessity for change. While 
he could no longer regard the sacraments 
with a superstitious idolatry, he saw in 
them ordinances divinely appointed, and 
therefore especially if inexplicably sa- 
cred. In this temper, for the most part, 
the English Church Services had now, 
after patient labour, been at length com- 
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pleted by him, and were about to be laid 


before Parliament. They had grown 
slowly. First had come the Primers of 
Henry VIII., then the Litany was ad- 
ded, and then the first Communion book. 
The next step was the Prayer-book of 
1549; and now at last the complete 
Liturgy, which survives afterthree hun- 
dred years. In a few sentences, only 
inserted, apparently, under the influence 
of Ridley, doctrinal theories were pressed 
beyond the point to which opinion was 
legitimately gravitating. The priest was 
converted absolutely into a minister, the 
altar into a table, the eucharist into a 
commemoration, and a commemoration 
only. But these peculiarities were un- 
congenial with the rest of the Liturgy, 
with which they refused to harmonize, 
and on the final establishment of the 
Church of England were dropped or 
modified. They were, in fact, the seed 
of vital alterations for which the nation 
was unprepared—which, had Edward 
lived two years longer, would have pro- 
duced first the destruction of the church 
as a body politic, and then an after-fruit 
of reaction more inveterate than even 
the terrible one under Mary. But Ed- 
ward died before the Liturgy could be 
further tampered with; and, from 
amidst the foul weeds in which its 
roots were buried, it stands up beautiful 
—the one admirable thing which the 
unhappy reign produced. Prematurely 
born, and too violently forced upon the 
country, it was nevertheless the right 
thing—the thing which essentially an- 
swered to the spiritual demands of the 
nation. They rebelled against it, be- 
cause it was precipitately thrust upon 
them ; but services which have overlived 
80 many storms speak for their own ex- 
cellence, and speak for the merit «f the 
workman. As the Liturgy was prepared 
for Parliament and people, so for the 
convocation and the clergy, there were 
drawn up a body of articles of religion— 
forty-two of them, as they were first 
devised—thirty-nine, as they are now 
known to the theological student. These 
also have survived, and, like other things 
in this country, have survived their 
utility and the causes which gave them 
birth.” 


But the central figure of this por- 
tion of the history is of course Mary 
herself. It has been drawn by Mr. 
Froude with care as well as genius ; 
and his notes, brief and unostentatious 
as they are, sufficiently attest the as- 
siduity with which contemporary ma- 
nuscripts have been examined. She 
is exhibited to us as she was: a wo- 
man-not naturally or disinterestedly 
cruel; but with that peculiar mental 
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and moral constitution which seems 
capable of being saturated with the 
spirit of Roman superstition. What 
she became she was made by Pope, 


cardinal, and priests. There is a mix-’ 


ture of irony, pity, and indignation 
in the delineation of the middle-aged 
devotee, chanting Veni Creator before 
the Host for a young and royal hus- 
band; tricking out her wan face to 
catch his fancy; waiting for the loi- 
terer with hysterical longing ; then 
protruding her lean and ghastly figure 
to make peers, parliament, and people 
sensible of the hope with which she 
was pregnant; and finally, her love 
withered by Philip’s profligacy, and 
her proud expectation of royal and 
Catholic issue changed into the sober 
certainty of disease and_ sterility, 
waiting for death, not without pa- 
tience and firmness. Two sermons 
were preached at her obsequies, one 
by White, Bishop of Winchester, the 
other by Feckenham, Abbot of West- 
minster. White, who had a florid 
style, and whom Camden admits to 
have been a “tolerable poet,” chose 
the curious text, “A living dog is 
better than a dead lion.” It was 
drily remarked, that “one not present 
at the place might easily tell whom 
he made the lion and whom the 4 
Yet, while “he strewed all the 
flowers of his rhetoric on Queen Mary 
deceased, leaving not so much as the 
stalks to scatter on her surviving sis- 
ter,” it must be admitted that some 
of the flowers were not wholly unde- 
served. “Take Queen Mary in her- 
self,” writes Fuller, “abstracted from 
her opinions, and secluded from her 
dloody counsellors, and her memory 
will justly come under commendation. 
Indeed, she knew not the art of being 
popular, and never cared to learn it ; 
and generally (being given more to 
her beads than her book) had less of 
learning (or parts to get it) than any 
of her father’s children. She hated 
to equivocate in her own religion ; 
and always was what she was, with- 
out dissembling her judgment or 
ractice for fear or flattery ; little be- 
oved of her subjects, to whom though 
once she remitted an entire subsidy, 
et it little moved their affections ; 

cause, though liberal in this act, 
she had been unjust in another—her 
breach of promise to the gentry of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. However, she 
had been a worthy princess, had as 
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little cruelty been done under her as 
was done by her. Her devotion al- 
ways commended her profit, and of- 
tentimes did fill the church with the 
emptying of her own exchequer.” We 
will only add another personal touch 
from Fuller: “ Queen Mary’s person 
‘was no gainer (scarce a saver) of affec- 
tion, having her father’s features—a 
face broad and big, with her mother’s 
colour—a somewhat swarthy com- 

lexion.”” We may now hang up Mr. 

roude’s portrait beside that of the 
quaint old historian. 


**No English sovereign ever ascended 
the throne with larger popularity than 
Mary Tudor. The country was eager 
to atone to her for her mother’s injuries, 
and the instinctive loyalty of the Eng- 
lish towards their natural sovereign was 
enhanced by the abortive efforts of 
Northumberland to rob her of her in- 
heritance. She had reigned little more 
than five years, and she descended into 
the grave amidst curses deeper than the 
acclamations which welcomed her ac- 
cession. In that brief time she had 
swathed her name in that horrid epithet 
which will cling to it for ever; and yet 
from the passions which generally tempt 
sovereigns into crime she was entirely 
free; to the time of her accession she 
had lived a blameless, and in many re- 
spects, a noble life, and few men or wo- 
men have lived less capable of doing 
knowingly a wrong thing. Philip's con- 
duct, which could not extinguish her 
passion for him, and the collapse of the 
inflated imaginations which bad sur- , 
rounded her supposed pregnancy, it can 
hardly be doubted, affected her sanity. 
Those forlorn hours, when she would sit 
on the ground with her knees drawn to 
her face; those restless days and nights 
when like a ghost she would wander 
about the palace, rousing herself only 
to write tear-blotted letters to her hus- 
band; those bursts of fury over the 
libels dropped in her way, or the march- 
ings in procession behind the Host in 
the Londen streets—these are all symp- 
toms of hysterical derangement, and 
leave little room, as we think of her, for 
other feelings than pity. But if Mary 
was insane, the madness was of a kind 
which placed her absolutely under her 
spiritual directors; and the responsibility 
for her cruelties, if responsibility be 
any thing but a name, rests first with 

ardiner, who commenced them; and 
secondly, and in a higher degree, with 
Reginald Pole. The revenge of the 
clergy for their past humiliations, and 
the too natural tendency of an oppressed 
party to abuse suddenly recovered 
power, combined to originate the Ma- 





rian persecution. The rebellions and 
massacres, the political scandals, the 
universal suffering throughout the coun- 
try during Edward’s minority, had 
created a general bitterness in all classes 
against the Reformers; the Catholics 
could appeal with justice to the apparent 
consequences of heretical opinions; and 
when the Reforming preachers them- 
selves denounced so loudly the irreligion 
which had attended their success, there 
was little wonder that the world took 
them at their word, and was ready to 
permit the use of strong suppressive 
measures to keep down the unruly ten- 
dencies of uncontrolled fanatics. But 
neither these, nor any other feeling of 
English growth, would have produced 
the scenes which have stamped this un- 
happy reign with a character so fright- 
ful. Archbishop Parker, who knew 
Pole and Pole’'s doings well, called him 
Carnifex et flagellum ecclesie Angli- 
cane—the hangman, and the scourge 
of the Church of England. His charac- 
ter was irreproachable; in all the virtues 
of the Catholic Church he walked with- 
out spot or stain, and the system to 
which he had surrendered himself had 
left to him of the common selfishness of 
mankind his enormous vanity alone. 
But that system had extinguished also 
in him the human instincts—the genial 
emotions by which theological theories 
stand especially in need to be corrected. 
He belonged to a class of persons at all 
times numerous, in whom enthusiasm 
takes the place of understanding; who 
are men of an idea, and unable to accept 
human things as they are, are passionate 
loyalists, passionate churchmen, pas- 
sionate revolutionists, as the accidents 
of their age may determine. Happily 
for the welfare of mankind, persons so 
constituted rarely arrive at power; 
should power come to them, they use it 
as Pole used it, to defeat the ends which 
are nearest to their hearts. 


«« The teachers who finally converted 
the English nation to Protestantism 
were not the declaimers from the pulpit, 
nor the voluminous controversialists 
with the pen. These, indeed, could 
produce arguments which, to those who 
were already convinced, seemed as if 
they ought to produce conviction, but 
conviction did not follow till the fruits 
of the doctrine bore witness to the spirit 
from which it came. The evangelical 
teachers, caring only to be allowed to 
develop their own opinions, and perse- 
cute their opponents, had walked hand 
in hand with men who had spared neither 
tomb nor altar; who had stripped the 
lead from the church roofs, and stolen 
the bells from the church towers; and 
between them they had so outraged 
such plain, honest minds as remained 
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in England, that had Mary been con- 
tent with mild repression, had she left 
the Pope to those who loved him, and 
had married, instead of Philip, some 
English lord, the Mass would have re-~ 
tained its place, the clergy in moderate 
form would have resumed their old 
authority, and the Reformation would 
have waited for a century. In an evil 
hour, the queen listened to the unwise 
advisers who told her that moderation 
in religion was the sin of the Laodiceans ; 
and while the fanatics, who had brought 
scandal on the reforming cause, either 
truckled like Shaxton, or stole abroad 
to wrangle over surplices and forms of 
prayers, the true and the good atoned 
with their lives for the crimes of others, 
and vindicated a noble cause by nobly 
dying for it; and while among the re- 
formers, that which was most bright 
and excellent shone out with a preter- 
natural lustre, so were the Catholics per- 
mitted to exhibit also the preternatural 
features of the creed which was expiring. 
Although Pole and Mary could have 
laid their hands on earl and baron, 
knight and gentleman, whose heresy 
was notorious, although in the queen's 
own guard there were many who never 
listened to a Mass, they durst not strike 
where there was danger that they would 
be struck in return. They went out 
into the highways and hedges, they 
gathered up the lame, the halt, and the 
blind ; they took the weaver from his 
loom, the carpenter from his workshop, 
the husbandman from his plough; they 
laid hands on maidens and boys, who 
had never heard of any other religion 
than that which they were called on to 
abjure, old men tottering into the grave, 
and children whose lips could but just 
lisp the articles of their creed, and of 
these they made their burnt-offerings, 
with these they crowded their prisons ; 
and when filth and famine killed them, 
they flung them out to rot. How long 
England would have endured the re 

tition of the horrid spectacles is hard to 
say. The persecution lasted three years ; 
and in that time something less than 
300 persons were burnt at the stake. 

“ « By imprisonment,’ said Lord Bur- 
leigh, ‘ by torment, by famine, by fire, 
almost the number of 400 were in their 
various ways, lamentably taken off.’ Yet, 
as I have already said, interference was 
impossible, except by armed force. The 
country knew from the first, that by the 
course of nature the period of cruelty 
must be a brief one, it knew that a suc- 
cessful rebellion is at best a calamity ; 
and the bravest and wisest men would 
not injure an illustrious cause by con- 
duct less than worthy of it, so long as 
endurance was possible. They had saved 
Elizabeth’s life and Elizabeth’s rights, 
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and Elizabeth, when the timo came, 
would deliver her subjects. The Ca- 
tholics, therefore, were permitted to 
continue their cruelties till the cup of 
iniquity was full, till a had taught 
the educated laity of England to regard 
them with horror, and until the Romanist 
superstition had died amidst the execra- 
tions of the people of its own excess,’” 


But we should omit some leading 
features of this portion of the work, 
if we did not dwell fora moment upon 
Mr. Froude’s representations of Pole 
and Cranmer. 

Of Mr. Froude it may be said that 
he realizes Johnson’s wish—he is 
emphatically, “a good hater.” The 
intensity of his abhorrence of Pole is 
something almost personal. An en- 
thusiastic Oxford logici of some 
twenty years ago, is said to have 
been startled, by some heresy upon 
the “predicables,” into exclaiming, 
with warmth: “If I met that pe 
Porphyry, upon a coach, I should te 
him that he was an ass.” Certainly 
Mr. Froude is never wearied of tel- 
ling us that Pole is “an ass,” and 
ne worse. According to him 
the Papal legate is the stormy petrel 


of his own party, ever boding ruin 
and disgrace to the cause aah he 


loved so ionately. Heit was who 
fed fat the queen’s hysterical desire 
for the Spanish match. He it was 
who, more than Gardiner or Bonner, 
was responsible for the Marian per- 
secutions. We differfrom Mr. Froude, 
with the submission which belongs 
to our inferior knowledge. Bishop 
Short, in his jejune but very ac- 
eurate History of the Church of 
England, gives it as his opinion, that 
“it eet never be forgotten that 
the side of reason and mercy found 
an advocate in Cardinal Pole.” It 
is recorded by Burnet, in the third 
book of his History of the Reforma- 
tion, that when Bonner, in 1557, con- 
demned sixteen persons to be burned, 
Pole obtained the pardon of two, 
the only pardon of the kind issued in 
that reign. A man’s moderation may 
be inferred from the accusations of 
zealots of his own Pole lost 
the Pa yn f om the imputa- 
tion of holding Lutheran views on 
the subject of justification ; ind 

he is known to have sympathi 

with the Reformers rather than with 
the extreme opinions of such Romish 
divines as Osorius; and Haddon at- 
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tributes to him a saying, little less 
noble than that of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, which has been quoted by 
Hooker : Non potest viribus humanis 
nimium detrahi, nec addi Divine 
ratie. “Too much cannot be taken 
rom human strength, nor too much 
attributed to Divine grace.” It is, 
indeed, impossible to exonerate Pole 
from the guilt of the blood which was 
shed by Thornton, his suffragan, and 
Hapsfield, his archdeacon, in the city 
and neighbourhood of Canterbury ; 
but he seems to have contented him- 
self with burning the bones of dead, 
rather than the corpses of living, 
heretics ; and he was probably 
always actuated by a desire of wiping 
away the imputation of Lutheranism 
rather than by the genuine spirit of 
Papal intolerance. 
nto the mind and character of 
Cranmer, Mr. Froude enters with fine 
psychological insight. His summary 
of the motives which might probably 
have weakened Cranmer’s resolution 
in the hour of need, reminds one of 
Lord Bacon’s saying that among the 
chief desiderata for re-writing history 
isa complete collection of “characters, 
Cranmer has been coarsely branded 
by Protestant as well as Roman Ca- 
tholic. To Lingard he is, of course, 
the weak and cowardly author of the 
“seven recantations,” published after 
his death, with Bonner’s approbation; 
the subtle heretic who went to,the 
stake with a speech retracting his 
doctrine on the Eucharist, if he were 
pardoned, while if he were condemned 
a section could be slipped in, to dis- 
appoint his adversaries of the sweetest 
rtion of their triumph, and to fur- 
ish up his tarnished name among the 
adherents of the Reformation. . 
testants generally have passed by the 
subject with a sigh—perhaps reluc- 
tantly confessing with Bishop Short 
“that his fall takes off from the whole 
of the glorious dignity of his martyr- 
dom”—perhaps, as Lingard says, “de- 
fending his memory by maintainin, 
that his constancy at the stake h 
atoned for his apostacy in the prison.” 
Yet is it not better to sa oft him, as 
our good old historian of Jewel’s pre- 
varication, “The most orient Jewel on 
earth hath some flaws therein. To 
conceal this his fault had been par- 
tiality; to excuse it, flattery; to insult 
over him, cruelty; to pity him, charity; 
to be wary of ourselves, in the like 
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occasion, Christian discretion.” All 
men are not physically brave; and 
every man, perhaps, who has adopted 
a creed different from that of his nur- 
sery and school-room, and alien to the 
medium in which his spirit has lived 
up to manhood, has had misgivings of 
the heart, even while his will was un- 
shaken, und his intellect unclouded. 
Let us hear the eloquent historian. 

** The exact day on which this letter 
reached the archbishop is uncertain, but 
it vas very near the period of his sen- 
tence. He had dared death bravely while 
it was distant; but he was physically 
timid. The near approach of the agony 
which he had witnessed in others un- 
nerved him ; and ina moment of mental 
and moral prostration, Cranmer may 
well have looked in the mirror which 
Pole held up to him. and asked himself 
whether, after all, the being there de- 
scribed was his true image—whether it 
was himself as others saw him. A faith 
which had existed for centuries; a faith 
in which generation after generation have 
lived happy and virtuous lives; a faith 
in which all good men are agreed, and 
only the bad dispute; such a faith car- 
ries an evidence and a weight with it, 
beyond what can be looked for in a creed 
reasoned out by individuals; a creed 
which had the ban upon it of inherited 
execration, which had been held in ab- 
horrence once by him who was now 
called upon to die forit. Only fools and 
fanatics believe that they cannot be mis- 
taken. Sick misgivings may have taken 
hold upon him in moments of despon- 
dency, whether after all the millions 
who received the Roman supremacy 
might not be more right than the thou- 
sarids who denied it; whether the argu- 
ment on the Real Presence which had 
satisfied him for fifty years might not be 
better founded than his recent doubts. It 
is not possible for a man of gentle and 
modest nature to feel himself the object 
of intense detestation without uneasy 
pangs; and as such thoughts came and 
went, a window might seem to open, 
through which there was a return to life 
and freedom. His trial was not greater 
than hundreds had borne and would bear 
with constancy; but the temperaments 
of men are unequally constituted, and a 
subtle intellect and a sensitive organiza- 
tion are not qualifications which make 
martyrdom easy. Life by the law of 
the Church, by justice, by precedent, 
was given to all who would accept it on 
terms of submission. ‘That the arch- 
bishop should be tempted to recant, 
with the resolution formed notwithstand- 
ing that he should still suffer, whether 
he yielded or whether he was obstinate, 
was a suspicion which his experience of 
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the legate had not taught him to enter- 
tain. So it was that Cranmer’s spirit 
gave way; and he who had disdained to 
fly, when flight was open to him, because 
he considered that having done the most 
in establishing the Retormation, he was 
bound to face the responsibility of it, fell 
at last under the protraction of the trial. 
So perished Cranmer. He was brought 
out with the eyes of his soul blinded, to 
make sport for his enemies; and in his 
death he brought upon them a wider de- 
struction than he had effected by his 
teaching while alive. Pole was ap- 
pointed the next day to the See of Can- 
terbury. But the Court had overreached 
themselves by their cruelty. Had they 
been contented to accept therecantation, 
they could have left the archbishop to 
die broken-hearted, pointed at by the 
finger of pitying scorn, and the Refor- 
mation would have been disgraced in its 
champion. They were tempted by an 
evil spirit of revenge into an act unsanc- 
tioned even by their own bloody laws, 
and they gave him an opportunity of 
redeeming his fame and of writing his 
name in the roll of martyrs. The worth 
of a man must be measured by his-life, 
not by his failure under a single and 
peculiar trial.”—Vol. vi. 413-416; 429, 
430. 


It is a very interesting suggestion 
of Mr. Froude’s, that one sentence of 
Cranmer’s speech—* One wordspoken 
by a man at his last end will be 
more remembered than the sermons 
made of them that live and remain,” 
was in Shakspeare’s mind when he 
wrote these wonderful lines for the 
dying Gaunt— 


**O! but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom 

spent in vain; 
For they breathe truth that breathe their 
words in pain, 


More are men’s ends marked than their lives 
before; 


The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last ; 

Writ in remembrance more ‘than things 
long past.” 


There is yet another qualification 
which Mr. Froude possesses as the 
historian of the period which he has 
chosen. A poet requires humour 
negatiwely, that is to say, in sufficient 
quantity to make him conscious when 
he is ridiculous. But the historian of 
England, under the Tudors, requires 
humour positively, to render him ca- 
pable of entering into the character of 
the times and the people with full 
appreciation. This was, perhaps, 
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partly owing to the religion which 
was then dominant. There is more 
carelessness and indolence, more of 
the outward tumultuous life, less in- 
troversion and concentrated thought, 
among Roman Catholics than Pro- 
testants. Ceremonies and festivals 
collect the people in throngs. The 
intense belief in the remission of sins, 
as dependent upon the priest’sabsolvo 
te, prevents spiritual anxiety. Re- 
ligious duty is not meditation upon a 
book, but the performance of certain 
functions. In all Roman Catholic 
countries, a light and jesting way of 
speaking of holy things is encouraged, 
which to us would seem very profane. 
This prevalent hwmorousness of the 
Tudor times was also, no doubt, in 
measure owing to the recklessness 
which constant exposure to danger 
engenders among a people so brave 
as the English. As a matter of fact, 
laughter and terror, the ridiculous 
and the sorrowful, are strangely inter- 
mingled in the chronicles of those 
days. Bright spray-drops of fun 
hang from the great mill-wheel of 
history. Acts of Parliament—witness 
that of Henry VIII. on “sturdy and 
valiant beggars” —have a kindof grim 
playfulness. The Cardinal Legate 
must surely have been chuckling to 
himself when he uses the funny com- 

arison, which we proceed to quote in 

is pastoral letter to the citizens of 
London, admonishing them to give 
back some part of the goods of the 
church, with which they had been 
indulged for a time :—“ It was left in 
your hand, as it were an apple in a 
child’s hand given by the mother, 
which she, perceiving him to feed too 
much of, and knowing it should do 
him hurt if he himself should eat the 
whole, would have him give her a 
little piece thereof; which, the boy 
refusing, and whereas he would cry 
out if she would take it from him, 
letteth him alone therewith. But the 
father, her husband, coming in, if he 
shall see how the boy will not let go 
one morsel to the mother that hath 
given him the whole, she asking it 
with so fair means, he may, perad- 
venture, take the apple out of the 
boy’s hand, and, if he cry beat him 
also, and cast the apple out of the 
window.” Nor is it only about gear 
and lands that those iron men can 
laugh. They can sport with the King 
of Terrors himself. The accusations 
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which brought Ferrars, Bishop of St. 
David's, to the stake at Carmarthen, 
run riot with humour, and bear wit- 
ness to an inventiveness, which, in 
milder times, might have made a 
Thackeray or an Albert Smith. There 
is a richness in the picture of the 
Right Reverend Prelate :—“ Espying 
a seal-fish tumbling in Milford Haven, 
and creeping down to the rocks by 
the water side, where he continued 
whistling by the space of an -hour, 
oo the nary that laughed 
ast at him, he made the fish to tarry 
there” :—which is only diminished 
when we remember the trifling fact 
that the object of this innocent joke 
was to burn a good man alive with 
insult and agony unutterable. We all 
remember how— 
* More’s enius pl: 
With the inoffensive pad of hn a 

Than the bare axe more luminousand keen."* 
But the rarest specimen of all is con- 
nected with Wyatt’s rising, and we 
record it more willingly as it is not to 
be found in Mr. Froude’s narrative or 
notes. The scene is Sir Thomas Wy- 
att’s residence at Allingham Castle, 
on the Medway. The time is Janu- 
ary, 1554. The wild winds are whis- 
tling through the leafless woods, and 
the yellow river rolls on with a dull 
and leaden gleam. Inside the castle 
all is commotion : outside, wild hope 
and wilder terror. A few days 
decide whether the master of the 
castle, and many a gallant gentleman, 
shall lose his head by a traitor’s death, 
or drive out Philip and Popery from 
England. A few days, and every 
church bell from Tunbridge to Maid- 
stone, and from Maidstone to Roches- 
ter, will be ringing out an alarm, over 
farm and grange, and London itself 
be in arms. In this state of affai 
while the pear of rebellion is ripe, an 
the first touch may make it drop into 
the lap of death, a royal herald, in his 
gorgeous coat, booted and spurred, 
—s up to the deeply-moated house. 

he drawbridge was up. But one 
part of the moat appeared to be ford- 
able. Just beyond that spot walked 
a retainer in Wyatt’s livery. The 
herald shouted to inquire whether the 
place afforded a safe passage, to which 
came a shout of “Yea, yea!” In 
went horseand man, heavily accoutred 
as they were ; the horse sank nearly 
up tothe bridle. Had it not been for 
his prodigious strength, the magnifi- 
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cent animal would have been buried 
in the ooze, and his rider with him. 
Shivering with cold, his gilded and 
richly coloured surcoat daubed with 
mud, his plume draggled with wet, the 
herald stood in the presence of Sir 
Thomas, and passionately complained 
of the danger and insult to which the 
ae messenger had been exposed. 
yatt protested his innocence, and 
summoned his establishment toge- 
ther that the culprit might be disco- 
vered. The herald at once challenged 
the offender. ‘“ Alas!” said Sir Tho- 
mas, “he is a mere natural, as will 
appear, if youexamine him.” “Why, 
surah,” asked the herald, “did you 
direct me to come over where it was 
hard to pass without drowning?” 
“The ducks came over not long . 
fore you,” replied the fellow, “ and 
their legs, I wot, were shorter than 
your horse’s.” Angry as the herald 
was, the joke was too racy of English 
soil at that time not to obtain pardon; 
he only smiled, and said, “ Sir Tho- 
mas, hereafter let your fool wear the 
badge of his profession that he may 
deceive no more in this kind.” The 
whole stern battlements of English 
history at this period are starred and 
dotted with rough flowers of this kind, 
ing out between the loopholes be- 
bin which the armour gleams, and 
siniling in crannies under the scaffold 
and below the headsman’s stroke. It 
is among Mr. Froude’s subordinate, 
but real, claims to be a faithful ex- 
ponent of the period, that he can recal 
the peculiar colouring of the lichens 
and wall-fiowers, as well as the mas- 
sive framework of the building itself. 
The perusal of such sections as “ Phi- 
lip’s Virtues,’ “The Wet Ride to 
inchester,” and “The Hot Gos- 
peller,” will prove that the praise 
which we accord is not beyond the 
truth. 

We have now examined the chief 
accusations of Mr. Froude’s severest 
critic, and given some analysis of the 
salient points in his recent volumes. 
On the whole, our conclusion must be, 
that while his narrative might be 
smoother, betterjoined, and more natu- 
rally continuous—and while hisstyle is 
occasionally careless and redundant— 
these blemishes are more than atoned 
for by his peculiar capacity of hittin 
off the smallest lines of individua 
character; by his intense moral ear- 
nestness ; by the laborious accuracy, 
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whose rough materials are fused into 
the white glow of his eloquence; by 
his power of sympathizing with va- 
rious and apparently irreconcilable 
forms of opinion, and of throwing him- 
self into the very spirit and efferves- 
cence of the age. That his tendencies 
are spiritual rather than material ; 
that his modes of thought are those 
of the poet and ethical philosopher 
rather than of the political economist; 
that he is at the antipodes to Comte 
and the Positive School must be ad- 
mitted. But we are not sorry to es- 
cape from the icy, transcendental re- 
gion of laws and abstractions into the 
warmer range, which is inhabited b 

men and women of like passions wit 

ourselves. And the fact of belonging 
to the spiritual school of historians is 
surely no grave accusation against him 
who chronicles the era of the English 
Reformation—the spring-tide of Eng- 
land’s intellectual and religious new 
birth ; the battle-field of contending 
weve ; the age of bold doers, 

Ider thinkers, and sufferers bolder 
again than either. 

The great moral lesson which these 
volumes contain is, we think, of a 
semi-theological character. It is that 
which has been expressed by Words- 
worth— 


“ High and low, 
Watchwords of party on all tongues are rife ; 
As if a Church, though sprang from Heaven, 
must owe 
To opposites and fierce extremes her life : 
Not to the golden means and quiet flow 
Of truths that soften hatred, temper strife.” 


An appearance of rushing wildly 
into extremes, with a deep, powerful 
under-current running quietly against 
this apparent tendency, and eee 
overbearing it and sucking it down, 
is one great lesson of church history 
in England. So was it at the Revo- 
lution and at the Restoration—so is 
it with the Evangelical and Church 
revivals—so is it now—so was it on 
the accession of Mary—so again at 
her death. One great characteristic 
of our Church—and her characteristic 
it must remain, if she is to represent 
the life of this great ple—is the 
comprehensiveness of her toleration. 
When she was but a small sapling the 
word was carved upon her rind by 
the strong hands of Ridley and Cran- 
mer, and the letters have grown and 
lengthened upon the bark of the ma- 
jestic tree, beneath whose shadow the 
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nation re Can it be otherwise 
with a Church from whose lay mem- 
bers no other test seems to be exacted 
than the Apostles’ Creed; while the 
Articles which her ministers are re- 
or to sign are (whatever Mr. 
roude may 
embrace rather than to exclude. 
Sneered at asa “compromise,” taunt- 
ed with “the stammering lips of her 
ambiguous formularies,” wanting, as 
she is, in the cast-iron precision of 
the dogmas of Trent, and in the dog- 
matic narrowness of some of the Re- 
formed communions, she has yet the 
modesty of truth and the moderation 
of wisdom. As the Constitution of 
England is based upon the harmonious 
inter-working of two ape rin- 
ciples, the principle of order and the 
5 s of freedom—without the 
ormer of which there would be a per- 
petuation of antiquated abuses, with- 
out the latter, no bulwark against the 
mutations of ignorant caprice—so in 
the Established Church, we find two 
classes of men mainly influenced by 
one or the other. Since the Refor- 
mation the representatives of these 
two principles have existed within 
her bosom. Occasionally they have 
come into fierce collision ; occasion- 
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ally one or other has stepped over the 
lineof demarcation. The conciliation 
of these opposite tendencies may not 
appear to going on now with a 
very accelerated pace; yet wemay hope 
that practically impossible schemes of 
conciliation from without are soon to 
be exchanged for efforts after union 
within. ¢ men remember that the 
mountains must be of different out- 
lines and of varying hues, but it is the 
one light of heaven which streams 
upon their uplifted brows. 

A yet higher lesson, with which we 
conclude -our notice, is eloquently 
taught. The Church could only be 
purified by her Lord’s way of suffer- 
ing. The iron bar, however massive, 
has a tendency to crystallize in severe 
frost, when it snaps and crumbles at 
a touch. Prosperity is the time of 
the Church’s crystallization; but if 
the bar be removed, heated, and made 
incandescent in the furnace, it is re- 
stored to its original strength. So 
was the Church strengthened by her 
plunge into the fiery furnace of mar- 
tyrdom. It is the highest merit of 
Mr. Froude’s work that it shows us, 
walking among our faithful witnesses, 
a form like the Son of God. 


ANTRIM CASTLE. 


PART III.—CONCLUSION. 


On approaching the Castle from the 
town of Antrim, the first object that 
attracts attention is the grand en- 
trance in the west end of the castel- 
lated park wall, which crosses the 
upper end of the main street. It is 
an arched gate of solid oak in two 
opening and closing noiselessly 
by unseen agency ; and surmounted 
by a turretted warder’s lodge. On 
state occasions, when the warders, 
dressed up in their antique na, 
with battle-axe in hands, mount guar 
here, the effect is most picturesque, 
and carries the mind instinctively to 
the days of Cressy and of Agincourt, 
or of the native Irish and the “ Sas- 
sanach settler,” when Sir Hugh Clot- 
worthy raised this stronghold in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
A broad carriage drive, thickly plant- 
ed at either side about the gate with 


flowering shrubs and forest trees, 
brings the visitor in a few minutes to 
the Castle itself, in appearance an 
ancient French chateau. Its general 
feature is that of a square embattled 
tower of three stories, having a south- 
ern front, with the addition of a long 
wing of the same height, stretchin 

towards the north by a terrace wal 

on the banks of the River Owen-View, 
or Six-mile-water, terminating with 
two castellated towers at either side, 
from which, at the extreme end, starts 
out a larger tower in the Italian style, 
This tower is considerably elevated 
above the rest of the building, and 
presents a oer elegant front towards 
the new stables and Lough Neagh. 
The walls of the building are massive, 
and constructed more for strength 
than ornament. The entire length of 
the Castle from north to south, ex- 
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clusive of the Italian tower, is fifty- 
two yards. It underwent extensive 
alterations in the beginning of the 
present century. They were finished 
in the year 1813, under the inspection 
of Chichester, fourth Earl of Massa- 
reene. Before that time, the roof of 
the northern wing, which presents a 
side front to the river terrace, had six 
one gables, in the style of the old 

rench chateau, and terminated at 
the northern end in a plain turretted 
gable. But these were removed du- 
ring the alterations, and replaced by 
a castellated parapet wall uniform 
with the original building. 

The principal front of the castle is 
well worthy of attention. The land- 
ing at the grand entrance door at the 
south is at an elevation of a few feet, 
and approached at either side by half 
a dozen steps of Portland stone, pro- 
tected by a stone trellis or ballus- 
trade. A stone screen, slightly raised 
on the front wall over the hall-door, 
is the most attractive external fea- 
ture of the Castle. It measures about 
eight feet in breadth, and terminates 
in a pointed arch under the parapet 
wall at the roof. On this slab, family 
arms, mottoes, and events of moment 
connected with the Castle and its 
proprietors, are sculptured. It com- 
mences at the top with a head of 
Charles I. Immediately underneath 
are the royal arms, the letter C on 
one side of the Crown, and R on the 
other. Below these are two shields, 
one with the arms of Sir Hugh Clot- 
worthy, the founder of the Castle, and 
the other of Mary Langford, his wife. 
The date is between them. On the 
dexter the words “Castrum hoc 
Cond,” in the centre “ Decimo Maii,” 
on the sinister “ Anno Domini 1613,” 
and under the arms their initials, 
“H.C.” and “M.C.” Below these 
initials, in one line, is the inscrip- 
tion “Renov. C. Comes Massareene, 
MDCCXIIL,” which was placed there 
by Chichester, fourth Earl of Massa- 
reene. Following the inscription are 
the arms of Clotworthy, fourth Vis- 
count Massareene, with those of Chi- 
chester impaled. Beneath is a beau- 
tifully sculptured piece of stone work 
with a vacant space for arms. It 
stands out prominently from the 
screen. Immediately beneath it, over 
the hall-door, which is lined with 
handsomely sculptured stone, is a 
large shell supported by mermaids, 
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in stone—the crest of the house of 
Skeffyngton. The head of Charles I. 
at the top of the screen, in a chrono- 
logical point of view, is out of place 
and at variance with the symbols and 
inscriptions immediately following. 
It was probably placed there by Sir 
John Clotworthy, the first Viscount, 
in an open space left by his father, 
Sir Hugh; and most likely had a 
political significance in reference to 
the ambiguous position he occupied 
after the restoration. 

The approach to the Italian tower 
from the river terrace is by a descent 
of twelve broad steps of granite to a 
lower terrace in front of “ her lady- 
ship’s pleasure grounds.” These 
ae extend in front of the tower 

or some distance along the banks of 

the river. A door of Irish oak, stud- 
ded apparently with large nail-heads 
for strength, but in reality of wood, 
opens from this lower terrace into the 
tower, whence communication by a 
spiral staircase of mahogany and oak, 
is had with the boudoir and special 
apartments of the Viscountess and 
family. 

The views and grounds about An- 
trim Castle are really beautiful. Be- 
tween it and the town are the terrace 
gardens, which have been formed out 
of the two ancient bastions: one is 
square, and the other oblong; both 
are elevated to a height of about 
twenty feet above the level of the 
park, and are reached by wide granite 
steps. These gardens are enclosed at 
the town side by the park wall, and 
the enclosure walls on the other sides 
are covered outside with ivy, and in- 
side with fruit trees. The thorn 
a along the town wall is indented 
in the cutting to correspond with the 
castellated wall, and presents a singu- 
lar aspect. These terraces are divided 
crosswise, by low brick walls, into 
four gardens, having a range of glass- 
houses at the north end, well stocked 
with exotics. About the centre of 
the terraces at the town wall, the spot 
is pointed out, where the gallant 
young officer, at the “battle of An- 
trim,’ in the “year ninety-eight,” 
fired the farewell shot of old “ Roar- 
ing Tatty” through the roof of the 
church—his last military exploit be- 
fore he took refuge in holy orders 
from “ war’s alarms.” 

Descending from these delightful 
gardens, and passing over the velvet- 
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like sward, the pleasure-grounds are 
entered, their cleared openings of 
luxuriant verdure, among thick woods 
and majestic trees, seem prairies in 
miniature. Towards the rere, or east 
of the Castle, and close to it, is the 
mound, ascended by a winding path, 
which creeps, snake-like, round it, 
and is shaded at either side by 
full-grown trees and shrubs. The 
summit of the mound, which over- 
looks the loftiest turret of the Castle, 
is perfectly level, and planted round 
the edges. From thence a charming 
view is had of the terrace gardens, the 
town beneath, and round tower be- 
yond; the park, the hills of Muckamore, 
and the hospitable house of Chaine, 
the ruins of Shane’s Castle, Cranfield 
Point, and the hills of Feeva. The 
mound is associated with many recol- 
lections of the past—the beacon fires 
in times of warfare, the Lady Marian 
and her Irish wolf-dog, O’Conally the 
“ ereat informer,” and the thundering 
notes of defiance of “ Roaring Tatty.’ 
But all ischanged now. Even the re- 
miniscences of this old historic monu- 
ment are all but forgotten in the 
neighbourhood, and there is not a soli- 
tary piece of metal of the old gun left 
to tell how it perished in that last 
convulsive effort which transformed 
an awkward soldier into an exemplary 
clergyman. 

Stretching from the mound towards 
Shane’s Castle and the lake, are open 
grounds, mown close to the surface, 
and presenting a velvet-like appear- 
ance. They are interspersed, on the 
borders of the walks which intersect 
them, with solitary yew-trees, “ senti- 
nels,” as they are facetiously, and 
notinappropriately, called by thenoble 
and gallant Colonel of the Antrim 
Artillery, from their solitary positions 
at regular distances from each other. 

Beyond these pleasure-grounds are 
the newstables—a handsome block of 
buildings enclosing a square yard— 
presenting a castellated front to the 
river and the Castle. The entrance 
to the stables is by an arched gate- 
way, surmounted by a handsome clock. 
The entire of this building, resting 
among the trees at a short distance 
from the Castle, and corresponding 
with it in design, is a picturesque ob- 


ject, and adds considerably to the 
uty of the landscape. 

The limpid Trane See is the next 
object worthy of attention. Mur- 
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muring under the Castle walls as it 
rolls against the broken arch of the 
ancient bridge, it meanders in its 
course through wood and plain, until 
it is discharged into Lough Neagh, 
opposite to the whitened and ivy- 
covered ruins of Shane’s Castle, the 
ancient house of O’Neill of Clanaboy. 

Crossing the river and leaving be- 
hind the thick plantations about its 
banks, the park of more than a thou- 
sandacres opens to view, studded with 
numerous clumps of forest trees, and 
stretching fully four miles on the 
banks of Lough Neagh. At unequal 
distances through the park are the 
forester's lodge, the agriculturist’s 
house, the farm-yard, the game- 
keeper’s and gardener’s cottages, the 
old stand-house and race-course, and 
an ancient fort, by the lake, in form 
a circular mound of earth, with raised 
borders. It was at one time a place 
of considerable strength, and an ad- 
vanced-guard fortress to the Castle, 
covering the approach to the river 
from the gun-boats of Tyrone. 

Butthe banks—the far-famed banks 
—‘“ where the fisherman strays,” are 
in themselves a study. Formerly, 
when the waves were lashed with 
resistless fury against them, and the 
coast was covered with foam and 
spray, they were much more attrac- 
tive than now; but those Vandals, the 
Commissioners of the Board of Works, 
in their drainage operations at the 
Bann, have laid bare a large extent of 
bleak and rocky shore, and destroyed 
much of the former picturesque ettect 
of the banks. But enough remains to 
repay inspection. They are all thickly 
planted from the beach upwards. In- 
numerable walks are cut in the face 
of them in every direction, and places 
of rest, with fancy names inter- 
spersed. “Introduction wells,” “tryst- 
ing places,” “acquaintance walks,” 
“pouting arbours,” “declaration 
groves,” “sentimental paths,” and 
“*Hymen’s bowers,” are to be found at 
suitable distances, the entire forming 
one design called, “The Lover’s Pro- 
gress,” which was planned by the 
— owner from a similar design in 

taly. 

An absorbing feature of interest to 
the antiquarian was added to these 
grounds in the year 1857. It is an 
ancient Irish canoe, more than twenty 
feet long, scooped out of asingle tree, 
which was found in the bed of the 
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river Bann, opposite the ruins of 
Toome Castle, during the drainage 
operations of the Board of Works. 
It is about two feet and a-half in 
depth, and pointed at both ends—two 
rows and no stern. It was in such 
ight skiffs as this that the ancient 
Trish navigated lakes and _ rivers. 
Resting on wooden pillars, and filled 
with earth, it is covered with growing 
flowers of various hues, from the 
“wee modest tippit’” daisy, to the gor- 
geous tulipand the sweet-scented rose. 

Having lingered so long outside— 
in the park and terrace gardens, by 
the mound and ponds, the banks and 
pleasure-grovhds—it is time to enter 
the Castle, where new sources of en- 
joyment are to be found in the lofty 
and elegant apartments, and the taste 
displayed in their embellishment. 

The grand entrance-hall is square 
and spacious. The wall opposite the 
entrance has been removed, and is 
replaced by oak pillars ; behind them 
is an inner hall and staircase, which 
occupied the ancient centre yard of 
the Castle. From this inner hall there 
stretches a long narrow back hall, 
running at the rere, the entire length 
of the Castle, and terminating at the 
Italian Tower. The staircase leads 
to corridors, from which open the 
sleeping apartments and boudoir—a 
perfect gem. 

Returning to the grand entrance- 
hall, several articles of vertw attract 
the attention. An ancient arm-chair, 
of solid oak, darkened in colour by 
time, has on it the inscription “1670,” 
and is a memorial of John the second 
Viscount Massereene, and first of the 
Irish house of Skeffyngton. He had 
it made out of a noble tree in the 

ark, and was seated in it on many a 
peu summer’s day, on the top of the 
mound, viewing the beautiful sur- 
rounding scenery. The other matters 
in the hall are a huge elk’s head and 
antlers, found in the excavations for 
laying the foundations of the Castle. 

Oft the hall, to the right, is the 
study. The walls are hung-with a 
rare old gobelin tapestry, representing 
the Scriptural subject of David and 
Abigail. It is arelic of much interest 
and value, and a souvenir of Clot- 
worthy the second Earl of Masse- 
reene, who obtained it during the 
Reign of Terror in France, under cir- 
cumstances of a romantic character— 
for his whole life was full of incident. 
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On the left side of the hall is the 
breakfast-parlour, which is also very 
spacious, and is lighted by windows 
opening in the southern front of the 
Castle, and the side on the river ter- 
race. The dining-room, of equal size, 
adjoins it. Here are numerous famil 
portraits —-Sir John Clotworthy Skef- 
fyngton, the fourth Viscount Masse- 
reene, with flowing hair, and dressed 
en cavalier, in slashed doublet, and 
matchlock in hand; Alexander Earl 
of Antrim, bareheaded, in his robes 
as an Irish Peer; Sir Clotworthy 
Skeffyngton, the third Viscount Mas- 
sereene, in a coat of mail; portrait of 
the Lady Rachel Sandford, daughter 
of the Earl of Antrim; Mrs. Lech- 
mere ; Doctor Edward Smyth, Bishop 
of Down and Connor, in lawn sleeves, 
full in person, and apparently well 
satisfied with his lot ; James Hamil- 
ton, Earl of Clanbrassil, in flowing 
white wig; Lady Harriett Bentinck, 
Countess of Clanbrassil ; Arthur Chi- 
chester, third Earl of Donegal,. in 
large flowing wig; Robert Jocelyn, 
Earl of Roden; Thomas Henry Skef- 
fyngton, second Viscount Ferrard ; 
Lady Anne Hamilton, Countess of 
Roden ; and Sir Chichester Skeffyng- 
ton, first Earl of Massereene. These 
family portraits, with otherssuspended 
on the walls, in massive gilt frames, 
enrich the appearance of this apart- 
ment, where the noble host receives 
his numerous guests with a cead mile 


failthe, and entertains them in the 


genuine style of old Irish hospitality. 

The cak room is an unique apartment 
of large dimensions. The walls from 
floor to ceiling are wainscotted with 
solid Irish oak, chiefly of a dark shade, 
relieved occasionally with lighter, ela- 
borately carved, and formed out of 
trees from the park. Three windows 
opening on the river terrace, and nu- 
merous mirrors in massive oak frames, 
light up and enliven the appearance 
of this room. Armorial bearings and 
alliances of the family are painted in 
exquisite style on the panels. The 
chimneypiece at the lower end is in 
itself a study. It is of solid carved 
oak, and along with the grate, set in 
a frame. On touching a secret spring 
the entire of the massive frame swings 
out, and discloses a curious recess at 
the back for personal concealment, 
which reminds us of the tales of 
knight-errantry—of gallant knights 
and forlorn damsels—the tournament 
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and the battles and sieges of old, 
when vaulted chambers and subter- 
ranean passages, with secret modes of 
exit, were the usual appendages to 
baronial hall and lordly castle. The 
ceiling is painted characteristically in 
light oak, Suspended on the walls 
are numerous family portraits in oil. 
These canvas memorials forma mystic 
reunion of companionship between the 
generations of the present and the 
past. Among the portraits are to be 
found those ot “ Harriett Sketfyngton, 
Viscountess Massareene and Baroness 
Lough Neagh in her own right,” and 
“Margaretta Foster, in her own right 
Viscountess Ferrard and Baroness 
Oriel”—the former the mother and 
the latter the grandmother of the pre- 
sent Lord Massareene and Ferrard, 
Baron of Oriel and Lough Neagh. 
There are also portraits among them 
of Sir John Clotworthy, first Viscount 
Massareene, in the dress of a Puritan 
soldier, Rachel Hungerford, Viscount- 
ess Massareene, taken in youth, and 
Jane Skeffyngton, Lady Hamilton, in 
childhood, as already described. The 
furniture in this truly magnificent 
apartment is all en suite of Irish oak, 
the chairs high-backed in the old 
style, and elaborately carved. But 
the all-absorbing feature of the room 
is the arched recess. In it rests the 
“Speaker’s Chair” of the Irish House 
of Commons, recalling to memory 
many a thrilling episode of the his- 
toric past of Ireland—‘Speaker Fos- 
ter,” Grattan, Flood, Castlereagh, 
Hussey Burgh, Fitzgibbon, O’ Neill, 
Conally, Curran, 1782, and the Uniom 
All wis addressed that chair are 
gathered to their fathers,.save two-— 
the amiable and patriotic Lord Char- 
lemont, and Sir Thomas Staples, Bart., 
the latter the revered and respected 
father of the Irish Bar in general, and 
in particular of the North-east Bar, 
which includes within its orbit the 
circuit of Antrim Castle. The urban- 
ity and gentle courtesy of this fine 
old Irish gentleman “of the olden 
time” has endeared him beyond con- 
ception tothe North-east Bar—a body 
of gentlemen of high intellectual ability 
and cultivated and polished minds, 
whose nice perception of the ameni- 
ties enable them keenly to appreciate 
the superior qualities of so admirable 
a President. 

The chair is of solid oak. The arms 
of it are formed out of one entire 
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piece. The top is rounded, forming 
a half-circle, and is elevated consider- 
ably over the head of the person 
seated in it. Above the chair, rang- 
ing round the half-circle, of the dark 
oak wainscotted wall at the recess, 
are fifteen shields suspended, the arms 
painted heraldically, in chronological 
order, of the various Speakers of the 
Trish House of Commons, commenc- 
ing with Sir John Davis, the first 
Speaker, in the Parliament of James 
the First, convened in 1613, and ending 
with the Right Hon. John Foster, the 
fifteenth and last Speaker, in the year 
1801. In the centre of this recess and 
over the chairare thearmsof Ireland — 
the harp and crown, and above them 
the arms in full of ‘Speaker Foster.” 
The Speaker’s Mace, which is pre- 
served in the plate-room in the base- 
ment story of the castle, as well as 
the chair, is in the possession of Lord 
Massareene, who guards them as pre- 
cious relics of Irish nationality. His 
grandfather, the last Speaker, after- 
wards created Lord Oriel, on vacating 
the chair, when he declared the Act 
of Union passed, took both with him, 
and answered the numerous applica- 
tions afterwards made by the govern- 
ment for them, with the memorable 
words— When that body which 
owned the chair and mace, and en- 
trusted them to me, claims them from 
me, I will restore them.” 

The drawing-room is a spacious 
oblongapartment of surpassing beauty 
and elegance. It is lighted by four 
large windows opening on the river 
terrace. The walls are covered from 
floor to ceiling with mirrors in richly- 
gilt frames. The magnificent marble 
chimneypiece and grate of brilliant 
polished steel and burnished gold; 
the elaborately decorated ceiling in 
fresco and ornamental painting and 
gilding; the rich drapery and furni- 
ture of the most récherché and elegant 
design; the backs of the doors gilt 
and impannelled with mirrors, and 
the oak floors waxed, polished, and 
shining, constitute this French draw- 
ing-room, for such it is in design—a 
most superb apartment, in which 
wealth and taste have exhausted every 
thing that can adorn or embellish. 

The entire suite of apartments, 
breakfast and dining parlours, oak 
room, and drawing-room, and library, 
are on a line, and open into each other 
by single doors, close to the outer wall, 
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on the river terrace. Doors also open 
into each apartment from the back 
hall, which runs the entire length of 
the building, from the front inner 
hall. When these doors are all 
thrown open, and the entire suite of 
rooms—156 feet in length—are dis- 
played at a single view, the effect, 
from their variety of decoration, fur- 
niture, and paintings, is truly beau- 
tiful. 

Adjoining the library, and opening 
in succession from it, are three apart- 
ments within the Italian tower,a small 
study, the chapel, and record room. 
The chapelis low-in the ceiling, arched 
and grooved in the Gothic style, resem- 
bling cloisters. Though small, it is 
unique and perfect in design. The 
reading-desk, seats, and other furni- 
ture are of Irish oak from the de- 
mesne; the windows, Gothic, and 
chiefly of stained glass, which reflects 
asombre and meditative shade around; 
in the centre, a representation of the 
Ascension—at either side an Apostle 
is gazing upwards, following with his 
eyes the floating form of his divine 
Master as he recedes from view into 
endless space. Here are some mat- 
ters of great rarity and value : “Cran- 
mer’s New Testament, A.D. 1538, 29 
Henry VIII; and written on the fly- 
leaf, “ 190 years since this was print- 
ed, 1728 ;” and on another leaf, “ pro- 

erty of A. B. Cranmer, presented to 
ol Massareene by Lord O'Neill, 
June, 1851.” Also “Queen Mary’s 
Bible,” and in the fly-leaf a memo- 
randum is added, stating, it was given 
by the Queen to the Duchess of Port- 
land ; by her, to her eldest daughter, 
the Countess of Clanbrassil; by her, 
to her eldest daughter, “L. 8. A, 
Countess of Roden ;” and by the lat- 
ter, to her daughter, Lady Massa- 
reene, grandmother of the present 
Viscount. There is also an ancient 
Bible and Prayer-book in two vol- 
umes; the first ending with the Book 
of Job, “bought in October, 1693.” 
In the liturgy and litany the form of 

rayers is for “Catherine, Queen 

owager” and “ Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Anne of Denmark.” The 
second volume commences with the 
Book of Psalms and Revelations. 
There is also a second copy of “ Cran- 
mer’s Bible,” printed 1568, and at the 
beginning the heading, “ prologue, or 
preface made by Thomas Cranmer, 
A.B., Canterbury.” The chapel also 
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contains a painting of the Ascension 
and SS. Peter and Paul on pannelled 
oak, 

Next to the chapel, and the last 
apartment on the line, is the Record- 
room, which contains a large collec- 
tion of family monuments, corres- 
pondence, and papers of great historic, 
local, and domestic interest. Many 
of them are of rare value, especially 
those connected wlth the Ulster plan- 
tation and the proceedings of the set- 
tlers, the troubles of Charles I., the 
war of 1641, the Cromwellian era, and 
the Revolution of 1688, including the 
struggles of the great Whig and Tory 
parties from the reign of Queen 


Anne. These documents, arranged, 
digested, and judiciously selected, 


would be a valuable contribution to 
historic literature and family bio- 
graphy, and throw new lights on 
many of the secret springs of action 
of party and person during those 
seul ines 
A stranger visiting Antrim Castle, 
wandering through the suite of rooms, 
and viewing the paintings that adorn 
the walls, will find his sight dazzled 
by the gorgeous blaze of beauty de- 
pone by one eminent artist, relieved 
y the sober colouring of another, or 
the religious tenderness of a third. 
Here, interspersed among family por- 
traits of the House of Clotworthy- 
Skeffyngton, Foster-Skeffyngton, and 
its alliances, are kings and queens, 
noble peers and lovely countesses, 
comfortable bishops and gallant sol- 
diers, country gentlemen, struggling 
lgwyers and authors, artists, parsons, 
and poets, rigid, close-cropped Puri- 
tans and gay cavaliers, with careless, 
flowing locks, landscapes and flowers, 
Scripture pieces, mingled with saints 
and sinners, and grave senators—a 
motley and distinguishedarray. These 
silent beings could tell many a won- 
drous tale were the canvas animated. 
Most of these youthful beauties, ra- 
diant in smiles and charms, lived until 
their smiles ceased to captivate, and 
their charms to win admiration. 
Kings and queens, proud nobles, state- 
ly dames and gallant soldiers, each 
had a chequered path of life. And 
now their fame and their fate live but 
in the narrow circle of family recol- 
lection and the frail memorials of a 
few feet of painted canvas. Lingering 
among them, for hours, then passing 
through the grand oak room, and by 
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the Speaker’s Chair, we re-cross the 
portals of his hospitable and magnifi- 
cent mansion, receiving the general 
and cordial adieus of its truly noble 
inmates; and pause by the Lady Ma- 
rian’s Irish wolf-dog, at the grand en- 
trance gate, to take a final survey as 
the shadows of evening deepened the 
hue of towers and mount, terrace- 
gardens and ponds, sentinel trees and 
pleasure-grounds, stand-house and 
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banks. And while the downy clouds 
of eve gather round, and the Owen- 
View, in its gentle course, hymns a 
vesper song, we leave Antrim Castle, 
and speed through Shane’s Castle 
Park, by its ruined Castle and French 
John’s tomb, where the old warning 
spell is unremoved, away to the hills 
of Feeva. 
CLANABOY.., 


THE WORK-A-DAY WORLD OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WE now glance at the industries of 
Lorraine and Champagne. The indus- 
trial establishments of Lorraine are 
not, as a rule, so important as those 
we met in Normandy. Thereis little 
to remark in the cotton districts of 
Saint-Dié and Schirmeck; save that 
salaries are lower here than elsewhere, 
and that provisions are dear. 

The embroidery-works of Nancy, 
and the lace-works of Mirecourt, show 
also low wages ; and the niisery and 
the disorders which poverty brings in 
its train. Lorraine includes, how- 
ever, the famous glass-works of St. 
Guirin, Cirey, and Monthermé, on 
which about two thousand workmen 
are employed ; also the famous glass- 
works of Baccarat and St. Louis, that 
made a grand show in the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1855. But 
we find little to our purpose here- 
abouts ; little that could interest or 
mr the industrial world at home. 

t is when we approach Rheims, 


that we are inclined to pause. Rheims, 
with her great historic memories, her 
coronation grandeurs ; the royal dust 
she holds within her cathedral walls! 
These memories are hers ; but they 


are of the distant past. She could 
not have flourished down to this mid- 
century on her traditions, and the 
attraction of her traditions to 
strangers. 

Wisely, some half-century since, 
she bethought herself of her ancient 
cunning, in the fabrication of certain 
woollen stuffs. But ancient cunning 
has been turned to great account. 
areat mills have risen by her crum- 
bl ng walls, bringing prosperous ac- 
tivity to her children. And now 


Rheims is not merely a show city of 
the dead; she is the centre of the 
mostimportant woollen manufactures 
of France. Some 50,000 workmen 
about Rheims and her humble de- 
pendent, Rethel, live chiefly by the 
manufacture of wool. 

Let us note another industry, the 
fameof which journeyeth to the outer 
lines of civilization. Upon the fruit- 
ful, sunny slopes, of the neighbouring 
leagues of Rheims, the grapes ripen 
that yield Champagne !—the cham- 
pagne that delights the Washington 
senator and the Russian prince ; with 
which great deeds and great luck are 
celebrated the civilized world through. 
Some dozen millions of bottles of 
this “ladies’ wine’—which gentle- 
men drink, it must be observed, with- 
out much ado—may be found at 
times stowed within the capacious 
area of old Rheims. Here are great 
mills, where the precious wine is 
manufactured. The middleman turns 
up here as the oppressor of the work- 
ing man. The weavers weave the 
flannel. for which Rheims is famous, 
at home. The material is brought 
to their looms by a factor, who carries 
back the woven fabric to the mill. 
This factor, then, is often the op- 

ressor of the weaver ; levying a very 

eavy toll upon his wages. Happily 
the substitution of machinery for 
wool-combing, has almost put an end 
to the miseries of the wool-combers 
in and about Rheims. When wool- 
combing was at its most flourishing 
point, the poor comber could not earn 
more than £12 per annum. When 
the machines were introduced the 


value of his handiwork fell. He, 
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with wife and child, could not gain 
five-pence per diem! If he lived in 
the country, and had his patch of 
land, he might still hold to the earth 
in peace, thankful for a very little 
indeed. But let us take a case of a 
wool-comber in his best days, as col- 
lected by M. Audiganne. 

One family consisted of ten persons; 
father, mother, and eight children. 
Two of the children were in domestic 
service, and lived, consequently, in- 
dependent of their parents. The 
eldest of the stay-at-homes earned 
thirteen shillings per month ina mill, 
which he gave to his parents. A 
little girl, ten years old, was learning 
needlework at a charitable establish- 
ment, where she was toearn, presently, 
fourpence a day. Two of the remain- 
ing children could afford a little help 
at the accessories of the combing pro- 
cess, which were left to the care of 
their mother. The wages of this 
family, taking an average of four 
years, amounted to £19 per annum, 
deducting combing expenses, to £16. 
Adding the £6 8s. which the eldest 
son earned, and even the £4 16s. 
which the little milliner was toreceive 
presently, the entire resources of the 
family were £27 4s., in other words, 
less than twopence halfpenny per 
head per diem. The Bureau de 
bienfarsance helped the family in the 
winter with 12 lbs. of bread, and in 
the summer with 6 lbs. Yet what 
could the interior of such a hard- 
working and ill-paid family be. Why, 
labour brought only the miserable life 
that gave them still the strength to 
suffer. Time was, when troops of 
these poor wool-combers wandered 
homeless, from drinking-shop to 
drinking-shop, hungry and keen as 
rats. Let us welcome, then, the 
machine that has driven these hungry 
crowds from unprofitable work to 

astures new, and almost left the 
ittle wool-combing that is done by 
hand, to be accomplished by the in- 
mates of Rheims prison. Yet in 
1848, the Rheims operatives fell 
savagely upon the manufacturing 
machinery, as upon their worst enemy. 
These were wild times in the good 
old city, when the mobs demanded 
that the government should fix the 
price of bread, and forcibly lower 
rents. But some of their demands 
were not very wild. They demanded 
free trade in all substances and in 
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food ; the suppression of the odious 
livret ; the abolition of caution-money 
on newspapers, and the removal of 
education from the hands of the 
priests. 

Louis Napoleon met this excited 
population with “concessions” that 
appealed intimately to them—a sys- 
tem of supplying thein with wine at 
their own homes, and at wholesale 
price. This decree or regulation ap- 
lied equally to other towns ; but was 
ittle used, except at Rheims, where 
the authorities took the initiative, 
and almost forced it upon the people. 
Five months after the establishment 
of the system, between twelve and 
fifteen hundred families were supplied 
at this cheap rate. It is said that 
this system has exercised amost bene- 
ficial influence over the operatives, 
by tempting them to dine at home 
with their families. 


We now turn from the north and 
north-eastern districts of working 
France—from Flemish and Norman 
races— to contemplate races of quicker 
blood, and living in warmer regions 
than the chilly Pas de Calais. We 
turn to the south-east, and our eye 
rests at once upon the second city of 
the French empire—upon busy, noisy, 
brilliant Lyons! 

The workmen of this splendid city 
have earned a world-wide fame, as 
the most intrepid defenders of what 
they may conceive to be their rights. 
A pleasure-loving, excitable race, not 
very nice in their habits nor strict in 
their morals, dulnesses in trade have 
generally found them with empty 
pockets. The dissipation of two idle 
days in the week often leaves but a 
few sous for the wants of the remain- 
ing five. Rousseau, in his poverty, 
hobbed and nobbed with Lyons 
weavers; and, speaking with the au- 
thority of experience, declared that 
their corruption was frightful. Mont- 
falcon, who described them in 1834, 
found them sleeping in foul dens, 
huddled, regardless of decency, in 
crowds ; living on coarse food, and in 
the midst of pestilent dirt. A family 
of a master-weaver, who has two or 
three looms, includes journeymen- 
weavers, who work some of these 
looms, receiving for their labour half 
the produce of thelooms, and lodging. 
These journeymen, having no fixed 
abode, and few responsibilities, are 
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more turbulent and disorderly than 
the master-weavers who employ them. 
According to Montfalcon, they have 
no energy and no spirit of order. 
They are insolent in prosperous times, 
and riotous in dull seasons. Their 
masters find them a curse, by reason 
of their ignorance and evil habits. 
True, in the rear of these journeymen, 
come the wild and daring apprentices 
and lancers, who love riot and noise, 
and will show a courageous front at 
times in disorderly exhibitions. The 
lancers are mere children, who throw 
the shuttle. These lancers and ap- 
prentices have proved useful to build- 
ers of barricades, before now. Lyons 
is an exceptional manufacturing city. 
The master-weavers are small capital- 
ists, and hold themselves indepen- 
dently towards the fabricants, who 
furnish them with the raw material, 
which they weave at an agreed price. 
The master-weaver is independent of 
the fabricant, therefore. There are, 
then, three classes, all opposed to each 
other, viz., the fabricant, the master- 
weaver, and the journeyman-weaver. 
Montfaleon rates these Lyons fabri- 
cants far below the merchants of 
Havre, Rouen, and Bordeaux. When 
the weavers made wage-riots, these 
ignorant fabricants were disunited, 
and therefore powerless. The weavers 
extorted absurd concessions which, 
had they been maintained, would 
have ruined the silk trade of Lyons. 
In 1831 the weavers turned out, 
declaring that they would have a fixed 
tariff of prices—a tariff that should 
be beyond the intluences of competi- 
tion. They would have, in other 
words, a certain sum for their work, 
whether this work were worth the 
value they chose to set upon it or 
not. In pursuance of this resolve 
blood was abundantly shed in the 
late autumn of 1831; and a black 
standard floated over the angry, igno- 
rant mob, that knew not they were 
asking that which the manufacturers 
could not give. The men were for a 
time victorious, and they almost 
sacked the town ; yet in the end they 
were mastered, they and their tariff, 
although for thirty months Lyons, we 
are told, never enjoyed fifteen days of 
tranquillity. They ultimately returned 
to work, under frowning fortifications, 
built to overawe them. In vain they 
lashed themselves into fury, crying 
“ Down with Louis Philippe !” and— 
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“Up with the guillotine.” In vain 
they organized secret societies of Mu- 
tualists and Ferrandiniers. It was not 
possible that they should remain dic- 
tators. While they were agitating, 
their trade was leaving the old city. 

And now, when the labouring- 
classes of France show signs of un- 
easiness—when the public mind is 
disturbed—the authorities turn un- 
easily to watch Lyons. A concentrated 
population of 250,000 individuals, ex- 
pert at disorder, hot-headed and tena- 
cious, is a force that can make itself 
felt, and aggravate the dangers of a 
political crisis. This force has been 
described, in France, as the right arm 
of Socialism. From the dominating 
height of the turbulent Croix-Rousse, 
Lyons, picturesque and remarkable, 
holds forth promises to the wild 
dreamers of Paris—to Socialists of all 
shades now—and now to societies of 
the Rights of Man. La Guillotiére 
has its mobs of unthinking rioters, 
ever ready to shout in the van of 
leaders from Croix-Rousse. But 
enough of this sad record of sense- 
less struggles. Our way is direct to 
the Croix-Rousse, where the Lyons 
weavers are located, in houses apart, 
including four or five looms, as we 
have already described. 

In and about Lyons between sixty 
and seventy thousand looms are 
crowded, which send brilliant Lyon- 
nese silks to all parts of the aie 
to Russia and Germany, the United 
States and Mexico; to Turkey and 
the Brazils. Here there is employ- 
ment for between 170,000 and 180,000 
individuals. Thousands of these in- 
habit commodious rooms in vast 
houses built upon the steeps of the 
Croix-Rousse. A peep through any 
of the windows discovers looms at 
work. The Lyonnese weaver lives 
near his loom. The greater part of his 
house is given to his looms; but he 
has generally two separate chambers, 
one of which is kitchen to the whole 
family, and bed-room to himself and 
wife ; while the other is devoted to 
his journeymen and his children. The 
approaches to this house are spacious, 
but they are too public. These spa- 
cious houses, it should be observed, 
are the model weavers’ houses ; but 
in the Saint George’s and Saint Just 
quarters may be found traces of the 
old, careless, ill-lodged canuts. The 
political passions of the Lyonnese ope- 
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ratives are not stirred by marked ex- 
cesses in drink. Compared with the 
operatives of Flanders, the Lyonnese 
weavers are sober, even abstemious 
men. The mantle weavers drink but 
seldom at the wine-shops ; their busi- 
ness keeps them at home; at home, 
therefore, they layin stores of the wine 
they require. But if the Lyonnese 
operatives are not drunkards, they 
are lovers of pleasure. They delight 
in cafés chantants and in theatrical 
exhibitions. Their ardent tempera- 
ment is easily excited —easily touched. 
They are, moreover, a dignified race, 
and aspire to the dress of the middle 
classes on holidays. The reader, it 
may be, has observed the working- 
classes at Paris barritre balls, or loung- 
ing about Rouen, Lille, or Amiens, on 
a féte day. The operatives are, as a 
rule, somewhat negligently dressed, 
in blouses, and with caps defiantly 
cocked. The Lyonnese operative as- 
pires to a mise far beyond the blouse 
and the cap; and he will stint himself 
to appear imposing when he is taking 
his pleasure. Tricked out en bour- 
geois, he laughs his loudest at the 
comic songs of his favourite café chan- 
tant. 

He is not, sober as he is, a very 
moral man. As master-weaver he has 
the care of young female apprentices, 
who come under his roof at a danger- 
ous age, to learn the handiwork by 
which they are to live. He is not, 
however, too careful of their morals. 
He is not a strict Catholic; he has 
rather a contempt for the priests. He 
regards them as leagued with the 
friends of despotism to hand him over 
bound hand and foot. He holds him- 
self aloof from his church ; for the 
voice that is raised there is to him 
the voice of the serpent! Sad that it 
should be so; that the priest should 
be mixed up with Ministries of In- 
teriors, Prefectures, and police of- 
ficers! The hero of many riots, with 
the memory of certain grand theories 
of social life in his head, restlessly 
watching for new advantages, the 
Lyonnese master-weaver has learned 
to hold a certain distance between 
himself and his journeymen. It is 
now his pleasure, that they shall not 
eat at the same table as their em- 
ployer; in some cases he even sends 
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them forth to sleep. Master-weaver 
and journeyman are more apart than 
in the old days of the docile councils. 
The two are antagonistic. If the 
journeyman be a very skilful weaver, 
the master is the man who obeys. 
Neither quarrel on the subject of 
wages, since the old custom of divid- 
ing the money made in halves— one 
for the master and one for the journey- 
man—is still strictly followed. But 
our friends, the Prudhommes, are 
often called upon to deal with quarrels 
about fétes and holidays. It would 
seem that the Lyonnese operatives are 
so remarkably honourable in their 
social and business relations, that they 
are not inclined to law courts ; and 
that they have a very acute sense of 
honour. It is told, to their honour, 
that even in the heat of social revolu- 
tions, the master-weavers would not 
permit their patrons to lose a metre 
of fabric; when disorders were at 
their height, no pieces of silk were 
carried off or wilfully damaged. But 
there was a time when the master- 
weaver revenged himself for bad 
payment, by abstracting part of the 
silk given to him to weave; and he 
justified the theft. He declared that 
he took that which was his due. His 
employer would not pay a fair price 
for the weaving; he, therefore, made 
up the difference. This false reason- 
ing, is, it will be seen, very dangerous. 
But the Lyons operative believes en- 
tirely in it. He is an honest and a 
spirited man; he will suffer poverty, 
but he will not beg. There are beg- 
gars enough in Lyons, but none of them 
are silk-weavers. No; these weav- 
ers will work hard enough—from six in 
the morning until ten at night often, 
but they will not beg. When the sad 
hour comes in which there is no silk 
to be woven, they suffer cruel priva- 
tions ; -but they never mob into the 
streets to ask alms of the passers-by. 

There is something noble, then, in 
this dignity that has the courage to 
labour and to suffer, rather than to 
ask alms. There is, also, in the 
Lyonnese operative, that envy of the 
rich—that antagonism to the man 
more fortunate than himself, which 
makes the asking of alms doubly 
painful to him. 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


Tue love of adventure characteristic 
of Englishmen has well-nigh exhausted 
the mysteries of the globe. It is hard 
to light on any “lusus nature” that 
our countrymen have not explored. 
Not content with gratifying their own 
appetite for the marvellous, they have 
written, painted, and photographed to 
gvod purpose. Our Cockney friend, 
who has not tempted Neptune beyond 
Greenwich, will talk as fluently about 
Niagara or Mount Blane, the Pyramids 
or Behring’s Straits, as his grandfather 
might have done about Snowdon or 
Glencoe. If the modern traveller 
would be original, he must accompany 
Livingston through the African de- 
sert, or get accredited to the court of 
the Tycoon. Strange that when the 
laboratory of Nature has been se tho- 
roughly ransacked, so little is known 
in this country of the greatest natural 
curiosity in the Western Continent— 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
The very name will be new to the 
ears of most Englishmen, and if it 
awakes any ideasat all, they are hardly 
less mythical than the ancients enter- 
tained of the cave of Trophonius, or 
the labyrinth of Dedalus. Yet this 
extraordinary cavern, which might 
serve as a counterpart to the Hades of 
antiquity, is perfectly accessible, and 
visited annually by thousands of Ame- 
ricans. It only requires to be gene- 
rally known, in order to become at 
some future day a Mecca of the tourist 
world. 

In the course of a recent ramble 
through North America we paid a 
visit to this remarkable place. In 
attempting to describe it, you feel like 
a waking man who tries to recal the 
sensations of night-mare; he finds that 
the impressions which have flitted 
through his sensorium are so vague 
and shadowy that they defy analysis; 
his brain has been the theatre of a 
strange phantasmagoria, which lan- 
guage is not adequate to express ; and 
so the unearthly scenes which are 
witnessed in this cave sometimes 
baffle the power of words to describe, 
and you discover that our vocabulary 
would require copious additions, be- 
fore it could become the vernacular of 
shades. 


The town of Louisville, on the banks 
of the Ohio, is the favourite point of 
starting for the Mammoth Cave, and 
a railway hasbeen recently constructed 
which brings you within a few miles 
of the spot. One lovely morning 
during the past summer we left Louis- 
ville and travelled by thisroad through 
the heart of Kentucky. It would be 
hard to find anywhere a more pictu- 
resque combination of sylvan and pas- 
toral scenery than this route affords. 
A few miles further ride by coach, 
along roads that would dislocate an 
English vehicle, brought us to the Cave 
Hotel—a primitive-looking building, 
with rather a tumble-down aspect, and 
very different from most of those pala- 
tial structures which astonish Euro- 
pean travellers on their first visit to 
the States. 

The mouth of the cave is situated 
within two hundred yards of the hotel, 
and is a dark ugly hole, from which 
issues a current of cool air, producing 
at times a mist or fog by contact with 
the warm atmosphere outside. Our 
party, which comprised several ladies, 
attired themselvesin suitable costume, 
the ladies being equipped in Bloomer 
fashion, with scarlet cloaks. and tur- 
bans, which acted as a foil to the 
darkness of the cave, and produced a 
highly picturesque effect. Each of us 
was provided with a lamp, and early 
in the morning we bade adieu to the 
realms above, and, preceded by our 
guide, marched in single file into the 
mouth of the cave. 

Our course lay for about half a mile 
along a natural tunnel, styled in the 
nomenclature under ground, “‘thenar- 
rows,” when a large circular space 
was reached called the ‘ Rotunda,” 
with a flat ceiling about 100 feet high. 
The floor of this apartment has been 
cut up by miners, who, in the last 
war with Great Britain, manufactured 
saltpetre in the mouth of this extraor- 
dinary cavern. Fragments of vats 
and other materials are strewed about, 
and the wood remains as sound as 
when it was left there fifty years ago. 
The prints of the feet of the oxen em- 
ployed in the work are also distinctly 
visible, the soft clay on which they were 
impressed having hardened almost to 
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the degree of petrifaction. Our guide 
illuminated the “ Rotunda” by means 
of Bengal lights, and the effect was 
strikingly grand, when this vast space, 
equal to the area of St. Paul’s, was 
clearly lighted up, the blue sulphurous 
flame casting a lurid glare on the 
rocky walls like that produced by vivid 
flashes of lightning. This scene, how- 
ever, was soon dwarfed by others of 
greater sublimity and lost in the re- 
trospect much of the influence it then 
exerted on our minds. 

On leaving the Rotunda we enter a 
rocky chamber, called the “‘ Methodist 
Church,” having a shelving ledge, 
from which, we were told, yogi 
of that persuasion held forth to their 
audience in former times, though why 
they should have sought this unearth- 
ly oratory is not easy to imagine. 


On the right we now pass a huge ° 


mass of rock, forty feetin length, named 
the “ Giant’s Coitin,” bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to that last receptacle 
of mortality. It is not hard to suppose 
that some Cyclops unknown to fame, 
—some Columbian Polypheme or 
Cacus,—lies here entombed. Indeed 
the entire cave, with its vaulted 
chambers, corridors, and galleries in- 
terlacing each other in endless laby- 
rinthine folds, and reposing in sepul- 
chral silence and gloom, irresistibly 
reminds one of a huge catacomb. 

The darkness and stillness of this 
city of the dead is such as cannot be 
imagined by those who have not ex- 
perienced it. For miles not the faint- 
est sound is heard. When you sit 
still and listen, the pulsations of your 
heart are distinctly audible, and the 
throbbing of your head becomes pain- 
fully distinct. To a person of a ner- 
vous temperament, the din and tumult 
that reveal themselves within become 
deafening, and he is glad to break the 
silence without to quell this internal 
uproar. 

These effects, however, are but sel- 
dom realized by visitors; for the ex- 
citement and novelty of the scene 
usually provoke a flow of animal spi- 
rits, and banter, repartee and boister- 
ous merriment expel all sense of pre- 
ternatural awe. It may be added 
that the atmosphere of the cave is said 
to produce an exhilarating effect ; it is 
certain that the power of physical en- 
durance is largely increased, and exer- 
tions that above ground would cause 
exhaustion, are made without the 
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least fatigue. This may partly arise 
from the uniform cool temperature 
that prevails, for the thermometer 
stands at fifty-nine degrees all the 
year round, and is the same in every 
part of the cavern. 

Our path now turns abruptly round 
the “‘Giant’s Coffin,” and enters a 
tortuous passage, sometimes so con- 
tracted that a Newfoundland dog 
could hardly walk through erect. 
Along this we scramble, stooping 
and twisting ourselves in every con- 
ceivable shape, sometimes groping up 
a steep tunnel, then sliding down a 
rapid decline, with bodies curved to a 
semicircle, ever and anon stumbling 
and knocking our heads, backs, and 
knees against projecting angles, till at 
last we slide obliquely on to the upper 
step of a ladder, and so drop down 
into a broader pathway beneath. This 
intricate pass is termed the “Steeps of 
Time,” and well it merits the name. 

The archway now rapidly rises till 
the roof attains a height of fifty -or 
sixty feet, and our road conducts us 
to the brink of a deep chasm, termed 
the “ Bottomless Pit,” though, if truth 
must be told, soundings have been 
obtained at a depth of 175 feet. Over 
an angle of this pit is cast a wooden 
bridge, entitled the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
and the view from hence is one of the 
most sublime in the whole cave. Our 
guide dropped a Bengal light on a 
ledge of the chasm, which illuminated 
its gloomy recesses, sent a flickering 
glare over the lofty arch that spanned 
it, and brought out in bold relief the 
jagged clifis that walled it in. The 
scene was one of exceeding wildness, 
and even in its physical elements could 
hardly be matched above ground ; but 
when the death-like stillness is added, 
the preternatural glimmer of the light, 
and the long retreating vistas of dark- 
ness beyond, the realms of light must 
yield the palm, and resign to Erebus 
and Nox the dominion of horrors. 
If it were possible to add to the 
strangeness of the scene, the long 
line of human beings fantasticall 
attired, each with lamp in hand, 
and face painted blue, by the sul- 
phurous light, gave it a still more 
weird aspect; and when stones were 
plunged into the chasm, they bounded 
from side to side, crashing and pound- 
ing, till, as they approached the bot- 
tom, their utterance subsided into a 
sighing murmur, as though fiends im- 
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risoned below groaned and writhed 
in their fetters. 

This scene is but a type of what 
occurs repeatedly in this subterranean 
kingdom. All the elements of sub- 
limity existing here, are combined 
again and again in forms equally wild, 
fantastic, and ghostly. Leaving the 
Bridge of Sighs, we defile through a 
low archway, four feet in height, with 
a ceiling white as though it had been 
plastered, termed the “ Valley of Hu- 
mnility,’ and reach a singular pass, 
called the “Scotchman’s Trap,” where 
huge pendulous rocks overhang, and 
seem to be supported against each 
other by a narrow wedge between. 
Why this treacherous contrivance 
should be charged on Caledonia does 
not sufticiently appear. We next 
enter a singularly narrow, tortuous 
passage, ’yclept “ Fat Man’s Misery,” 
which, as the name implies, it must 
be torture to an obese biped to get 
through. This pass extends 150 yards, 
varying from three to four feet in 
height, and in some parts is not more 
than eighteen inches in width. The 
opening has evidently been worn 
through the rock by the mechanical 
action of water, the sides being fluted 
where the softer material had been 
eaten out faster by the current. 
Through this pigmy avenue we thread 
our way with much physical contor- 
tion and mental anguish, and emerge 
with gratitude into a roomy chamber, 
very aptly styled “Great Relief.” 
There we cautiously straighten our- 
selves, feeling whether our spines are 
sound, and our heads neither scalped 
nor contused; and if the inspection 
prove satisfactory, which we have 
good grounds for thinking is usually 
the case, we resume our journey and 
soon reach the shores of the “ Dead 
Sea.” This ominous title is applied 
to a deep pool of water of small ex- 
tent, but extremely gloomy in appear- 
ance, over which lofty jagged rocks 
impend. Our road lies along a nar- 
row ledge overhanging it thirty feet ; 
and, dropping a stone into this dark 
pool, the plash reverberates along the 
aisles, deepening the gloom by its 
mournful sound. 

Hardly have we passed the horrors 
of the “ Dead Sea,” till the melan- 
choly “Styx” looms in view—a lane 
of deep water 150 yards long, having 
a subterranean connexion with the 
other rivers of the cave. The rocks 
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which hem in the river are piled up 
in chaotic confusion, and support far 
up in the dimness above, a black un- 
sightly roof. You might suppose that 
the giants of the cave had met here 
in deadly conflict, torn down the raf- 
ters of their hall, cracked the ceiling, 
wrenched out the buttresses that sup- 
port the roof, and scattered the frag- 
ments of rock in wild confusion. 

A natural bridge leads over the 
river Styx, enabling us to dispense 
with Charon and his boat, a contri- 
vance, we presume, exclusively set 
apart for disembodied spirits. 

Ashort walk takes us to the shores 
of “ Lake Lethe,” where we sigh at 
the thought that sweet oblivion is no 
longer to be found in its still waters. 
This pool, or sluggish stream, fills up 
the avenue through which we pass 
for 150 yards, and compels us to re- 
sort to navigation. Two flat-bottomed 
boats, destitute of benches, and more 
nearly allied to rafts than any other 
specimen of naval architecture, re- 
ceive the company. 

We disposed ourselves along the 
sides or gunwales, balancing ourselves 
nicely, as the boats are loaded within 
two inches of the water, and our 
guide paddles us along its smooth 
surface. 

The ceiling over our heads rises 100 
feet high, and vertical clitis drop from 
it sheer into the water, and along this 
magnificent natural tunnel we take 
our first subterranean voyage. The 
still gliding motion of the boat, the 
vast archway above, the solemn si- 
lence that reigns around, recal the 
day-dreams of childhood. You ask 
yourself, is not this the subterranean 
avenue fashioned by the hand of the 
Genii that leads to the Valley of 
Diamonds ? or is it not that peace- 
ful stream that meanders through 
the blessed plains of Elysium? But 
the bark touches the nether shore, 
and the illusion vanishes. We dis- 
embark and enter a fine avenue, 
termed the “Great Walk,” 500 
yards long, running from “Lake 

the,” to “Echo River.” The bot- 
tom is covered with sand, and forms 
the water-course of a stream when 
the rivers are high; and here we may 
explain the economy of these under- 
ground streams. In close vicinity to 


the Mammoth Cave flows the Green 
river, a considerable tributary to the 
Ohio, and having an underground 
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communication with the waters in 
the cave. When this stream is swol- 
len, its water surges back into the 
cave and floods the streams inside, 
causing them to run with a turbulent 
muddy current ; but when the Green 
river is low, the connexion ceases, the 
waters in the cave become pure and 
limpid, and are recruited only by 
small springs within, so that, strictly 
speaking, they are ponds rather than 
streams. At the period of our visit 
to the cave, they were in the last- 
named state, and the current was 
scarcely perceptibie. A little stream 
ran along “ Great Walk,” from Lake 
Lethe to Echo River, intersecting our 
path several times, and affording the 
gentlemen an opportunity of display- 
ing their gallantry to the ladies. At 
last we reached the shore of Echo 
River, and again embarked in our flat- 
bottomed boats, expecting to renew 
the delightful sensations of our pre- 
vious voyage ; but scarcely had we 
pushed from the bank, when the lofty 
vault suddenly shelved down almost 
to the water’s edge, apparently ob- 
structing our progress. The guide, 
however, pushed the boat onwards 
toward the low archway, which was 
now dimly visible, and before we had 
time to reason or explain, he dropped 
on his knees and shouted to us to 
crouch in the boat, which already 
was entering the dark narrow passage. 
Lower and lower grew the archway, 
till at last there was but eighteen in- 
ches from the water to the roof ; and 
as we lay squelched, like flounders, in 
the bottom of the boat, pasted with 
mud and sand, and our backs grind- 
ing against the rock, our feelings were 
novel in the extreme. 

Here was a veritable counterpart 
to the story of that unfortunate in 
the Arabian Nights, who drifted down 
a black stream, that lost itself in a 
tunnel under the mountain ; but hu- 
man nature is trustful, and our spirits 
were less depressed than might have 
been expected. Soon the ceiling be- 
gan to rise, and after a few moments 
we resumed our natural posture. 

The roof now continued to range 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, the 
riverspreading out to a breadth of fifty 
toa hundred feet,and continuing in that 
state for nearly three-quarters of amile. 
Here we enjoyed, perhaps, the richest 
treat reserved for visitors to the cave. 
The river derives its name from the 
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number and fulness of its echoes, 
and we tested it by singing in 
chorus, with hearty emphasis, some 
of our finest melodies. The extent to 
which the human voice was deepened 
and enriched by the acoustic proper- 
ties of the place was perfectly as- 
tounding. Each voiceseemed endowed 
with the compass and power of a full- 
toned organ, and a perfect torrent of 
harmony rolled along the river, sway- 
ing from side to side, and reverberat- 
ing far in the distance. Later in the 
summer, when visitors are numerous, 
and enter the cave in parties of forty 
and fifty, a band of music occasionally 
performs on the river, and the effect 
must be as entrancing as when Or- 
pheus lulled the janitors of Hades and 
played his way harmless through the 
realms of Pluto. 

But our voyage is over, and we 
pass along “Silliman’s-avenue,” a 
walk extending a mile and a-half in 
length, rugged and broken, and pre- 
senting most of the features we have 
already described. Numerous galleries 
branch off on either side, leading to 
some of the most remarkable sights 
in the cave. One of these conducts 
to “ Lucy's Dome,” the loftiest apart- 
ment underground, being over 300 
feet in height. This, however, we 
were not able to visit. At the en- 
trance of Silliman’s-avenue we cross 
a deep depression, lined on each side 
with soft clay, and styled facetiously, 
“the Infernal Regions.” The footing 
is so slippery that few cross it with- 
out an act of obeisance to mother 
earth ; and here we may remark that 
the cave, in general, is remarkably 
dry. There are very few spots where 
dripping comes from the roof, and 
the bottom is generally lined with an 
adhesive powder or fine sand, which 
renders the footing secure and enables 
passengers to traverse break-neck 
routes that, under other conditions, 
would be highly perilous. 

Sillinan’s-avenue communicates 
with the pass of “El Ghor,” so 
named on account of its savage wild- 
ness. If possible, it exceeds in stern 
solitary grandeur any of the routes 
we have described. This avenue ter- 
minates in “ Washington’s Hall,” a 
spacious chamber where travellers 
usually stop to lunch, as the débris of 
broken bottles which line the floor in 
all directions testify. Some ancient 
writer speaks of a “ banquet of hor- 
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rors,” but our party, in common with 
their predecessors, did not find that 
fare very satisfying. In fact, it seemed 
only to have whetted our appetite 
for coarser diet, and champagne and 
sandwiches were Seana with un- 
common gusto. 

After resting here awhile, we en- 
tered the last great avenue, termed 
“ Cleveland’s Cabinet,” from the ex- 
traordinary collection of natural cu- 
riosities which it contains. In pro- 
fuse ornamentation this part of the 
cave far surpasses all the rest, the 
roof being lined with white gypsum, 
pure as alabaster, sometimes of a rich 
cream colour, sometimes of snowy 
whiteness, and fashioned into all 
manner of graceful and elegant de- 
vices. The prevailing type of orna- 
ment is a net-work of flowers, dove- 
tailed into one another, and for hun- 
dreds of yards the ceiling and sides 
of the avenue are literally hidden by 
a snowy efflorescence. The prevail- 
ing form of flower is of the polyan- 
thus type, consisting of a circular 
cluster of leaves, about six inches in 
diameter, with pendulous flower- 
stalks, bearing blossoms at the end, 
and the imitation is sometimes so per- 
fect that one can scarce help thinking 
that the chisel of the sculptor has 
been busy here. This portion of the 
avenue has been fitly termed “ Flora’s 
Garden.” At another place the ceil- 
ing is covered with white balls about 
the size of a man’s fist, bearing a 
striking resemblance to snow-balls 
plastered against the roof ; hence the 
name of “Snow-ball Gallery.” At 
another point the white gypsum of 
the roof is studded with minute crys- 
tals, which sparkle in the light like 
sunbeams, and the place is called the 
“ Diamond Grotto.” Nature, in this 
spot, seems to have exhausted her 
powers in the production of the beau- 
tiful, and, as in the grander portions 
of the cave, she dwarfs, by compari- 
son, the mightiest achievements of 
the architect, so here she eclipses the 
choicest efforts of the sculftor. 

But it is not here alone that speci- 
mens of her curious handiwork are 
found. All through the cave occur 
fanciful formations and grotesque re- 
semblances to terrestrial objects. One 
small chamber, called ‘“ Martha’s 
Vineyard,” is crowded with immense 
clusters of little nodules, bearing a 
marked resemblance to grapes. In 
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another grotto, diverging from the 
main route, the roof is divided into 
rectangular segments of the size and 
shape of bacon hams, whence it is 
termed “Bacon Chamber.” Near 
“ Martha’s Vineyard” occurs a singu- 
lar formation, called ‘“ Vulcan’s 
Forge.” Large heaps of what appear, 
at first sight, to be charred cinders, 
are piled on each other ; the masses, 
however, are firmly cemented, and 
the indentations are probably confined 
to the surface, for the cave, generally, 
shows no traces of volcanic ori 
and these formations must be ae 
attributable to the action of water. 
Another fantastic freak of nature is 
displayed in what is termed the “ Fly 
Chamber,” where the ceiling is dotted 
with innumerable black specks, as 
though a swarm of flies were roosting 
on it. Lower down, the white gyp- 
sum of the roof is fluted with black 
serpentine grooves, and looksasthough 
a host of snakes were trailing them- 
selves along it. 

The foregoing comprise most of 
the prevailing types of curious for- 
mations, but numerous isolated de- 
vices prevail, bearing comical like- 
nesses to men and beasts, and often 

rovoking sallies of wit and bursts of 
aughter. 

Cleveland’s Cabinet is now past, 
and we reach a chaotic pile of rocks 
150 feet high, called the “ Rocky 
Mountains,” over which we scramble 
and look down into “the dismal hol- 
low” beyond. This hollow, or abyss, 
which lies at the end of the cave, is 
of great extent, and has a singularly 
dreary and mournful aspect ; you feel 
as if you had reached the very out- 
posts of the nether world, and were 
cut off, by insurmountable barriers, 
from the cheerful realms of light. 
The bottom of the hollow is strewn 
with huge fragments of rock, and large 
masses encumber the shelving sides, 
sometimes arrested by obstacles so 
trifling that it seems 

« —__ As though 

An infant's touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge.” 

A narrow gallery branches off from 
the dismal hollow, which penetrates 
a little further, and conducts to the 
extreme known limit of the Mammoth 
Cave. A very ugly pit, called the 
“ Maelstrom,” said to be nearly 200 
feet deep, lies at the end, and is so 
narrow at the orifice that a man can 
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step across it. The sides of the gal- 
lery are encrusted with limestone 
stalactites, some of which ure very 
beautiful, and emit a sonorous sound 
when struck. Very few formations 
of this character, however, are found 
in this cave, probably on account of 
the dryness of the ceiling, for stalac- 
tites are only formed through the 
dropping of water. 

The end of the cave is computed 
to be nine miles from the mouth, 
reckoning the sinuosities of the route ; 
and considering the extreme rough- 
ness of the road, the exertion under- 
gone was very great, but no one 
thought of fatigue, and the ladies of 
the party accomplished that and the 
whole distance back without being 
much exhausted. 

Our route homeward lay along the 
track already described ; but as we 
visited, on other occasions, some re- 
markable scenes not alluded to here, 
it may be as well to notice them in 
passing. 

One of the most striking of these 
is what is called “Gorin’s Dome.” 
The visitor here looks through a na- 
tural window, half way between the 
ceiling and floor, and when illumin- 
ated by a Bengal light, the view is 
awfully sublime ; the height of the 
dome is about 200 feet, the walls 
rising vertically on either side, with 
somewhat of the appearance of ba- 
salticformation. The “Gothic Chapel” 
more nearly resembles a specimen of 
human workmanship than any other 
apartment in the cave. It is an oval 
room, about fifty feet long, with a ceil- 
ing fifteen feet high, resting on eight or 
ten hugestalactites, of columnar form. 
From each of these we suspended a 
lamp, shedding on the chamber a dim 
religious light, and the resemblance 
to an ancient Gothic chapel was com- 
plete. The effect proved so solemniz- 
ing that merriment seemed profane, 
and you half expected to see some 
venerable monk emerge from his cell 
and begin to repeat his vespers. 

Beyond this chamber runs a gallery 
with a low ceiling, covered with singu- 
lar protuberances resembling humps, 
and extending half way to the ground. 
These are, doubtless, of the stalactite 
order, but want their tapering form, 
and look as if they had swollen out 
from some tumours in the system. 

In some respects, however, the most 
striking spectacle in the whole cave 
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is witnessed in what is called the 
“ Star Chamber.” This is a vast hall 
about 500 feet long and sixty feet in 
breadth and height. The walls are 
vertical, and the ceiling is perfectly 
flat and encrusted with black gypsum, 
covered with innumerable white dots. 
Viewed by a faint light, your first 
impression is that you are gazing at 
the dark vault of heaven studded with 
countless stars ; the sharp outline of 
the cliffs stands out in bold relief 
against the dark blue firmament, and 
the milky-way spans the section of the 
sky which is disclosed through the 
aperture. While we stand lost in 
astonishment at this strange mirage, 
the guide collects our lamps and re- 
tires with them to a cavity on the op- 
posite side ; forthwith clouds begin to 
sweep over the heavens, the stars are 
obscured, and a tempest seems to be 
approaching. But the clouds soon 
part asunder and the moon shines 
out with a feeble light. Again the 
sky is overcast, and this time -the 
darkness thickens and grows in inten- 
sity till it may almost be felt. Nota 
glimmer of light is to be seen on the 
horizon ; a death-like silence reigns, 
and you hold your breath in moment- 
ary expectancy of some preternatural 
event. But, hark! far away in the 
distance a cheering sound is heard; 
you catch the faint echo of a cock- 
crow, and again the sound is heard, 
and comes nearer and nearer till at 
last a glimmer appears on the eastern 
horizon—it is the beautiful Aurora 
heralding the dawn. Now the light 
waxes stronger, and the eastern crags 
reflect the radiance, and — blessed 
sight—the sun himself rises full-orbed, 
chases the darkness away, and restores 
us to the land of the living. 

The explanation of this phantasma- 
goria is simple: An under-ground 
tunnel conducts from the Star Cham- 
ber to a distant part of the cave. Our 
guide gradually withdrew the lights 
from view, producing the illusion of 
driving clouds, and letting them shine 
through a little aperture, formed the 
image of the moon on the roof, then 
disappearing in the tunnel he left us 
in utter darkness, and, after a while, 
reappearing in the distance, heralded 
the dawn, and bringing the lamps ar- 
ranged in a circular form into view, 
produced a striking resemblance to 
the rising sun. 

We have given a faint outline of 
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the most striking scenes witnessed 
in this subterranean realm, but the 
reader must not conclude that he has 
got any thing like a complete account 
of its wonders. Inthe course of seve- 
ral visits we did not cover nearly a 
fourth of the ground that has been 
explored, and many of the objects we 
did see have left such confused im- 
pressions that we do not venture to 
transcribe them. We believe, how- 
ever, that what we have depicted is 
fairly typical of all the scenery in the 
cave ; and enlarging the picture would 
only distract the attention, by calling 
it away from the more prominent 
figures in the foreground. It is also 
possible that we have occasionally 
transposed the locality of the points, 
and appropriated to one scene some of 
the features belonging to another; 
but as we are not writing a guide- 
book, but only photographing the im- 
 wgaeeee made upon our mind, abso- 
= correctness in detail is not essen- 
tial. 

We may add, that the total length 
of avenue explored is supposed to ex- 
ceed considerably 100 miles, though 
most of that distance is seldom or 
never visited by tourists. The routes 
we have delineated are arranged so as 
to include the most striking objects ; 
andas the guides are usually employed 
in conducting parties over them, it is 
difficult to get access to the remoter 
parts. It is needless to remark, that 
none but those intimately acquainted 
with the cave can venture in without 
guidance, the net-work of galleries is 
80 intricate, that a stranger would in- 
fallibly lose himself and would soon 
perish, if assistance did not reach him. 
Almost every year cases occur of per- 
sons who wander from their party, 
and though the guides have weal 
recovered them, so terrible is the ef- 
fect of being left alone in the dark 
that, in several cases, reason had de- 
parted for ever. Many openings in 
this cave have not yet been investi- 
gated, and it is thought probable that 
the part unexplored may nearly equal 
in extent the portion that is known. 

Scarcely any animals except bats 
exist, but of these immense numbers 
congregate in some of the galleries ; 
traces of rats are also found, and a 
peculiar species of cricket, without 
eyes. There is also found in “ Echo” 
river a fish similarly constituted ; but 
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we believe eyeless fish are found in 
various parts of the world. 

At one time a notion prevailed that 
the atmosphere of the cave was favour- 
able to consumptive persons, and se- 
veral cottages were built for the re- 
ception of such, and about a dozen in- 
dividuals were induced to make the 
experiment. The effect, however, was 
disastrous ; for nearly all the patients 
died either in the cave or soon after 
leaving it; some of them having re- 
sided four or five months there. The 
appearance of these persons, on coming 
into the light, is said to have been 
ghastly in the extreme: the pupil of 
the eye had dilated till the iris was 
not visible, and their faces were blood- 
less and almost transparent. These 
effects, however, do not indicate any 
unhealthiness in the atmosphere ; but 
are such as would naturally follow 
from the total privation of light. In 
fact, the air of the cave, being wholly 
free fromanimal and vegetable matter, 
is remarkably pure, and occasional 
trips are rather beneficial than other- 
wise : the guides, who have been from 
ten to fifteen years in the service, and 
generally spend most of the day under 
ground, enjoy excellent health. 

As we are neither able nor desirous 
to give a scientific account of the for- 
mation of the cave, we have scarcely 
glanced at the geological view of the 
subject : we may add, however, that 
the rock out of which it is hollowed 
consists of limestone, and that che- 
mists consider the excavation to have 
been effected by water holding car- 
bonic acidin solution, while the curious 
formations have been produced by the 
combination, in different degrees, of 
the chemical ingredients of this water 
with the limestone. 

Since the cave has been discovered 
no perceptible change has been de- 
tected in it, and no rocks are known 
to have been detached from the roof. 
At the same time the avenues are 
covered with huge fragments which, 
at some time, must have dropped from 
above ; while other massesare partially 
detached and seem ready to drop with 
the slightest concussion. 

In passing beneath these pendulous 
masses, sometimes without visible 
means of support, the tourist is apt to 
shrug his shoulders and wish himself 
through. 

The only real danger to which visi- 
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tors are liable springs from the sudden 
rising of the rivers. It is just possible 
that, in this case, communication with 
the mouth might be cut off. 

Such an accident very nearly hap- 
pened to a party of ladies and gentle- 
men, two summers ago. The water of 
Echo river rose in their absence and 
filled up the low archway we have al- 
ready described. Even in that case, 
however, another opening, much 
higher, called “ Purgatory,” is avail- 
able, and to this they attempted to 
steer the boat, but the strength of the 
current was so great that they were 
repeatedly swept past the opening and, 
on one occasion, were within a hair’s- 
breadth of being sucked under the 
low archway and swallowed up. The 
first party, however, made good their 
landing (the company being divided 
into two detachments), and owing to 
the gallantry of some gentlemen, who 
volunteered to return with the boat 
and lend their assistance, the second 
party was also safely landed. No 
casualty, however, has yet occurred in 
the cave, under the auspices of the 
guides, nor is it likely to do so, as long 
as their instructions are followed. 

The number of tourists who now 
resort to this place is considerable, 
amounting to 4,000 or 5,000 each 
summer; but, in all probability, the 
number will be vastly augmented in 
time. 

It is well, however, that the public 
should know that this is not the only 
specimen of the kind to be found in 
this district. The largest portion of 
Kentucky is cavernous and penetrated 
by subterranean passages in all direc- 
tions, and it is only by its grandeur 
and vast proportions that the Mam- 
moth Cave has acquired its promin- 
ence. 

Some of the smaller caverns are 
much richer in natural formations, 
especially in stalactites. The most 
beautiful of these, entitled the “ Dia- 
mond Cave,” we also visited, and, 
though an hour was sufficient to ex- 
plore it, the remembrance will not 
readily be effaced. It consisted of a 
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deep winding pathway, running back 
about 200 yards and descending about 
100 feet into the ground. The entire 
passage was almost choked up by 
enormous clusters of stalactites de- 
pending from the roof and immense 
stalagmites raised from the floor. The 
two often met and formed fluted pil- 
lars of great length. The stalactites 
hanging from the roof are of every 
conceivable form, but the prevailing 
type resembles the tap root of a plant; 
in fact, the first impression made upon 
the mind by the sight of these clus- 
ters is, that the roots of a tropical 
forest have penetrated the roof, or that, 
by some process, they have been sud- 
denly laid bare. Many of these 
masses bear a marked resemblance to 
large cactus plants growing down- 
wards, and the character of the forma- 
tions is much more in keeping with 
the vegetable than the mineral king- 
dom. Some of these stalactites also 
possess the property of being,in a high 
degree, musical, and when struck by 
the hand emit the most melodious 
sounds. In some instances every note 
in the scale could be elicited as dis- 
tinctly as from a musical instrument, 
and, with a little practice, a good in- 
strumentalist might easily learn to 
perform on them. 

Our story is now told, and we will 
not deem the labour thrown away, if 
it tend to make our countrymen more 
familiar with the subterranean won- 
ders of Kentucky. 

A great writer of last century paid 
the highest compliment to the work 
of a rival when he ascribed to it the 
merit of producing a new sensation. 
In these days of triteness it is difficult 
to light on so piquant a pleasure, 
whether in the sphere of literature or 
travel; but, if the property exists at 
all, we know not where it is more apt 
to be found than in this modern Hades, 
and the most blasé tourist may still 
look forward to one fresh thrill of 
wonder and delight so long as he has 
yet to visit the Mammoth Cave of 

entucky. 
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Ir Mr. Dixon’s new Life of England’s 
foremost philosopher had been written 
with less ambition and more discern- 
ment, his unwearied industry and 
high enthusiasm would have insured 
him a far richer harvest of praise and 
sympathy than he is likely to reap as 
ee are, from careful readers of 
this or any future age. The interest 
of his subject, and the fresh stores 
opened for his use in records public 
and private, seemed as sunshine and 
warm rain to forward the work he 
had set himself to do. In spite of 
Pope’s neat satire, of Macaulay’s im- 
passioned rhetoric, of Lord Campbell’s 
quiet plain-speaking, many a warm 
English heart yearned hopefully to- 
wards the new: champion who, un- 
daunted by the defeat of former work- 
fellows, essayed once more, with heart 
and soul, to raise up a fallen idol 
from the gathered dust and filth of 
bygone ages; once more to rescue 
from undying infamy the character of 
that Francis Bacon whose name, in 
the eyes of most Englishmen, stands 
greatly first among the heroes of mo- 
dern science. Charmed by the close 
yet graceful wit of an Essay on Truth 
or Friendship ; awed by the daring 
wisdom and pregnant imagery of the 
De Augmentis or the Novum Or- 
ganum ; dazzled by accounts of the 

reat orator who “commanded where 

e spoke, and had his judges angry 
and pleased at his devotion ;”* of the 
philosophic lawyer whose plans of 
reform have even yet to be thoroughly 
carried out ; few of us probably cared 
to measure the dark spots on so bright 
a genius, or in the wisest agreed also 
to acknowledge “the meanest of man- 
kind.” If it be good for us all to re- 
vise, from time to time, our individual 
judgments on particular things or 
persons, it seems no less our national 
duty to grant, on fit occasions, and 
cause duly shown, a new inquest on 
the doings of those famous dead, 
whose memory for good or evil the 


muse of history cannot willingly let 
die. Worse characters and smaller 
stars than Bacon have repeatedly 
been set before us in newer, if not 
always truer lights. To him whocan 
tell us aught of new in favour of an 
Elizabeth, a Cromwell, or a Bacon, 
we are ready to hearken not only 
without impatience, but rather with 
a secret hope of finding cause to 
amend, if not entirely to recast, our 
old conclusions. 

How little of that hope has in this 
case been realized it is our painful, 
yet not wholly bootless, task to show. 
Mr. Dixon’s way of telling his story 
is likely enough to mislead many who 
have partially forgotten, or, it may be, 
have yet to read, the Life of Bacon 
by Lord Campbell, or Macaulay’s 
powerful reply to the sentimental 
ponding: of Mr. Basil Montagu, Nor 
has he wholly failed to rub otf one or 
two of the deepest shades in his idol’s 
countenance, to bring out, in clearer 
relief, one or two of the fairer features 
in the life of one to whom Pope’s 
much-quoted antithesis must after all 
be applied, with large allowance for 
the needs of a rhyming satirist, and 
the lameness of human speech. Yet, 
after a close comparison of opposite 
pleas, we are forced regretfully to say, 
that Bacon’s new biographer has not 
only failed to disprove the general 
truth of charges hitherto current 
about his hero, but has also succeeded 
in showing how easily, in the hands 
of a skilful partisan, the worse may 
be made to appear the better cause. 
If his opponents have sometimes erred 
through ignorance or love of display, 
his own errors in the other direction 
are at once more glaring and much 
less excusable. Compared with Mr. 
Dixon, Lord Campbell writes with 
the calmness of a judge, Lord Ma- 
caulay with the courtesy of a generous 


foe. 
The book, like many more in these 
days, is written throughout at far too 
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high a pressure. Its style is utterly 
unnatural, laden with forced meta- 
phor and graphic writing of the loud- 
est sort. The unsparing use of wrong 
tenses on every occasion—a fashion 
copied, for no good reason, from the 
French—renders the reading of it a 
work of pain, not always lightened 
by the new scenes to which our gaze 
is drawn. A burst of extremely fine 
writing, in very short sentences, pre- 
pares us for the flood of new light 
wherein all Bacon’s supposed offences 
are to be drowned for evermore. In 
the midst of a furious attack on poor 
Pope, and the “ age that took Voltaire 
to be its guide,” we are told that the 
young and pure reject satire, “for 
satire is the disease of art;” that 
“Nature abhors antithesis,’ and re- 
fuses to mix God and devil in one. 
What Thackeray and other moralists 
will say to this we need not care to 
ask, remembering, for our part, how 
history and Byron have painted for 
us at least one— 


** Great lord of all things, yet the slave of all;” 


while many a schoolboy might easily 
enlarge on the pleasure he has derived 
from reading the “Frogs” of Aris- 
tophanes, or the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal. Travellers, also, who have 
crossed the Line in a dead calm are 
now assured, against the teaching of 
their own eyes, that waves “do not 
cease to crest when the wind which 
whipped them lulls.” Gazing on the 
girl-like face in Hilyard’s miniature, 
who that judges “ by wholes and not 
by parts” will care to think of that 
other girl-like face, whose owner, 
the pure and virtuous Shelley, coolly 
abandoned a fair young wife to gratify 
the lawless love he had suddenly 
conceived for another? Lovers of 
truth and fair play will be pleased to 
hear that “the lie against Nature” 
which “ broke into high literary force 
with Pope,” had theretofore “ only 
oozed in the slime of Welden, Cham- 
berlain, and D’Ewes ;” while persons 
of ordinary shrewdness will, doubt- 
less, be at no loss to understand how, 
“if it be true that the Father of 
Modern Science was a rogue and 
cheat, it is also most true that we 
have taken a rogue and cheat to be 
our god.” 

After some wild hitting at every 
one who has ever cast the faintest 
slur on Bacon’s fair fame, Mr. Dixon 
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takes up the scent of what future 
ages are to consider the only true 
reading of a character hitherto more 
or less belied. How was it, he asks, 
that a man of such eminent parts—so 
wise, witty, eloquent, hard-working, 
eager to rise, and conscious of power 
to rule—a man of so many personal 
charms, so formed for love, for triend- 
ship, for social intercourse—how was 
it that such a man, backed as he was 
by powerful kinsmen, a queen’s fa- 
vourite, and the queen herself, was 
still left so far behind in the race of 
preferment, by men of far lower birth 
and jaa men whom he had 
been used to beat in debate and energy, 
in natural genius and acquired know- 
ledge—sometimes, even, in ail the 
lesser graces of person and manner ¢ 
To this question Mr. Dixon finds but 
one answer. Bacon lagged behind 
not because he had less luck, less in- 
fluence, more jealous rivals, than other 
men; not because the younger Cecil 
feared his genius, or Queen Elizabeth 
mistrusted his loyalty, or her succes- 
sor resented the part he took against 
Essex; but because he was the soul 
of honour, the mould of all virtue, the 
one star of spotless purity, unflinching 
patriotism, large-hearted tolerance, in 
a world of intriguing libertines, self- 
seeking placemen, and grovelling bar- 
gainers for place. In support of this 
theory we are asked yet another ques- 
tion. If Bacon was corrupt and ser- 
vile, how was it that “he alone, amon 
the great lawyers of his time, die 
poor ?’ Hatton, we are told— 


‘«Left a prince’s wealth. Egerton 
founded the noble house of Ellesmere, 
Montagu, that of Manchester. Coke was 
one of the richest men in England. Pop- 
ham bequeathed to his children Little- 
cote and Wellington. Bennet, Hobart, 
Fleming, each left a great estate. How 
explain this rule and this exception ? 

** Surely they are not explained by 
the theory that Bacon's servility held 
him down, while Coke's servility sent 
him up; that Bacon’s corruption kept 
him poor, while Popham’s corruption 
made him rich !” 


No sane person, we are bold to say, 
ever thought of thus explaining a 
contrast intelligible enough to those 
whorememberthat Coke, for instance, 
was as great a miser as Bacon himself 
was always the reverse ; that Lord 
Ellesmere’s reign as Chancellor alone 
lasted over some twenty years of a 
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long and blameless public life; while 
Bacon’s whole career, from the day 
he became Solicitor-General to the 
day he was forced to yield up the 
Great Seal, barely exceeded fourteen 
i Whatever may be said of Pop- 

am’s corruption, servility was never 
before laid to the charge of Coke. 
But the counter-theory hinted, if not 
openly declared, by Bacon’snew cham- 
pion, is not less wonderfully absurd 
than that invented by him for the 
other side. Bacon died poor, he seems 
to say ; therefore Bacon lived the life 
of an honest, unselfish, upright man! 

How far the notion of Bacon’s sur- 
passing virtue is borne out by facts 
old or new, we shall now go on to 
examine, striving at least to better 
Mr. Dixon’s mode of enforcing the 
principle that human character should 
be judged not by parts, but as a whole. 
For his attempt to shape out the per- 
fect star so long veiled from our 
grosser eyes can only be likened to 
muddy wine that looks ¢lear as it 
stands in coloured glasses, or to a pal- 
try landscape disguised by the dim 
uncertain moonlight with a beauty 
not its own. Of the “broad facts” 
which he prides himself on handling, 
some are lost or clouded in a haze of 
unmeaning rhetoric, others are simply 
washed out or slurred over as if they 
were too small to take up an honest 
painter’s time. Very few, on careful 
inspection, are found to suggest new 
meanings for what was erewhile dark 
or unsuspected. Objecting to “a mere 
smudge of black and white,” he has 

ainted a picture all light and poetic 
oveliness, but as little true to what 
it aims to be as a drawing by Richard- 
son is true to any particular spot on 
this earth. 

Of Bacon’s boyhood, his life at 
Cambridge, his three years’ residence 
abroad in the train of Sir Amias 
Paulett, “ among the dames and cour- 
tiers” of a most voluptuous court, 
less is told us than we knew before. 
By nature refined, peaceful, prudent ; 
weakly, perhaps, in frame, and sen- 
suous—not sensual-—in his tastes, he 
made more friends than foes, kept 
clear of wine, women, and crate 
and gave early proofs of that studious 
intellect which was afterwards to 
“take all nature for its province.” 
His father, the great Lord Keeper, of 
whom Mr. Dixon has nothing to say, 
died whilst his youngest son was still 
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eighteen, leaving his land and most 
of his goods to the family of his first 
wife. With small means, and little 
countenance from his powerful kins- 
men, young Francis enterel on his 
up-hill fight against the world as a 
student of law at Gray’s Inn. For 
many years of his life, pernaps the 
worst thorns in Bacon’s side were the 
two Cecils, father and son. The old 
Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, would give 
no opening in the public service toa 
nephew whose parts and ambition 
might breed a dangerous rival to his 
own less brilliant son. Nor when 
Bacon, a few years later, sought his 
uncle’s help to push him at the Bar, 
did the testy old nobleman meet his 
prayer with aught more promising 
than a snub for his overweening arro- 
gance. This fact, mentioned as it is 
by Lord Campbell, may possibly have 
escaped the notice of Mr. Dixon, 
whose rash assertion, that “ Bacon, 
at least, never dreams that his uncle 
plays him false,” is further belied by 
acon’s own avowal inaletter written 
years after, that “in the time of the 
Cecils, the father and the son, able 
men were by design and of purpose 
suppressed.’ Whether the uncle was 
a secret or open enemy, matters little 
in face of the known results on the 
life of one whom a single word from 
the late Lord Keeper’s ancient col- 
league, and sometime brother-in-law, 
would have set far on the road to 
that distinction for which he hun- 
gered, hoped, entreated, fawned, anc 
wheedled so many years in vain. 
Without Lord Burleigh’s sanction, 
the younger Cecil’s known dislike 
and fear of his cousin would never 
have had power to keep the rising 
young barrister from winning his way 
into the highest graces of a sovereign 
not usually blind to merit such as his, 
a sovereign who had petted him as a 
boy, and whose genuine liking for the 
company of a courtier so wise, elo- 
quent, handsome, and accomplished, 
neither the ill-will of others, nor even 
his own unlucky speeches in Parlia- 
ment, availed wholly to undermine. 
Bacon, however, did make some 
way alone. Called to the Outer Bar 
at twenty-five, and soon after made 
a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, he was 
chosen two years later to fill the 
honorable post of Lent Reader. Mean- 
while he had already sat and voted 
on committees in the House of Com- 
21 
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mons, first as member for Melcombe, 
in 1585, and again, in 1586, for the 
large and noteworthy borough of 
Taunton, “that Manchester,” says 
Mr. Dixon, “ of a milderclime; next 
to Bristol, the richest town between 
the Severn and the Scilly Isles.” In- 
stead of making his maiden speech 
on a point of law-reform, as Lord 
Campbell fondly fancied, in the par- 
liament of 1593, he had, by Mr. 
Dixon’s showing, played no silent 
art in the session summoned hy 
‘lizabeth to settle the fate of Mary 
Queen of Scots. A grand committee, 
of which Bacon was a member, knelt 
down at the royal feet to demand 
that the murderess of Darnley, the 
archplotter against England’s Queen, 
faith, and freedom, should be dealt 
with as her crimes deserved. The 
member for Taunton had already 
eae his powers of speech and brain 
efore an assembly remarkable for 
the number of its able or brilliant 
men. Mr. Dixon, indeed, has no 
measure for his admiration of the 
peerless orator, the large-minded 
statesman, the bold yet tolerant 
atriot, who is trusted by all parties 
ecause “‘ he represents what is best 
in each.” Unluckily, in the very next 
age, the same enthusiast discovers “a 
loom of study and travel on the fat 
irlish face,” in Hilyard’s miniature of 
fis youthful hero! Bacon may pos- 
sibly have been all that he is thus 
painted, but where are the proofs 4 
Through whose interest he first 
found room in a senate graced by 
such stars as Egerton, Walsingham, 
Sydney, Raleigh, Drake, and others 
of little less brightness, no one has 
et cared to point out ; nor has even 
his last biographer remarked the pos- 
sible connexion between his earlier 
successes in parliament and his grow- 
ing influence among the benchers of 
Gray’s Inn. His election to the 
Readership must have followed on 
the heels of his election for Liverpool 
in 1588, the year which beheld the 
great Armada riding gloriously up 
the British Channel, only to leave its 
proudest trophies among the rocks 
and sailors of our northern seas. In 
the following session Bacon seems to 
have spoken well, and to some pur- 
se, on the question of subsidies, 
is amendments being in part ac- 
cepted by a Queen who never yielded 
a point that might be safe or profita- 
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ble to retain. In the matter of pur- 
veyances, however, the proud old 
lady refused to give way an inch, and 
scolded her faithful Commons for 
daring to meddle with her own espe- 
cial concerns. Having got her sub- 
sidies, she had no further need of 
parliaments until the time should 
come for demanding more. Bacon 
returned to his studies and specula- 
tions, to the pursuit of clients who 
came but slowly, and of that philo- 
sovhy which might enrich the world, 
but could not help him to win his 
daily bread. 

All this time he kept beseeching 
his uncle to help him forward in the 
world, and with a meekness remark- 
able even in those days, repeatedly 
kissed the rod that had just been 
smiting him. At length his impor- 
tunity so far prevailed, that in 1590 
he was appointed Queen’s Counsel 
extraordinary, with a salary almost 
nominal, but the advantage of a 
sounding title and easier access to 
the Queen. Mr. Dixon, indeed, defers 
the appointment five years, ignoring, 
on no apparent grounds, the evidence 
of letters written by Bacon some time 
before, and sufficiently quoted by 
Lord Campbell. In a letter to Bur- 
leigh, dated 1594, the young barrister, 
having touched on her majesty’s kind- 
ness, through which rs may with 
more ease practise the law,” still begs 
his uncle to get him another kind of 
place, more favourable to “the poor 
talent that God hath given me.” To 
stop his mouth on one of these occa- 
sions, the Lord Treasurer got him a 
reversion to the Registrarship of the 
Starchamber, a post of great value 
when it fell to him twenty years 
after, but seeming at the time, as he 
remarked in jocular earnest, “like 
another man’s fair-ground battening 
upon his house, which might mend 
his prospects, but did not fill ‘his 
barns.” Deeply as he had now gone 
into those legal studies, which his 
poverty urged and his better health 
enabled him to carry on, he never took 
kindly to the profession of law, never 
ceased hankering after some quicker 
mode of raising his worldly out- 
looks to a level with his natural tastes 
and intellectual yearnings. Great as 
his legal learning may have been, 
yet, as a practising lawyer, he never 
seems to have made much way ; and 
his noble impatience of hard techni- 
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calities and prosaic-drudgery, may 
have lent a colour to the reports 
which Cecil spread and Elizabeth 
believed, that his speculative habits 
rendered him an unsafe though bril- 
liant guide whether in the field of 
law or public business. 

Meanwhile his brother Antony re- 
turns in broken health from travels 
abroad, tolodge with Francis at Gray’s 
Inn. For this brother and the “Saint 
of God,” as he calls their common 
mother, the Lady Ann, Bacon’s love 
was true, and perhaps strong, by com- 
parison, at least, with his feelings to- 
wards any one else. For his nature, 
less warm than kindly, was ever 
swayed by that strong self-love which, 
in spite of his eulogists, probably 
thwarted his attempts to rise, as it 
certainly deepened the shamefulness 
of his fall. Into the lives of these 
three we get some further glimpses 
in the new letters published by Mr. 
Dixon. Those of Francis are seldom 
readable for their own sake, being 
wordy, dull, and sometimes strangely 
confused ; but good Lady Ann writes 
like a true mother and a clear-headed, 
pious, accomplished gentlewoman, 
mixing sound advice about her sons’ 
health and worldly doings, with fond 
prayers for their ghostly weal, simple 
gossip about homely matters or 
mutual friends, and frequent an- 
nouncements ofale-brewing,or pigeons 
sent off from Gorhambury to cheer 
the young folk in town. Her letters 
are nearly all addressed to Antony, 
the elder and more delicate son, who 
lives to see neither the height of his 
brother’s greatness nor the depth of 
his disgrace. Some of them touch 
on the embarrassments into which 
young men with little money and ex- 
pensive ways are not seldom prone 
to fall. The two brothers are often 
obliged to borrow from Jews and 
Lombards the means of living ina 
style befitting the friends of young 
Lord Essex, and the attendants on a 
brilliant Court. Bills are renewed 
at fatal interest, and once the Queen’s 
Jounsel spends some days in a vile 
spunging-house—a misfortune about 
which his new biographer has some- 
how forgotten to say one word, 
although the rough-tongued Coke 
made it the subject of some rude jest- 
ing in a quarrel he afterwards had 
with Bacon in open court. 

In 1593 Bacon sat for Middlesex— 
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a fact which seems to certify the foot- 
ing he had already gained both abroad 
and in the House. When Parliament 
met in February, war and pestilence 
were frowning on the country. Eliza- 
beth wanted money, and haughtily 
forbade the Commons to handle any 
other question than that of subsidies, 
or to enact any laws, save for the 
maintenance of religious uniformity. 
For neglecting her orders, Wentworth 
was sent to the Tower, and Sir 
Thomas Bromley to the Fleet. Bacon, 
however, took courage to speak in 
behalf of Jaw-reform, and to oppose 
the Court in the manner of granting 
subsidies. In words of unusual bold- 
ness and eloquence, not often sur- 
passed, he enforced the right of the 
Commons to lead the way in voting 
grants of money, and demanded long- 
er time for paying the heavy subsidies 
wanted by the Crown. A large ma- 
jority declined all further conference 
with the Lords. For once, the Court 
had been signally defeated by one of 
its ablest champions ; by one, whose 
sympathy with a suffering people was 
only outdone by his ardent worship 
of an imperious Queen. Raleigh’s ad- 
dress, however, compromised the 
point of form, while threatening mes- 
sages from Elizabeth silenced all fur- 
ther antagonism to claims enhanced 
not more by the general feeling than 
by the needs of a very troublous time. 
The subsidies asked by Cecil were 
duly voted, although, according to 
Mr. Dixon, the time for paying them 
was extended from three years to 
four. 

Of Bacon’s public conduct at this 
time, Mr. Dixon has not put before 
us that full and fair statement which 
every unbiassed reader would have 
liked to see. His eloquence and wis- 
dom are well and wittily attested in 
the praises of Raleigh and Ben Jonson. 
For general patriotism, we may give 
him all the credit that a young man 
of his birth and breeding, eager to 
rise and sore at the unkindness of his 
powerful kinsman, might deserve. 

is bold stand against courtly dicta- 
tion, and the encroachments of a ser- 
vile Upper House, may have been 
made from the noblest and purest 
motives; but what shall we say 
about the abject earnestness of his 
pleadings to Burleigh and Puckering, 
In mitigation of her Majesty’s high 
displeasure? Why has Mr. Dixon 
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refrained from citing the letters hith- 
erto deemed so censurable, and how 
is it that he does not tell us on which 
side his hero voted in another question 
of that year—a question involving 
the direst penalties against all who 
abstained from the public worship of 
the Church of Eng'and? And what- 
ever he may have been in those early 
days, this book still leaves it but too 
clear that his eloquence was after- 
wards employed chiefly in the main- 
tenance of those abuses which a true 
atriot anda sound philosophershould 
ave been the foremost to assail. 
People who judge of character by the 
whole, and not by parts, are slow to 
forget that the same man, who in his 
youth declaimed so strongly against 
the system of royal purveyance ; who 
drew so touching a picture of the suf- 
fering caused by over-taxation, and 
the turning of corn fields into gentle- 
men’s parks, could yet, in after days, 
exhort the Commons to vote King 
James a larger amount of subsidies 
than Queen Elizabeth had ever re- 
ceived, could defend his sovereign’s 
claim to benevolences already de- 
nounced as illegal, and encourage 
him to renew monopolies more shame- 
ful than any for which Raleigh or 
Essex had sometimes sued in vain. 
In April of the following year, 
Coke, late Speaker of the House of 
Commons, became Attorney-General. 
Of all the candidates for the vacant 
Solicitorship, Bacon was commonly 
allowed to have the fairest claims. 
Burleigh talked of naming him to the 
Queen ; Egerton, now Master of the 
Rolls, spoke warmly in his behalf ; 
Essex pleaded his cause in season and 
out of season with the zeal of a true 
friend and the assurance of a favourite 
courtier. He himself, while the choice 
was pending, seems to have spared no 
pains to impress on all concerned the 
great public benefit to which his own 
election might lead. But either Bur- 
leigh was treacherous, or the Queen 
had not forgotten his unlucky bold- 
ness against her the year before. On 
that point, indeed, we have the 
clearest evidence, not furnished by 
Mr. Dixon, that her proud spirit was 
very sore. It is also tolerably certain, 
that in matters of state the Lord 
Treasurer had more than any one 
else of her private ear. To suppose 
with Mr. Dixon, that Bacon’s chance 
was spoiled by the impetuous zeal of 
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his friend Essex, is merely to stir 
again the dust which Robert Cecil 
scattered in the eyes of his luckless 
cousin. Bacon’s claim was so strong 
before the world, that the secret pro- 
mise beforehand, which was all that 
Essex prayed for, might safely have 
been granted him without any one 
imputing his friend’s promotion to 
his great interest alone. To us, it 
seems undoubted that Elizabeth had 
not forgiven the rebellious member 
for Middlesex; while Burleigh him- 
self either could not, or would not, 
counteract the efforts of his crafty son 
to keep so dangerous a kinsman out 
of his own water. Had the Queen 
been really minded to do the son of 
her old Lord Keeper a friendly turn, 
she would have scorned to throw him 
over on the plea that an act of timely 
justice might be misinterpreted by 
the world at large. 

As a salve for Bacon’s wounded 
pride and crushed hopes, he received 
from the Crown a grant of Zelwood 
Forest, a small estate in Somerset- 
shire; and the reversion of the lease 
of Twickenham Park. With a noble 
delicacy, for the first time disparaged 
by Mr. Dixon, Essex also pressed on 
his Inckless friend the gift of some 
land at Twickenham, afterwards sold 
for £1,800, a sum then worth at least 
four times its present value. It was 
given, not as we are now asked to 
believe, in payment of work done, 
but avowedly as a poor atonement 
for the harm which he fancied Bacon 
might have received from his connec- 
tion with a courtier whose star was 
already on the wane. It is a pity 
that writers in search of truth should 
turn away like owls from the broad 
light of patent facts. If Bacon’s 
character can only be mended by 
patches taken from other men’s cloth- 
ing, in the name of Justice, let Bacon’s 
character go! Poor Essex at least had 
sins enough to answer for, without 
being robbed of all redeeming traits. 
In his whole statement of the case 
between Bacon and his noble friend, 
Mr. Dixon shows himself utterly and 
widely at fault. No one who studies 
it fairly can doubt that the former 
had long been something more than 
man of business to the latter. All 
the letters which Mr. Dixon has pub- 
lished, as well as those for which we 
must still go to Lord Campbell, prove 
that Francis and Antony were both 
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trusty secretaries, and intimate friends 
of the loving, generous, hot-headed 
Earl. Their mother writes of him 
and his Countess in terms of friendly, 
if not familiar, meaning. In 1596, he 
himself, though starting in quest of 
new triumphs over the Spaniard, be- 
seeches Egerton, the new Lord Keeper, 
and other powerful friends, to further 
at once hisownand the publicinterests, 
by getting Bacon the vacant Master- 
ship of the Rolls. And at Bacon’s 
own request, Essex leaves with him 
letters to Sir Thomas and Lady Cecil, 
earnestly commending, as only a 
warm friend could do, Bacon’s suit 
for the hand of his beautiful cousin, 
the young and wealthy widow of Sir 
William Hatton. 

Arguing by outward signs, by 
Bacon’s growing debts, his grief at 
Her Majesty’s cruel treatment of one 
so loyal, his restless craving for some 
post of honour and high pay, Lord 
Campbell regards this wooing as one 
of pure self-interest. Mr. Dixon gain- 
says with a sneer, but proceeds to 
show how little can be said on the 
other side. Instead of breaking his 
heart for the fair termagant, whose 
runaway marriage with Sir Edward 
Coke his defeated rivals had after- 
wards small reason to regret, Bacon 
busied himself in composing a “Trea- 
tise on Law,” in publishing the first 
edition of his “ Essays,” in regaining 
Her Majesty’s goodwill through the 
same channel by which he had lost it. 
As Member for Ipswich in 1597, he 
used his eloquence to obtain from the 
Commons as large a grant as that he 
had erewhile urged them to withhold. 
Another motion made by himself, and 
carried after a fruitless struggle in the 
Lords—a motion for reclaiming to 
its former uses al] land turned into 
pasture since the Queen’s accession-— 
seems to have won him equal favour 
from the people and the Crown, the 
royal grant of a fair estate about Chel- 
tenham following close on his par- 
liamentary triumph. 

Bacon’s star was now steadily ris- 
ing, while that of Essex began to 
wane. The Queen smiled more and 
more on the enemies and rivals of the 
high-mettled, warm-hearted, young 
Earl Marshal. Caring only to retain 
her good graces, he prayed for leave 
to command the troops which should 
bring rebellious Ireland on her knees. 
Against the advice, it seems, of Bacon 
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and other wise men, and to the joy 
of Raleigh, Cecil, and their friends, 
he set off on an enterprise fatal in 
the end to his fame as a soldier, and 
to the charm he still wielded over 
the heart of his royal mistress. Mr. 
Dixon attempts to provethat the hero 
of Cadiz, the Commander-in-Chief at 
the Azores, the sturdiest champion of 
Dutch freedom, the most popular of 
English noblemen, the manliest of 
royal favourites, the friend of Bacon, 
Mountjoy, Vere, Southampton, be- 
loved by men of all classes, creeds, 
and professions, had already begun to 
plot the darkest treason against Queen 
and kingdom, when he led his weary, 
ill-trained, downhearted troops against 
the redoubtable O'Neill. The truce 
he was fain to grant the rebel leader, 
and his sudden return to Court alone 
and against orders, in the hope of cool- 
ing his sovereign’s anger towards one 
whose enemies were now trying hard 
to inflame it, are made parts of a set- 
tled scheme for sharing Her Majesty’s 
Crown between the English and the 
Irish Earl. His attempts to counter- 
act the rivalry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the secret enmity of Sir Robert 
Cecil, who was siaie stepping into 
the room of his dead father, are now 
turned into proofs of wickedness 
wholly at variance with all we have 
hitherto seen of a nature peculiarly 
frank and lovable. All this, founded 
on documents in the State Paper 
Office, none but Cecil himself seems 
to have known or guessed at the time. 
Of what worth confessions forced 
from the pain of tortures or the hope 
of cael may be, we have the less 
need to inquire, seeing that Bacon, in 
common with the world at large, saw 
nothing in this part of his patron’s 
career but acts of doubtful general- 
ship and foolish disobedience to a 
royal command. That which all of 
us are most concerned to know is, how 
far Bacon was justified in playing the 
part he did; first, on the trial of Essex 

fore the Privy Council ; afterwards, 
on the prosecution of his unhapp 
friend for the mad outbreak which 
brought him to the scaffold. 

By Bacon’s own account, henotonly 
pleaded with the Queen in behalf of 
in but induced her to give up the 
purpose of trying her old favourite in 
the Star Chamber. Yet,in a letter to 
Elizabeth, he hedges afaint request for 
exemption from any share in the actual 
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inquiry by a strong assurance of his 
readiness to obey the Queen before 
all other duties or des‘res. If at one 
moment he shows her letters written 
by himself in his friend’s name, at 
another he objects to the trifiing part 
assigned to himself in this business 
by those who considered—if he did 
not—“how I stood to my Lord of 
Essex.” Andif after all he was bound 
to obey Her Majesty, are we to excuse 
the harshness with which he bettered 
his instructions by ascribing it, as he 
does himself, “ to the superior duty I 
owed to the Queen’s fame and honour 
in a public proceeding, and partly to 
the intention I had to uphold myself 
in credit and strength with the Queen, 
the better to be able to do my Lord 
good offices afterwards.” Such rea- 
sons, so quietly given, betray at least 
the writer’s happy ignorance of hav- 
ing done aught worthy of blame or 
question from honourable men. 

In this matter we get small help 
from his new biographer. As Mr. 
Dixon had just been making the worst 
— case against the Earl, so now 

e can only tell us of Bacon’s heroic 
friendship and Elizabeth’s troubled 
dreams ; how “tongues whisper to the 
Queen” that Shakspere’s new play of 
“ Richard IT.” is “ part of a great plot 
to teach her subjects how to murder 
kings ;’ how one John Hayward had 
dedicated to Essex a seditious tract, 
wherein Bacon read “ not treason, but 
felony ;” no crime against the laws, 
but a wholesale “theft from Tacitus;” 
how Bacon besieged the royal heart 
with a sonnet on mercy of his own 
making, or tried to coax it into a gen- 
tler mood with a bundle of those figu- 
rative conceits which every gentleman 
of his day kept ready for constant use. 
Here, as indeed throughout the book, 
there is no lack of windy rhetoric and 
picturesque impertinence. But to see 
all that Does really said and did, we 
must still go back to Hume or Lord 
Campbell. 

At this period he seems, on the 
whole, to have gone as far in behalf 
of Essex as his fear of harming his 
own prospects would let him go in be- 
half of any one. Perhaps he knew, 
better than Mr. Dixon, that the true 
offence was not treason, and trusted 
that the royal favour would speedily 
shine once more ona culprit whose 
sentence, though seemingly hard, 
could at any moment be waived by a 
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single word from the Queen. Essex 
was suspended from all his offices and 
kept a prisoner in his own house dur- 
ing the queenly pleasure. But from 
one cause and another the expected 
pardon nevercame. “The ungovern- 
able beast,” as Elizabeth had called 
him, was stinted in his provender so 
long that he did at length become 
quite ungovernable. Rash thingssaid 
and reported to the Queen widened 
the breach between them more and 
more. She began to look coldly on 
Bacon himself. He rushed off to put 
himself right with her. After a pas- 
sionate appeal on his part, answered 
by Soon and tender words” on 
hers, he went away “ determined to 
meddle no more in the matter, as that, 
I saw, would overthrow me, and not 
be able to do him any good.” 

With this bold, unselfish resolve in 
his heart, the friend of Essex leaves the 
poor young Earl to his own devices 
and the company of men who gladly 
use him as a tool for their own ends. 
Ere many weeks are over Essex, mad 
with despair and drunk with his new 
Puritanism, sallies out to raise the 
city against those who stand between 
him and his cruel mistress. Lodged, 
for his pains, a prisoner in the Tower, 
he comes forth to stand his trial for 
high treason. Once more Bacon’s 
eloquence bears hard against a culprit 
guilty indeed of overt treason, but, 
to all seeming, guiltless of the least 
design against Queen or kingdom. 
Hume, Macaulay, and Lord Campbell 
agree in denouncing the share taken 
in these proceedings by one whose 
duties as Queen’s Counsel could ne- 
ver have sanctioned his complete for- 
getfulness of the poorest courtesies 
towards a friend pleading for his life, 
unaided by other counsel than his own 
heart, and the advice he had once been 
offered by Bacon himself. According 
to Lord Campbell, Bacon’s part in re- 
plying to the defence should have 
fallen by rights to the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral. Macaulay insists that a Counsel 
for the Crown is bound to use a just 
discretion in the case of criminals 
pleading without counsel. Yet Bacon 
not only showed no backwardness in 
exposing his friend's guilt, but even 
went out of his way to prove it blacker 
than it really was. The young Earl’s 
reckless scheme for regaining his lost 
hold upon the Queen was likened to 
the artful stroke by which Pisistratus 
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gained the means of destroying his 
country’s freedom. The worst con- 
struction was placed on the merest 
trifles ; and every plea put forward by 
Essex in palliation of ion which he 
never sought to deny, was scornfully 
thrust aside by the very man who had 
but lately given it shape. Appealing 
against “these orators who, out of a 
form and custom of speaking, would 
throw so much criminal odium upon 
him,” Essex solemnly avowed his in- 
nocence “of any disloyal thought or 
harm to Her Majesty,” or of any mur- 
derous design against the enemies who 
had planned his ruin. In answer, 
Bacon returned to his former charge, 
and found another parallel to the pri- 
soner’s crime in the attempt made by 
Henry, Duke of Guise, to dethrone 
his sovereign “on the day of the Bar- 
ricadoes.” To all this Mr. Dixon re- 
plies by declaring that Bacon could 
not help himself; that no one can put 
him in the wrong without first prov- 
ing Essex to have done right; that 
the worst part of the Earl’s offences 
was studiously kept back by the 
Queen or her advisers; that Lord 
Campbell, in like circumstances, would 
have behaved with the like sternness; 
that to do less than Bacon did “would 
have been to act like a weak girl, not 
like a great man.” 

If Bacon had done a little more for 
his old friend during those anxious 
days between his trial and his be- 
headal, possibly that friend's life 
might have been spared, and certainly 
Bacon’s character would have fared 
the better with future ages. Yet he 
neither, it seems, went near the 
Tower; nor, when he once had pri- 
vate speech of the Queen, did he ven- 
ture, by his own admission, “to deal 
directly for my Lord, as things stood ;” 
satisfying his conscience with vague 
talk about the royal mercy, which he 
likened to “an excellent balm that 
did continually distil from her sover- 
eign hands, and made an excellent 
odour in the senses of her people.” 
As if his service to the Queen had not 
yet driven him far enough beyond the 

ale of delicate forbearance towards 
ex, he gladly allowed himself to be 
made the mouthpiece of new charges 
put forth by Cecil and the Queen, in 
a pamphlet bearing the name of 
Bacon, and called “ A Declaration of 
the Practices and Treasons of Robert, 
late Earl of Essex.” Even if the facts 
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therein quoted against the dead Earl 
were a whit better grounded than 
the charge of secret treason which 
Essex, on his trial, had brought 
against Cecil, sure we are that 10 man 
of any spirit would have stooped to 
write as Bacon did, for many times 
the payment he took in praise and 
money down, and promises of high 
preferment on the next vacancy. For 
although about the tract itself Mr. 
Dixon has not a word tosay, yet with a 
lover’s turn for confounding blemishes 
with beauties, he dwells exultingly 
on the twelve hundred pounds award- 
ed to his hero out of the fines levied 
on some of the late Earl’s followers, 
and begs his readers to fancy Coke’s 
delight in passing an order for that 
sum to his hated rival, Francis 
Bacon. 

In defence of acts which the many 
friends of Essex were likely enough 
to read unfavourably, his late accuser 
addressed to Lord Mountjoy, in 1603, 
that famous “ Apology,” which, in the 
eyes of all careful readers, seems to 
shut the door at once and for ever on 
our hopes of clearing Bacon from the 
blame attaching to him for deeds that 
might after all be construed another 
way. In that apology we have an 
unconscious picture of the man him- 
self, drawn in colours which his worst 
enemy would hardly have dared to 
use—in colours which make Pope’s 
antithesis—“ the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind”—sound almost 
a literal fact. It is a sad picture of 
human inconsistency, of intellectual 
might set off by moral weakness, of 
bright genius and varied wisdom 
grovelling at the feet of a base ambi- 
tion, a poe concern for self. Never 
did feet of clay show forth so pitiably 
beneath the front of brass. Barnes 
Newcome could not have betrayed 
more happy ignorance of his own vil- 
lany than Bacon here betrays of his 
own selfish meanness. Out of his own 
mouth we are fain to adjudge him 
guilty of not feeling that he has done 
a great wrong to himself, to Essex, to 
all who, revering the philosopher, 
would wish also to love the man. 
Mr. Dixon may try to save his cha- 
racter by blackening that of others ; 
Mr. Montagu may attempt to show 
that he sought power only to use it 
for the good of mankind; but. the 
world at large, coupling the facts he 
himself admits with the reasons he 
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himself alleges, and the remarks he 
uttered by the way, will sorrowfully 
endorse the verdict passed upon him 
by former ages; and by the uncon- 
scious irony of passages like those 
already quoted, will learn to appre- 
ciate the exact amount of truth in 
Bacon’s assertion, that he first courted 
the young Earl because “ he loved his 
country more than was answerable to 
his fortune, and held my lord to be 
the fittest instrument to do good to 
the State.” In the face of such a 
natrative as this, Bacon’s advocates 
waste their time in trying to prove 
him more indebted to Elizabeth than 
to Essex, and in slurring over the 
question of overt deeds by an appeal 
to the fact of his being chosen to re- 
present two different places in the 
parliament which sat a few months 
after the Earl’s death. 

Two years later, there sat on the 
throne of England a King who knew 
not Joseph, the stuttering, ungainly, 
coarse-mannered pedant, James L. 
Even from a distance Bacon began to 
worship the rising star. To friends, 
about the King, to the King himself, 
he wrote letters teeming with the 
grossest flattery, and the largest offers 
of humble service for one so worthy 
to fill the place of his dead mistress. 
On the King’s arrival in London, Ba- 
con, still doubtful of his future and 
half disposed to betake himself to 
other pursuits, besought Cecil to get 
him knighted, because there were 
“three new knights in his mess at 
Gray’s Inn,” and because “he had 
found out an alderman’s daughter, a 
handsome maiden, to his liking.” 
The wish was granted, though in a 
way that meant nothing, and, along 
with three hundred more, he knelt 
down before James, to rise up Sir 
Francis. Having composed a farewell 
tribute to the late Queen, he attempt- 
ed to make his peace with the Earl 
of Southampton, who had shared the 
treason and narrowly escaped the lot 
of his friend Essex. The next year 
he seems to have opened a way to the 
royal favour by the zeal he showed 
in parliament to bring about a union 
of the two crowns, while, on more 
than one question of public grievances, 
he spoke and voted with the popular 
party. In the House of Commons so 
wise and eloquent a speaker was sure 
to wield no common power for good 
or evil. Elizabeth was dead, and 
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many a man whose tongue had long 
been bridled through ican for 
the woman, or downright dread of the 
Queen, now began to speak his 
thoughts out boldly before a monarch 
whom few respected and none feared. 
Owing to the influence he now en- 
joyed, either as a patriot, or, more 
ew: as an able leader in debate, 

acon’s name was mooted, with two 
or three more, in opposition to the 
Speaker ae forward by the court. 
As one of the commissioners named 
by Parliament to discuss the union of 
the two kingdoms, he strove so zeal- 
ously to forward an issue so dear to 
the royal heart, that James’s coolness 
towards the supposed betrayer of his 
friend Essex, began to thaw; and 
Bacon was at last confirmed in his 
post of Counsel to the Crown, with a 
salary of forty pounds a year, and a 
yearly pension of sixty pounds for 
special services rendered to the crown 
by himself and his brother Antony, 
lately dead. Henceforth, in spite of 
his known antecedents, of Coke's 
open antagonism, and Cecil’s jealous 
dislike, he continued to improve his 
footing at court by all those arts 
which a fruitful wit, a graceful cour- 
tesy, and a glowing tongue enabled 
him to practice on a King remarkable 
alike for his self-conceit, his openness 
to flattery, his love of pleasure, and 
his literary tastes. 

Meanwhile, enriched by his brother’s 
death, the new master of Gorhambury 
had found time to work upon his 
essay on “The Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ which was given to the world 
in 1605, and confirmed the opinion 
already formed of his true greatness 
as a leader of the new philosophy. 
In the ery for sweeping vengeance on 
the Papists which followed the disco- 
very of the Gunpowder Plot, it is prob- 
able, though not so clear as Mr. Dixon 
would make it, that Sir Francis, at 
least, was too enlightened to join. 
About this time, Cecil, now Earl of 
Salisbury, began to look out for aid 
from the cousin, to whom he had 
hitherto behaved so churlishly. The 
king was in sad want of money, and 
if Bacon would help him to a hand- 
some grant from the Commons, his 
rise at the bar should no longer be 
delayed. Accordingly, in the early 
session of 1606, after much fierce de- 
bating and repeated delays, Pacon 
seized the moment of a rumoured at- 
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tack on the life of James, to wheedle 
his excited hearers into ene twice 
the amount of subsidies at first al- 
lowed. Once more, as on a like occa- 
sion in the latter days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the rising courtier laid himself 
open to the sneers of those who had 
not yet forgotten how touchingly the 
young and daring Member for Middle- 
sex had painted the cruel effects of 
large subsidies in his famous speech 
of 1593. 

Flushed with success and the pro- 
mise of more, Bacon soon after mar- 
ried the fair Alice Barnham, for whom 
he had owned a liking three years 
before. That the match was not to 
all seeming a mercenary one, Mr. 
Dixon has done much to show. A 
twelvemonth later, after some trying 
delays and much unseemly fawning 
on men in power, Bacon got both 
feet on the ladder which men of his 
own standing and far less ability had 
been mounting before him for the last 
thirteen years. On the 25th of June, 
1607, he was made Solicitor-General, 
and at once became, by force of his 
stronger intellect, the King’s chief 
minister in all points of public law. 
Of his general Dinos during the next 
few years Mr. Dixon’s book presents 
a new, if rather overwrought account. 
He fell foul of Coke by maintaining 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Wales; 
he strove more successfully in the 
law-courtsthan in Parliament to effect 
a virtual union of the two nations ; 
he tried hard to compromise the dis- 
pute between King and Commons, 
touching royal wardships, and other 
unseemly shreds of the old feudal 
times ; he lent the influence of his 
name and purse to the great Virginian 
Company, wh» laid the first stone of 
British rule in the Far West. Cecil 
dying in 1612, Bacon found himself 
free to push his way in a court where 
Carr alone stood between him and his 
royal patron. To this rising favourite, 
ny made Earl of Rochester, he 
sued in vain for the vacant Mastership 
of the Wards, which he had made so 
sure of winning as even to order the 
new clothes for his serving-men. 
From James himself, however, he 
had by this time squeezed out a pro- 
mise—not recorded by Mr. Dixon— 
that he should “succeed, if he lived, 
into the Attorney’s place, whensoever 
it should be void.” His interest with 
James, who found him a useful coun- 
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sellor in affairs of state as well as law, 
enabled him, ere long, to contrive the 
needful vacancy. In the paper of 
Reasons which Bacon drew up to 
show his master the great advantage 
of raising Coke to the King’s Bench 
and himself to the post of Attorney- 
General Hobart, any one but the 
blindest partisan would read the fit- 
ting sequel to the character already 
revealed in his own “ Apology ”— 
would feel himself listening, in blank 
disgust, to the advice of a heartless 
backstair plotter—a fearless worship- 
per of place and pelf—a statesman 
who coolly recommends the sys- 
tematic straining of the royal prero- 
zative—a lawyer who calmly talks of 

ullying the king’s judges into doing 
their master’s pleasure, not the justice 
they owed his people. 

In the autumn of 1613 Sir Francis 

became Attorney-General in the room 
of Hobart, promoted to the Common 
Pleas. Meanwhile his pen had not 
been idle. In these latter years he 
mublished his “Cogitata et Visa,” 
1is “ Wisdom of the Ancients,” and 
a third edition of his “Essays,” con- 
taining, along with many other new 
vieces, an alleged portrait of the late 
farl of Salisbury, in the shape of a 
short but cutting essay on Deformity. 
His great work was also “ going for- 
ward ;” and his brain was busy with 
other schemes, now for amending the 
laws, anon for writing a history of 
his own country during some period 
more or less recent. 

Chosen, by three different places, 
for the Parliament of the following 
year, Bacon took his seat as member 
for Cambridge, and was allowed to 
retain it in breach of the rule which 
disabled a crown lawyer from sitting 
after his nomination in a Parliament 
summoned for the first time. The 
rule thus broken in his favour has 
never since been enforced; a fact 
which, however suggestive in other 
ways, has no more bearing on the 
question of his political purity than 
the fact of his influence with the 
House itself has on the question of 
his moral worth. Parliament being 
dissolved, after astormy and fruitless 
session, James betook himself, with 
Bacon’s advice, to levying the sum he 
wanted by means as liable to abuse 
as they seem to have been unlawful. 
For protestin loudly against these 
new “ Benevolences,” one Oliver St. 
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John was seized, and found guilty of 
libel in the Star Chamber Court ; the 
new Attorney-General having de- 
claimed his best on the King’s behalf, 
and quietly forced from judges, re- 
movable at pleasure, a quibbling opi- 
nion to the same effect. In the pro- 
ceedings against a mad old Somerset- 
shire parson, named Peachem, Bacon 
acted a yet more disgraceful part. 
Among the papers found in this man’s 
desk by officers of the archbishop’s 
court, in which he had been sued for 
libel against his bishop, was a manu- 
script full of wild tirades and half- 
seditious maunderings, which a phi- 
losopher like Bacon should have 

reeted with calm contempt. The 

ing, however, was furious, and Bacon 
did not care to thwart him. A screw 
was put upon the judges of the King’s 
Bench, Bacon’s juniors taking each 
his man, while Bacon himself worked 
“in some dark manner” on the self- 
willed and long reluctant Chief-Jus- 
tice Coke. Pending their decision, 
poor Peachem was put to the “ques- 
tion” —in other words, upon the rack. 
Many years before that time the 
oractice of torturing prisoners had 

een loudly condemned, and even in 
the days of Lord Burleigh had fallen 
into general disuse. An order against 
it had actually been issued by Queen 
Elizabeth herself. Only a few years 
after Peachem’s trial it was decided 
that the murderer of Buckingham 
could not lawfuily be put to the 
question. All men of average culture 
joined with Coke in denouncing a 
yravtice not more barbarous than il- 
egal—a practice of which Bacon him- 
self professed to disapprove. Yet of 
such a practice, in a case too paltry 
to lend it the slightest shadow of an 
excuse, Bacon seems, by his own 
showing, to have been the foremost, 
if not the only advocate beside James 
himself. His letter to the man for 
whose sake he thus outraged his own 
better self, complains of others hang- 
ing back from a business which he 
himself is trustful of bringing to a 
goodissue. Having failed to frighten 
the prisoner by a show of preparing 
him for the torture, he stood by while 
the poor wretch was undergoing his 
sharp trial, and plied him with ques- 
tions between each turn of the rack. 
Conduct of this sort Mr. Dixon de- 
fends by pleading Bacon’s duty to the 
King, by lessening his actual share of 
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blame, and by asking whether people, 
a hundred years hence, will denounce 
Lord Campbell as a murderer, because, 
at a time when capital punishment 
was still the rule, he passed sentence 
of death on all criminals convicted of 
murder by a jury of their countrymen 
in open court? Bacon’s case must be 
hopeless, indeed, when such a parallel 
can be seriously suggested by a writer 
ready enough to find a flaw in his 
opponent’s reasoning. Any reader of 
average shrewdness can rend his argu- 
ment to pieces without our help. Nor 
is it possible to justify Bacon’s pre- 
vious tampering with the judges, by 
alleging that others before him had 
done the same. Precedents for wrong- 
doing will never wipe out the wrong 
done; and no amount of cases like 
that of the heretic whom James had 
burnt for heresy in the teeth of a 
statute passed in the former reign, 
can weigh for one moment against 
Chief-Justice Coke’s repeated asser- 
tion, that “such auricular taking of 
opinions was not according to the 
custom of this realm.” 

Coke’s refusal to pronounce before- 
hand on a case which he might after- 
wards be called to try, having at 
length been overborne, and the pri- 
soner duly racked out of his small 
wits, a verdict of high treason was 
found against him at Taunton by a 
jury who, according to Mr. Dixon 
himself, judged his public conduct 
not on the facts before them, but 
rather “ by what they knew of his 
private character.” Reprieved from 
death, on what grounds we do not 
certainly know, the wretched man 
was allowed to linger in gaol until 
death in another form came to release 
him from further suffering. 

Grown into much favour with the 
King, Sir Francis turned from the 
King’s first favourite, Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, to court another youth in 
whom he had the wisdom to foresee 
the earl’s approaching supplanter. 
As he had once clung to Essex, so he 
now began clinging to Sir George 
Villiers, whose character, in some 
points resembling, was, on the whole, 
as inferior to that of Bacon’s first 
patron, as the character of James 
himself was to that of Queen Eliza- 
beth. On this young handsome, 
heartless minion of a grossly sensual 
King, he had already lavished his 
softest courtesies and some well- 
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written advice, which neither Villiers 
nor himself cared much to follow. 
The same man who had warned his 
young pupil to suspect him who sued 
to be made a judge, and utterly to 
scout him who should bargain for a 
judgeship, was now begging and bar- 
gaining with all his might and skill 
for the highest judgeship in the land, 
the post which his friend Lord Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere had filled so worthily 
for some twenty years past. Sniffing 
a vacancy from afar in the growing 
illness of that friend, he made the 
King a free offering of his heart, his 
service, his place of attorney which 
he held to be “ honestly worth” £6,000 
a-year, and his place in the Star- 
Chamber, worth £1,600, if not a great 
deal more, if only James would pro- 
mise to make his poor suppliant the 
next Lord Chancellor. There was but 
one man, he broadly hinted, for such 
a post. Coke, for instance, was too 
popular, too headstrong ;. my Lord 
Hobart lacked statesmanship ; my 
Lord of Canterbury had enough to do 
with his spiritual affairs. Time 

ressed, and Lord Ellesmere was very 
fike to die. Only let his Majesty 
name his attorney for the seals, and 
he would be raising an honest man, 
asound statesman, an able and zealous 
servant who would do all his master’s 
work, take jealous care of his prerog- 
ative, keep his judges to their alle- 
giance, and use his own great parlia- 
mentary influence to “rectify” an 
assembly on whose conduct so much 
would be at stake. On Lord Elles- 
mere’s sudden amendment and seem- 
ing slowness to give up his place, 
Bacon, in a letter to Villiers, renewed 
a former motion of his touching a seat 
in the Privy Council. The King gave 
him the choice between a promise 
of the great seal and his appoint- 
ment as Privy Councillor. Bacon at 
once accepted the smaller bait, with 
an avowed intention to keep his eye 
on the larger. 

This new preferment followed, and 
was doubtless owing to the service 
he had done the King on the famous 
trial of Somerset and his wicked 
countess for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. While the lesser criminals 
in that dark business were sacrificed 
to the popular feeling, the countess 
was allowed to avoid exposure by 
throwing herself on the royal mercy ; 
and with regard to Somerset, ~ & 
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denied his guilt, Bacon had promised 
to charge him so lightly as to ensure 
his escape from the punishment 
which, if guilty, he deserved as much 
as that Lord Sanquhair for whose 
life Bacon had not been recommended 
to plead. It is almost needless to 
add, that here, as in other doubtful 
passages of Bacon’s life, his new bio- 
grapher has drawn an ideal hero, an 
English Bayard of the gown, who, 
while Coke was crying like an ogre 
for more blood, cared only to deal out 
justice largely tempered with mercy ; 
whose soul was filled with a divine 
compassion for the most shameless 
woman of her day, a culprit whose 
crime outshadowed that of a vulgar 
murderess as far as her rank in life 
outtopped that of her tool and scape- 
goat, Mrs. Turner. 

The calm flow of Bacon’s wedded 
life seems to have been ruffled now 
and then by squabbles with his 
mother-in-law, the alderman’s widow, 
the present wife of rich, generous, 
stubborn Sir John Pakington. Her 
evil temper makes mischief wher- 
ever she goes ; inflames the natural 
heat of her husband’s wrath ; rouses 
Bacon himself into an attitude of un- 
wonted sternness, even to a denial of 
his further acquaintance until she 
falls into a better mood. Had Mr. 
Dixon treated us toa few more de- 
tails of this kind, written in a less 
affected style, his book would have 
been more amusing and a good deal 
less absurd. 

On the ruins of Somerset’s party 
Villiers at once rose high. If his 

ersonal graces had first won the 
‘ing, his skilful flattery and deter- 
mined tact had since secured hin— 
as Mr. Langton Sanford has lately 
shown—as thorough a mastery of the 
weak, haughty, shy, secretive prince 
Charles. In i at this time, Bacon 
also had gotten such a friend as he 
was likely or deserved to find in a 
courtier so cold, selfish, and cumbered 
with needy kin. To the King himself 
his faithful attorney enlarged on the 
noble qualities of such a favourite ; 
the favourite he amused with jokes 
and stories about their common 
enemy, the Chief Justice. Coke’s 
turn of suffering was now come, and 
Bacon had no fine scruples about 
trampling on a fallenfoe. The Chief 
Justice had offended the King by re- 
fusing to stay a private cause at his 
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command. Villiers owed him agrudge 
for declining to appoint one of the 
favourite’s men to an office in his own 
gift. Bacon himself had a long score 
to settle for the insults and injuries, 
real or fancied, of many former years. 
On the poorest, flimsiest pretexts 
ever used by triumphant malice, the 
best lawyer and boldest judge of his 
day was turned out of the Privy 
Council, and suspended from his 
public duties until he should have 
revised the “ novelties, errors, and 
offensive conceits’ which his Law 
Reports were now discovered to con- 
tain. The disgraced old man soon 
after received from Bacon a written 
expostulation, which, utterly as Mr. 
Dixon has ignored it, seems but to 
cast a thin veil of quiet warning and 
Christian-like reproof over the con- 
centrated meanness of a spirit burn- 
ing to wound, yet never daring to 
strike until the hour for striking 
fairly had passed away. ‘“‘ Under 
pretence,” says Lord Campbell, “ of 
acting a Christian part, Bacon pours 
oil of vitriol into the wounds he had 
inflicted.” But another shaft has yet 
to come from the same quiver. If 
Coke was to be spared the shame of 
a public trial, and the burden of a 
ruinous fine, he must still be removed 
from his judgeship. Writingto James, 
the attorney-general, as good as tells 
him, that neither himself nor his fel- 
low-councillors will take it much to 
heart, should his majesty still con- 
tinue to think Coke “ not fit for his 
service.” What is this but another 
version of the gentleman’s request to 
his friends, not to duck a certain ob- 
noxious visitor in the nearest pond ? 

In due time the needful warrant 
went to the Lord Chancellor for a 
writ to create a new Chief Justice in 
the room of Coke, dismissed. Bacon, 
on the other hand, to his many rich 
gleanings now added the post of 
Chancellor to the Duchy of Cornwall. 
A few months later, on the 7th of 
March, 1617, he received from the 
King, on bended knees, the Great 
Seal, for which he had bartered all 
that a true philosopher, a thorough 
patriot, and an honest gentleman, 
would rather have died than give 
away. Overfiowing with satisfied 
joy, he went home to write Villiers, 
then Earl of Buckingham, a letter of 
humbly rapturous thanks for this 
crowning proof of his firm and gene- 
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rous friendship. Mr. Dixon, however, 
will have it that Bacon was made 
Chancellor by James alone, wl ile 
Buckingham was actually bargaining 
for the sale of that office to another 
man. If this were as true as it sounds 
false to us, the new Lord Keeper was 
either a most accomplished hypocrite, 
or a most shallow-witted dupe: two 
characters between which we leave 
his advocates to choose at leisure. 

Installed on the first day of Easter 
Term with much lordly show and 
irae! shouting, Bacon buckled to 

1is work with a zeal answering to the 
sromise held out in his openingspeech. 
n a month’s time his unflagging 
energy had cleared off the whole heap 
of business which his predecessor had 
left in arrear. During his few years 
of high office justice was never delayed, 
whatever whispers went forth about 
the selling of it. His sittings were 
continued many days after the close 
of each term; only “the depth of the 
three long vacations ” being reserved 
for “studies, arts, and sciences,” for 
which he always avowed his innate 
tenderness. He made himself popu- 
lar with the judges and leading bar- 
risters, by frequently asking them to 
dinner, and unbending himself among 
them when the feast was over. In 
the continued wranglings between 
Sir John and Lady Pakington, which 
are brought for settlement into his 
own Court, he seems to have held 
the balance even between two of the 
most tiresome fools that ever washed 
their dirty linen abroad. Meanwhile, 
Sir Edward Coke was still bullied 
with threats of fine and demands for 
further revision of his reports ; while 
the Court of High Commission began 
steadily to enlarge its powers for mis- 
chief through Bacon’s fearless tam- 
pering with judges less bold or proud 
than his fallen rival. 

His own courage, however, sorted 
well with that of his juniors. While 
the King and his favourite were away 
in Scotland, Coke applied to the 
Lord Keeper for a warrant to regain 
possession of his daughter Francis, 
who had been privily carried off from 
his house by her mother, on the plea 
of saving her from a forced match 
with Buckingham’s brother, Sir John 
Villiers. A warrant being refused by 
Bacon, who foresaw the danger to 
himself in any alliance between his 
old enemy and his present patron, 
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Coke rashly took the law into his own 
hands. His wife obtained the justice 
withheld from him ; and Coke, if Mr. 
Dixon’s dates be correct, was glad to 
save himself by a timely compromise 
from further harm at the hands of a 
judge who preferred the duties of 
an advocate. Bacon’s interference in 
this quarrel, and his earnest advice to 
the King against such a match, drew 
forth such angry letters from both 
James and Buckingham, that he has- 
tened to humble himself while there 
was yet time. He assured the for- 
mer that henceforth he would fur- 
ther by all the means in his power 
the match he had just been striving 
by deeds and words to undo. When 
the court had returned to Whitehall, 
he was fain to sit for two days among 
the lacqueys in Buckingham’s ante- 
chamber, before he could succeed in 
plunging himself at the favourite’s 
feet, and earning a reluctant pardon 
by the fullest confession of his fault. 
he penance he thus performed in 
atonement, not only for having thwart- 
ed the favourite, but yet more for the 
slighting way he had written about 
him to the King, was speedily follow- 
ed by the marriage he had so greatly 
dreaded, and by his enemy’s reappear- 
ance in the Privy Council. 
Buckingham, however, soon relent- 
ed towards one so pliable, yet withal 
of such fair repute. Bacon, for his 
part, seems to have spared no pains 
to undo the effect of his late miscar- 
riage. The friends and kindred of 
Villiers grew rich on patents of mono- 
polies confirmed at his advice to such 
infamous harpies as Sir Giles Mom- 
pesson and Sir Francis Michell. Few 
causes of any moment came before 
him in which Buckingham did not 
more or less openly interfere, or in 
which his interference was openly re- 
sented by the judge. At length, in 
January, 1618, the Lord Keeper was 
raised to the higher grade of Lord 
Chancellor, and a few months after 
nublicly invested with the title of 
aron Verulam, in the presence of 
Prince Charles and some of the first 
peers in the realm. In October of 
the same year he hounded on his 
master and the bench of judges to 
the judicial murder of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, for crimes which had never 
been clearly proved, had since been 
paid for with a long imprisonment, 
and had at length been virtually par- 
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doned by his appointment as chief 
commander of the ill-starred expedi- 
tion to Guiana. When Raleigh had 
applied for a formal pardon before he 
set sail, he had been advised by Bacon 
himself, to “spare his purse in this 
particular ; for,” proceeded his coun- 
sellor, ‘upon my life, you have a suf- 
ficient pardon already, the king hav- 
ing, under his broad seal, made you 
admiral of his fleet, and given you 
power of life and death over the sol- 
diers and officers you command.” But 
when, after Sir Walter’s return, a 
cry had come from Spain for ven- 
geance on the invader of Spanish 
ground, the Lord Chancellor, taking 
counsel with the assembled judges, 
led the way in recommending that 
Raleigh should without any new trial 
be at once beheaded for his old crime, 
because “ nothing short of an express 
pardon could purge the penalties of 
treason; and Raleigh being ctviliter 
mortuus, ought naturally to be put 
to death.” Whatever were Raleigh’s 
sins, and many enough he had to 
answer for, every one felt that on 
this occasion he had been sacrificed 
by a false friend and a cowardly King, 
on hardly the faintest colour of a law, 
to the anger of a nation whom all 
England had long regarded as its na- 
tural foe. 

Two years later the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, Sir Henry Yelverton, was tried in 
the Star Chamber onafrivolouscharge 
of having inserted in a public charter 
clauses trenching on the royal prero- 
gative. He had offended Baconas well 
as Buckingham by pandering neither 
to the latter’s greed nor the former’s 
self-esteem. Bacon himself presided at 
the trial, and delivered a speech which 
Mr. Dixon may consider lenient but 
which succeeded in evoking a sentence 
“redounding to the Kings great ho- 
nour ;” a phrase by no means dark to 
the King, who cameacross it in a letter 
assuring him of Bacon’s thorough suc- 
cess, and deep contentment with a de- 
fence by which “many deep parts of the 
charge were Goeper printed.” At this 
very time people were reading, with 
wonder, delight, or disapproval, the 
great work in which Bacon embodied 
his ripest pondering: on that new 
system of inductive philosophy which, 
by reversing the old syllogistic pro- 
cess, has already clothed some of the 
darkest passages in the book of Na- 
ture with a meaning and a beauty un- 
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conceived by the most farsighted of 
ancient seers. Inreturn for his dedi- 
cation of the “ Novum Organum,” and 
the special gift of a copy to King 
James, Bacon received from His Ma- 
jesty a kind letter of thanksand com- 
pliments, neither ungraceful nor prob- 
ably insincere. Even Buckingham 
wrote to congratulate a Chancellor 
whose philosophy did not clash with 
the services needed by his patron. 
On the 27th January, 1621, Bacon’s 
glory was at its height. On that day 
e was invested, in the usual way,— 
not, as Mr. Dixon says, by special 
ordinance—with the robe and coronet 
of ViscountSt. Albans. Three months 
later he had lost all that either an 
honest or a worldly man would have 
counted precious—all at least but the 
honour of having written the great 
text-book of modern philosophy. Be- 
tween the haughty adie he gave the 
Parliament which sat on the 30th 
January—the first time for nearly 
seven years—and his abject prayer for 
mercy to the peers who were sent to 
hear him verify his own written con- 
fession of the guilt laid at his door, 
there lies enclosed the last act of as 
mournful a play as ever was witnessed 
on this earthly stage. Never, per- 
haps, was pride so near destruction as 
when the Lord Chancellor, flushed 
with his growing honours, and over- 
confident in the temper of those he 
had so often swayed before, lectured 
both Houses on their duty and de- 
meanour in a strain which Elizabeth 
herself could not have outdone. With 
a blindness doubly strange in one so 
shrewd and experienced, he was un- 
furling every sail to the ripple of the 
nearing hurricane. Having voted the 
needful supplies, the Commons pro- 
ceeded to do their duties with an ear- 
nestness that took the Court by sur- 
prise. Committees on monopolies, on 
the abuses of courts of justice, were 
quickly formed under the leadership 
of men determined to wreak a signal 
vengeance on the chief authors of the 
late misrule. The gary feeling 
against the court had not been les- 
sened by James’s cowardly refusal to 
aid his unhappy son-in-law, the dis- 
crowned King of Bohemia, the fugi- 
tive Elector Palatine. Buckingham 
himself was threatened in the punish- 
ment awarded to Mompesson and 
Michell. The inquiry into judicial 
abuses had for its special aim the 
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downfall of a Chancellor already en- 
deared to James and Buckingham by 
his powerful support of every scheme 
for enlarging the royal influence, and 
enriching the house of Villiers. See- 
ing their own danger, James and his 
favourite declined to shield their 
ablest servant from the popular rage. 
Here, indeed, Mr. Dixon has stumbled 
on a mare’s nest of unwonted size. 
In the teeth of all facts and likelihood 
he requests us to look on Bacon’s fall 
as the result of a deep laid conspiracy 
between Coke and the Villiers fac- 
tion. So monstrous a bantling has 
seldom before been held out as the 
true child of historic research. In 
the lack of all evidence for such a 
claim, we need only here say that the 
Villiers faction were the first to fall 
under the lash of a reforming Parlia- 
ment; that Sir Edward Villiers was 
sent abroad to escape the doom of his 
fellow-swindlers ; that Coke was after- 
wards lodged in the Tower for his 
overboldness that year against the 
court ; and that Bacon himself was 
ere long writing to Buckingham as to 
an assured and powerful friend. 

On that last scene of Bacon’s pub- 
lic life we have neither room nor wish 
to dwell. When the cry of abuses in 
the Courts of Justice had narrowed, 
yet deepened, it into a long roll of spe- 
cific charges against the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself, he began at length to 
see that in the net which he had more 
than once prepared for others he also 
had now been caught. Utterly un- 
manned by the drear discovery, con- 
scious of his actual guilt, and reading 
his doom in the cold looks and wary 
silence of his courtly friends, he only 
avoided the torture of a public trial 
by sending in to the peers, from his 
sick room, a written confession of his 
guilt on every one of the charges set 
down against him. In his last wild 
clutching at every straw he offered to 
bribe James with “a good history of 
England, and a better digest of his 
laws,” if somehow, with His Majesty’s 
help, the bitter cup of a sentence by 
his peers might oak pass away. To 
the lords who came to hear him cer- 
tify the genuineness of his own signa- 
ture, he burst forth with an abject 
prayer for mercy to such a broken 
reed. In spite of the King’s efforts 
to befriend him, of his own personal 
weight among the peers, of the pity 
commonly felt for such a criminal, the 
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Lords unanimously found him guilty 
of gross bribery and corruption ; and 
he who had so long striven to serve 
two masters was at last sent to the 
Tower, a prisoner during the King’s 
pleasure, enek to pay an enormous 
fine, stripped of his many official 
glories, forbidden evermore to sit in 
the Upper House, to aspire to any 
public post, or even to come within 
the verge of the court. Because a 
motion to suspend his titles of no- 
bility during life was defeated by a 
majority of two, Mr. Dixon holds that 
the sentence actually passed on Bacon 
suggests no mark whatever of a mo- 
ral branding. 

This sad tale of unutterable mean- 
ness ends not even here. Bacon was 
hardly lodged in that Tower where 
Raleigh had lingered so many years, 
when he began praying the King and 
Buckingham to set him free. The 
very next day, chiefly it seems through 
the kindness of Prince Charles, he 
was removed to a pleasant country 
villa, where his drooping spirits soon 
revived under the sweet air and the 
“loving usage” of his host, Sir John 


Vaughan. Dunned by his creditors 


and baffled in his hopes of returning 
to York House, which lay too near 
the court, he retired by royal com- 
mand to his estate of Gorhambury. 
But to one so fond of company and 
court favour such a retirement soon 
came to be worse than the Tower it- 
self. In a whining prayer to the 
Lords for leave to go elsewhere he ap- 
peals to their compassion much like 
a professional beggar flaunting his 
rags and leanness in the face of every 
kind-looking passer-by. To James 
and Buckingham he kept moaning 
about his creditors, the smallness of 
his present income, and the state of 
utter helplessness to which His Ma- 
jesty’s past kindness had helped to re- 
duce the faithfulest and most useful 
of servants. The King, on his part, 
did all he dared in his poor friend’s 
behalf. The fine of £40,000 was put 
out to interest for Bacon’s use, and a 
qualified pardon was passed under the 
great seal. He had also the rents of 
his landed property and other re- 
sources of like value, saved from the 
wreck of his former greatness and 
the hands of hungering creditors. 
But his love of show and’ profusion 
was not more quenchable than_his 
greed of place. A year later, when 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCCXXXIX, 
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he had already i his “ His- 
tory of Henry VIL,” and had nearly 


- written out the “ De Augmentis,” he 


continued to plague the King for some 
place in his public or private service, 
in breach of the sentence so lately 
awarded him. Complaints of grow- 
ing poverty and mounting debts con- 
tinued to escape the man who never 
showed himself abroad without a 
handsome equipage and a large fol- 
lowing, and who still refused to strip 
himself of his feathers by selling any 
of his Gorhambury woods. It was 
not till he had failed in his last suit 
to James for the vacant Provostship 
of Eton College—not till age and its 
growing infirmities warned him to fix 
his thoughts on other things, that he 
contented himself with asking only 
for a full erasure of “ that blot of ig- 
nominy” cast upon him by his banish- 
ment from the House of Peers. The 
pardon he sought was granted him 
three years after the original sentence; 
but his health by this time was utterly 
broken, and after a brief term of en- 
forced resignation, clouded by domes- 
tic squabbles, but somewhat enlight- 
ened by the company of divers wits, 
poets, and philosophers, the great 
founder of modern science breathed 
his last on Easter Sunday, 1626, be- 
queathing in his will “his name and 
memory to men’s charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next 
ages.” 

Mr. Dixon’s defence of Bacon’s 
chancellorship is the worst part of the 
book. We are assured, for instance, 
that no charge of judicial corruption 
was ever stirred against Bacon’s pre- 
decessor, Lord Chancellor Egerton; 
that the bribes which Bacon was ac- 
cused of taking were all prescriptive 
fees or harmless presents; that the 
gifts were openly offered and openly 
received; that they who made them 
never succeeded in turning justice 
from its own course; that Bacon 
steadily holds to the avowal of his 
utter innocence in point either of 
law or morals, while he admits his 
own carelessness and the many abuses 
that warranted a fair inquiry into the 
courts of law. The short answer to 
all this lies in the one fact which Mr. 
Dixon has most unwarrantably sup- 
pressed. In that confession, which Ba- 
con drew up for his judges, he expressly 
avows his own guilt: “J do plainly 
and ingenuously confess that T am 
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GUILTY OF CORRUPTION; and do re- 
nounce all defence, and put myself 
upon the grace and mercy of your 
lordships.” Yet Mr. Dixon can say 
that “he pleads guilty to carelessness, 
not to crime!” 

The fact is, that Bacon throughout 
demeaned himself like one conscious 
of a very badcause. He never speaks, 
writes, or acts like an innocent man. 
His denials grew weaker and weaker, 
and his quibbles more and more ma- 
nifest, as the case went on. He tried 
to save himself from foundering by 
throwing to his judges one admission 
after another, until every thing he 
ought to have prized most dearly had 
been swept away ; and that which he 
really prized the most of all—his 
rank, his wealth, his worldly fame, 
was torn not the less certainly from 
his clinging grasp. He knew well 
that even before his own day bribery 
in a judge was accounted a heinous 
wrong, yet he never seemed to realize 
the shame of his own misdeeds, and 
fooled himself to the last in the be- 
lief that whatever gifts he might have 
taken, he had always judged each 
case on its own merits, had always 
shown himself a faithful servant. to 
the Crown, as if his shortcomings in 
one direction were wiped out by his 
excellence in another, or as if the fact 
of bribery turned on the character of 
the judgments given. It is, indeed, 
this moral deadness which lies at the 
root of all his public doings, which 
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comes out now and again in his pri- 
vate letters and some other writings, 
that bear on personal or political 
things. In him the intellect of a 
Solomon was yoked to the spirit of a 
slave and the conscience of a house- 
maid. He showed himself as far 
beneath Coke in moral dignity as he 
out-topped Coke in speculative genius. 
No Hindoo could have courted the 
great Akbar moreslavishly than Bacon 
bowed himself before the despicable 
James. His wisdom, after all, was 
like that of the first Napoleon—a fair 
guide to present advantage, buta false 
light to any lastinggood. Hisworldly 
career points a moral strangely akin 
to that of the great Corsican upstart. 
His utter downfall in the very noon 
of his worldly greatness suggests the 
fittest answer to those amiable theor- 
ists, who shrink from reading the sad 
truths that nature loves to scrawl 
over her fairest workmanship. For 
all his splendid parts, his lovable qua- 
lities, his social charms, his friends at 
court, his lack of personal foes abroad; 
yet when his hour of trial came, he 
fell at once to the ground, covered 
with shame, abandoned by his most 
powerful friends, regarded with scorn- 
ful pity by those who had to pro- 
nounce hisdoom. Could ruin soutter 
have befallen the pure high-hearted 
pat whom Mr. Dixon, misled by 
is heated fancy, has arrayed in the 
outward likeness 6f Francis Bacon 4 





[The Chinese war is over. 


BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. 
A SONNET. 


The New Zealand affair is perhaps virtually over too. England 
may now be said to be at peace with the world. 


Back to thy lair, thou dragon, War, and give 


Esto perpetua !} 





Thy rigid sinews rest, and lick that stripe 
Of foam from thy white lips, and of thy gripe 
Relax the iron strength, that men may live 


To pour the memory of the quiet Past 


Into the quiet urn of the To Come ; 
And History at last be no more dumb, 


Stunned by the savage yells, and struck aghast. 


And let the majesty of 


eace appear, 


White-robed, with sheaves of plenty on her arm; 
Be angels round her; on her forehead clear 

The star of Hope ;—but—lest the Dragon harm 
The children of her love—a glittering spear 

Grasped staft-wise, will not hurt her holiest charm. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


THE learned author of the first vo- 
lume of the Catalogue of Antiquities 
inthe Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, which has been already re- 
viewed in our pages,* has now pro- 
duced a second, equal in ability and 
research, and even more interesting, 
at least to the general reader, as it 
brings before us with greater vivid- 
ness the modes of life, habits, and 
culture of that mysterious primitive 
race, who before history, or manu- 
scripts, or letters existed, toiled wea- 
rily across the broad face of Europe, 
till they found a resting place in our 
western isle. The simple word “Cata- 
logue” conveys no just idea of the 
vast amount of information, and con- 
densed results of antiquarian research, 
contained in this national work; 
which might with greater accuracy be 
entitled, a History of the Earliest 
Races of Ireland, scientifically de- 
duced from the antiquities of the 
Academy. 

The first volume described and il- 
lustrated the earliest known weapons 
and tools of stone and flint; the ear- 
liest specimens of pottery, including 
the cinerary urns, employed by this 
people to hold the ashes of their dead; 
along with those of a later age formed 
of the same material, showing the 
progressive development of barbaric 
art in the manufacture of these pri- 
mnitive articles. The opening chap- 
ters of the second volume are devoted 
to the study of the dress of this an- 
cient people. A reader who has never 
visited the museum of the Academy 
would find it difficult to believe, or 
even to imagine, how any light could 
be thrown on so obscure a subject ; 
yet in the illustrationsof the catalogue, 
taken from the originals, we can ex- 
amine with perfect accuracy their 
mantles, shoes, head coverings, their 
personal ornaments, combs, and other 
toilet implements, the articles used by 
them in preparing and serving food, 
with a thousand other things besides, 
constructed by simple savage hands 
for familiar and household use, as 
fresh as when made, though the very 


name of the people to whom they be- 
longed has passed away from memory, 
and can never now be recovered. 

Records of a period so remote that 
the use of metals was even unknown; 
these records yet speak a languare 
which the scientific archeologist can 
read as easily as the vernacular ; and 
without being forced into theory or 
conjecture, or the nebulous region of 
hypothesis, he is able to demonstrate 
the primitive man with all his modes 
of living and doing, his warring and 
eating; for even specimens of his 
food, the very butter and cheese he 
made ages ago, exist in the museum, 
down to the last rites bestowed upon 
the dead of his race; the history is 
written on the walls of the Academy 
in hard enduring facts, with a truth 
no pen could equal, and no tongue 
gainsay. 

The most interesting portion of 
the history is to trace the develop- 
ment of this earliest race in arts and 
culture. The gradual manifestations 
of taste, and that striving after some 
higher quality than mere utility, 
which can be readily detected in their 
progressive works. It is now proved 
incontrovertibly, that the primitive 
people of Ireland, as well as of all 
Europe, lived and died, throughout 
how many ages we know not, without 
the knowledge of even the simplest 
elements of what we call civilization. 
Their clothing wa’ the skins of ani- 
mals fastened with thongs ; their only 
weapons and tools were of stone, ma- 
nufactured by another stone; their 
ornaments were of shells and fish 
bones, and their dwellings such only 
as instinct has suggested to all barba- 
rians. There are abundant examples 
in our Museum to prove the existence 
here of this primary stratum of bar- 
barism which underlies all the high 
spiritualized culture of modern Eu- 
rope; and we might almost hesitate 
to link so low a type of humanity 
with our own if we did not recognise 
in it also that characteristic instinct 
of man*an irrepressible tendency to- 
wards progression and improvement. 


* «* Dublin University Magazine,” June, 1858, 
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We commence the study of this 
race in our Museum, with the first 
rude stone ——- with which a 
savage man killed an animal scarcely 
more savage. Then, simple designs 
of ornamentation are discernible—the 
first twilight dawning of soul through 
matter. The rude stone implement 
becomes decorated, more symmetrical 
in form, more adapted to its uses. 
There is evidence of a growing sense 
of beauty, and heightened reasoning 
powers. After the introduction of 
metals, we trace the original stone 
forms reproduced first in simple unal- 
loyed copper, afterwards in that per- 
fect and beautiful bronze of a ruddy 

ellow, like gold, which no modern 

ronze has ever equalled. There is 
no violent disruption of ideas, as if 
a new incoming race had entirely 
vanquished and crushed the earlier 
and elder; but, on the contrary, a 
gradual and continuous development 
of the original ideas of this elder race 
itself, always co-working with what- 
ever new influences may have come 
to it from without. All stages of this 
development, both in selection of ma- 
terial and manifestation of intellect, 
can be studied in the Museum ; and 
are most ably elucidated by the de- 
scriptions and illustrations of this 
Catalogue. 

Many writers have held the belief 
that the first colonists of Ireland were 
a highly-civilized people, clothed with 
Tyrian silk, fine linen of Egypt, and 

orned with costly ornaments of 
gold. But stern facts refute this 
theory. Thesame primitive race who 
used only stone weapons were unac- 
quainted with the art of weaving, and 
knew of no other garment than the 
untanned skin of the animal the 
killed for food. Theorists might still, 
however, argue, doubt, and disbelieve, 
if one‘of the ancient race had not 
himself risen, as it were, from the 
grave, after a sleep of thousands of 

ears, to give his testimony concern- 
ing his people. In 1821 this primitive 
Irishman, clad completely in skins, 
laced with thongs, was found in a peat 
bog, ten feet below the surface. The 
teeth, long dark hair and beard, were 
rfect. Portions of this dress have 
lon preserved in the Academy. The 
material used in sewing was fine gut, 
and the regularity and closeness of 
the stitching are most remarkable. 
Specimens of the antique skin moc- 
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cassins and skin caps have been also 
found at various times in the peat 
bogs, and secured for the Museum, so 
that we have the dress of the ancient 
Irishman complete. 

Long after this period of barbarism, 
but still at a time so distant that it is 
anterior to all historic record, we find 
that the Irish had attained know- 
ledge of metals and the art of weav- 
ing. The Catalogue contains nume- 
rous highly-finished illustrations of 
the heautifully-formed, slender, leaf- 
shaped swords and daggers of bronze, 
which began gradually to supersede 
the use of the primitive celt. Many 
of these swords are of the pure Gre- 
cian type, formed apparently on the 
model of the leaf of the aloe or the 
agare. One found on an ancient bat- 
tle-field is curved like a Turkish 
yataghan; and in “The Book of 
Rights” “curved swords of battle” 
are frequently referred to. But the 
specimens of the broad scythe-shaped- 
sword, “which is specially and pecu- 
liarly Irish,” are the most numerous, 
as many as forty-one of these heavy, 
thick, round-pointed battle-axe swords 
being in the Museum. 

The unlearned reader little knows 
the amount of research required be- 
fore this phrase—“‘specially and pe- 
culiarly Irish”—written so quickly 
and read so carelessly, can be uttered 
as a dogmatic truth by the archeolo- 
gist. He must have examined the 
similar or cognate articles of all other 
museums; he must be familiar with 
even the slightest allusions to them 
contained in ancient authors; and, in 
addition to the information drawn 
from books, casts, and drawings, the 
actual observation of facts to be 
gained only by travel, is often indis- 
pensable, more particularly as no mu- 
seum in Europe at present possesses 
an illustrated catalogue, except our 
own. 

Before completing this second por- 
tion of his work the author visited all 
the museums of Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, and added the knowledge thus 
gained in the far North to that he 
had already acquired by personal ob- 
servation, many years before, in 
Greece and Egypt. 

The same progress of artistic de- 
velopment is observable in the ancient 
swords as was noticed in the primi- 
tive celt—as the art advanced, the 
manufacturer began to exercise his 
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artistic faculties in fanciful and costly 
decoration. The blade was adorned 
with either cast or engraved orna- 
mentation, and the hilt inlaid or 
studded with gold. Thus, Brian Bo- 
roimhe is described as carrying a gold- 
hilted sword in his right hand at the 
battle of Clontarf. From the subject 
of swords the’author passes to an ex- 
amination of the battle-axes, spears, 
daggers, and other implements used 
by the Irish, after they had become 
acquainted with the use of metal, 
many of which are beautiful speci- 
mens of art. . 

It is very remarkable that, through- 
out the whole series, from the rudest 
to the most highly finished, a pecu- 
liar idea is traceable in the ornamen- 
tation, by which they can at once be 
recognised as Irish; and this idea 
seems to have travelled down from 
Trish Paganism to Irish Christianism. 
The ornamentation on the sepulchral 
stones of New Grange is repeated on 
the stone celts ; it is carried on into 
the age of Bronze; it decorates the 
swords and spears of the kings, as 
well as their costly diadems and orna- 
ments of gold, and still continued to 
be traced, with a kind of loving fide- 
lity to the ancient symbols, upon the 
manuscripts illuminated by priestly 
hands, so late as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

The description and illustration of 
the costume of the early Irish, after 
it passed from primitive helpless bar- 
barism to comparative civilization, by 
the aid of the knowledge of metals 
and the art of weaving, are most inter- 
esting. And here, too, the author, 
fortunately, is not obliged to lead his 
readers through shadowy theories 
searching for truth, for, by a singular 
chance, the representative of the ad- 
vanced period, like him of the bar- 
baric age, arises also from the grave 
of the Past to bear witness for him- 
self. 

In 1824, a male body, completely 
clad in woollen antique garments, was 
found in a bog near Sligo, six feet be- 
low the surface ; and so perfect was 
the body when first discovered, that 
a magistrate was called upon to hold 
an inquest on it. The garments also 
were in such complete preservation, 
that a photograph was made of a per- 
son clad in this antique suit, with the 
exception of the shoes, which were too 

small for an adult of our day, and a 
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drawing from this photograph is one 
of the best and most beautifully exe- 
cuted illustrations of this part of the 
catalogue. The costume of this an- 
cient Irish, gentleman is eng. 
picturesque, consisting of trews of @ 
plaid pattern, made wide above like 
Turkish trousers, but fitting close to 
the leg and ankle ; over them was a 
tunic of soft cloth, most elaboratel 
gored and gussetted, showing high 
perfection in the tailoring art. The 
skirt of the tunic, which extends to 
the knee, is set on full, and measures 
eight feet in circumference at the bot- 
tom. The sleeves are tight, and open 
to the elbow, like an Albanian jacket; 
and over all was thrown the imme- 
morial Irish mantle, so invariably 
worn, so indispensable a portion of 
Irish costume that it passed into a 
proverb among our neighbours, the 
Welsh, “like an Irishman for the 
cloak.” 

This graceful garment, asfound upon 
the hero of the bog, and now visible 
in our Museum, is composed of brown, 
soft cloth, made straight on the up- 
per edge, which is nine feet long, but 
cut nearly into the segment of a circle 
on the lower. The form resembles 
closely that worn by the Calabrian 
peasant at this day. These cloaks 
were often of great value; kings were 
paid tribute of them. They were 
made of various colours, each colour 
being a symbol to denote the rank of 
the wearer. The number of colours 
also in a dress had a significant value, 
and was regulated by law. Thus, one 
colour only was allowed to slaves ; 
two, for soldiers; three, for goodly 
heroes, or young lords; six, for the 
learned men ; and seven was the regal 
number for kings and queens. 

In the “Book of Rights,” the ear- 
liest accessible authority on the sub- 
ject of costume prior to the Norman 
Invasion, we read of cloaks of various 
colours presented in tribute to the 
kings—cloaks of purple, red cloaks, 
green, white, black ; in fact, cloaks of 
all colours. Some are mentioned as 
bordered with gold. The tunic also 
is described frequently, “ with golden 
borders—with gold ornaments—with 
golden hems.” Another form of cloak 
was fashioned with a hood like the 
Arab bornous, and was bordered with 
a deep fringe of goat’s hairs. 

Irish costumes seem, in fact, to 
have been half-oriental, half-northern, 
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like the compound race that peopled 
the island. The trews were the same 
as the Germanic bracce ; while the 
tunic was Albanian ; and the mantle, 
Eastern ; as well as the high, conical 
head-dress, which is identical in form 
with the Persian cap of the present 


day. On this subject the author re- 
marks— 


‘** Every day’sobservation and research 
bring to light new affinities with early 
Trish costume. In the great French 
work, ‘ Herculaneum et Pompeii,” there 
is a battle scene, copied from a mosaic at 
Pompeii, in which the arms and dress 
of the combatants are almost identical 
with those of ancient Ireland. The van- 
guished wear tight-fitting trousers, close 
tunics, several of which are plaided, and 
cloaks with the hood coming over the 
head precisely like the Irish cochall. 
The chief figures wear torques round 
the neck, and bracelets on the wrists, 
and the hood is retained in its place by 
a narrow frontlet, apparently of gold. 
The colours of the garments are also pe- 
culiarly Irish. In some, the cloak is 
yellow; the mantle, dark red; and the 
tunic, purple bordered with white; the 
latter, spangled with triple stars of gold, 
precisely after the fashion figured in the 
* Book of Kells.’ The chariot in which 
the principal figure stands resembles 
some figured on our ancient crosses, and 
the charioteer wears a pointed cap, green 
tunic, and tartan vest. All the van- 
quished wear beards, and their hoods 
envelop their chins.” 


The study of ancient costume has 


especial interest for the historian, as ° 


the culture, civilization, and commer- 
cial relations of a people can be readily 
deduced from it; and in the nume- 
rous and curious illustrations of the 
Catalogue, taken from ancient records, 
illuminated manuscripts, and the an- 
cient crosses and sepulchral monu- 
ments of the country, every thing has 
been brought together that could 
throw light on this obscure subject. 
One most remarkable illustration is 
a full-length portrait of Dermot 
M‘Morrough, King of Leinster, taken 
from an illuminated copy of Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Philips, which portrait was 
very probably drawn from the life. 
Som all that is known on the sub- 
ject, it would appear that linen and 
cloth of every degree of fineness, ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer, 
were the principal materials used in 
ancient Irish dress. No remains of 
silk garments have been discovered ; 
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nor do the historical records, as far as 
we are aware, make any mention of 
silk being employed in personal wear. 
It is remarkable also, that while a 
traditional belief exists that linen has 
been known from time immemorial 
in Ireland, yet the Academy does not 

ossess a single specimen of ancient 
ose. The linen shirts worn at the 
time of the Norman invasion are said 
to have been of immense size, and 
dyed a saffron colour. But there is 
undeniable proof, that the tartan, or 
cloth of divers colours, which we are 
accustomed to associate only with 
Scotland, was worn universally in 
Ireland in ancient times. Portions of 
tartans are preserved in the Museum, 
and probably each grade of rank and 
clan possessed a characteristic plaid 
as well as a special dress. A love of 
variegated and glowing colours, and 
a tendency to gorgeous decoration, 
seem to have been always instinctive 
to the Irish nature. 

The female dress of Ireland at a 
period subsequent to the barbaric age 
is also illustrated in the Catalogue, 
not from conjecture, but from actual 
observation ; for in 1843 a complete 
female antique dress was discovered 
many feet below the surface in a bog, 
(these museums of Nature, where she 
stores up and preserves her specimens 
of antique life with a care and perfec- 
tion that no mortal curator can ever 
hope to equal), and is now to be 
seen in the Academy’s museum. 


** It consists of a boddice with a long 
waist, open in front, and attached to a 
full plaited skirt; which, like the Alba- 
nian fustanell, consists of several narrow 
gored breadths, gathered into small 
plaits at top, and spreading into a broad 
quilling at the bottom; each plait being 
stitched on the inside to preserve the 
form.” 


The bottom of the skirt measures 
twenty-two and a-half feet in circum- 
ference, and there are ninety-two 
plaits, most elaborately arranged, so 
that the joining of each of the narrow 
breadths should fall within a plait, 
The material is of brown woollen 
cloth. 

No pictorial representations exist 
of female costume earlier than the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, but 
from the sculptured effigies on tombs, 
we find it consisted of either a flowing 
robe and veil, or of the plaited skirt 
and tight boddice already described. 


XUM 
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The head-dress varied according to 
the fashion of the day. 

The subject of personal decoration 
is perfectly illustrated ; the Academy 
possessing one of the largest collec- 
tionsin Europe, beginning from the first 
rude effort at adornment of the bar- 
baric age, up to the rich golden orna- 
ments of a later, though still pre-his- 
toric period. 

It is not pleasant to national pride, 
after feeding on the gorgeous fables of 
our early annalists, to contemplate 
the primitive Irishman fastening his 
mantle of untanned deer-skin with a 
fish bone or a thorn, as we know the 
Germans did in the time of Tacitus ; 
yet, unhappily, antiquarian research 
will not allow us to doubt the fact of 
the simple savageness of our first co- 
lonists. But when settled in the 
country, and leisure came, then the 
intellect of the rude man stirred with- 
in him, and he began to carve the 
bones of the animals he killed into 
articles of ornament and use. Thus 
the slender bones of fowls were fash- 
ioned into cloak pins, especially the leg 
bone, where the natural enlargement 
at one end suggested the form, and 
afforded surface for artistic display. 
From this first rude essay. of the 
child-man can be traced the continuous 
development of his ideas in decorative 
art, from the carving of bones to the 
casting of metal, up to the most elab- 
orate working in enamel, gold, and 
precious stones. Our Museum is rich 
in these objects, containing more than 
five hundred specimens. Pins, fibulze, 
and brooches having been discovered 
in Ireland in immense quantities and 
variety, some of which are unsurpass- 
ed for beauty of design and workman- 
ship. 

‘*In these articles,” the author re- 
marks, ‘‘ the process of development is 
displayed in a most remarkable manner ; 
for, from the simple unadorned pin or 
spike of copper, bronze or brass (the me- 
tallic representation of the thorn) to the 
most elaborately wrought ring-brooch of 
precious metal, the patterns of which 
are now introduced by our modern 
jewellers—every stage of art, both in 
form and handicraft, is clearly defined, 
not one single link is wanting. In the 
first stage all the artist's powers were 
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lavished on the decoration of the pin 
itself, or in the development of the head, 
which was enlarged and decorated into 
every possible shape and conceivable 
pattern. When it was almost impossible 
to improve the head, a ring or loop was 
added, passed through a hole in the 
neck. In the next stage, the ring was 
doubled, or many rings added. Finally, 
the ring was enlarged, flattened out, 
decorated, enamelled. covered with fili- 
gree, and jewelled, until, in those mag- 
nificent specimens of silver and gold 
found in Ireland of late years, it reached 
a degree of perfection which modern art 
can with difficulty imitate.” 


The forms of many of the Irish 
brooches, pins, and fibulz,* are iden- 
tical with numbers found in Scandi- 
navia, but the peculiar ornamentation 
we alluded to—a curiously involved 
spiral or serpent coil, which can be 
traced back ona all ages of Irish 
art to the most remote antiquity—is 
met nowhere else; neither in Etrus- 
can nor Teutonic art, though some 
assert its origin can be traced to 
Egypt. However, this Opus Hiber- 
nicum, as it was termed by the learned 
Kenitble, is one of the tests by which 
an antiquary can distinguish national 
from imported work. It is also re- 
markable that the ornaments of like 
form found so copiously in Scandi- 
navia, are all of bronze, while the Irish 
are of gold, a metal which, there is 
every reason to believe, existed here 
abundantly in former times, and is 
still found in small quantities. That 
it was used for ornament, even co- 
eval with the stone eelt, is also prob- 
able, as the rudest savage can make 
the ductile metal assume any form by 
simply flattening it between two 
stones. Many centuries before the 
Christian era, according to the annals, 
A.M. 3656, it was smelted in Wicklow, 
to the east of the Liffey. Goblets 
and brooches were covered with it, 
and the artificer’s name was Ucadan ; 
but no further mention of native gold 
occurs throughout our ancient his- 
tories. However, two thousand years 
after, the story of the old annalist 
was singularly confirmed ; for, in the 

ear 1796, in the same part of Wick- 
ow, perhaps on the very site of the 
the furnace of Ucadan, upwards of 





* This word ‘‘fibule” is a heathenish and imported term, quite foreign to the 
Irish tongue. There is no other word known in the Irish language to designate a 
brooch, be it of bone or be it of gold, than Dealy, which signifies a thorn. 
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£10,000 worth of native gold was 
obtained in about two months, and 
small quantities have been gathered 
there from time to time ever since. 

The subject of the gold antiquities 

in the museum will form the third 
and concluding portion of the cata- 
logue. It is one full of interest, and 
even of mystery. The quantity of 
antique manufactured gold ornaments 
dug upin Ireland, even in recent times, 
has been estimated as exceeding half 
a million of money. As much more 
may be lying beneath our feet, for, 
every year, as new cuttings are made 
for railroads, or bogs are drained, de- 
sits of gold ornaments come to 
ight. Two or three years ago a de- 
posit of massive gold bracelets, in 
value nearly £5,000, as bright and 
beautiful as if just finished, was dug 
up in Carlow; and, still more re- 
cently, several antique golden front- 
lets were found by a labourer while 
working in a field, who, utterly un- 
conscious of their value, threw them 
to his children, and the author of the 
Catalogue actually discovered, one 
day, the son of the man cutting them 
up into nose rings for his pigs. They 
were happily rescued, and are now in 
the Academy. The form is beautiful 
and classic; it is a half-moon diadem, 
resembling accurately some sun in 
Etruscan sculpture. 

What inestimable treasures may 
have been thus lost! not merely from 
ignorance, but also from cupidity; for 
numbers of gold ornaments have dis- 
appeared in the smelting pot of the 
jewellers, who bought them from the 
country-people at perhapsafractional 
part of their value. The miserable 
annual sum allowed to the Academy 
by Government is another cause why 
the work of destruction still goes on. 
Valuable gold ornaments are fre- 
quently offered them for sale—too 
valuable, unhappily, for the Academy 
to purchase, and with an indignant 
regret that is almost like a sense of 
shame, the members are obliged to 
leave them to their fate. Of course 
legislation could remedy all this, as it 
has done in Denmark, where the state 
has secured the possession of all anti- 

uities found in the country for the 
National Museum, without any wrong 
being done to the finder, who is paid 
the full value of all he brings. But 
in Denmark there is a strong national 
pride in the subject, and the peasant, 
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who is early taught by the local au- 
thorities the value of such things, 
would as soon think of destroying an 
antiquity as of burning his Bible. 

It is still a question amongst the 
learned whether thisenormousamount 
of manufactured gold, far exceeding 
all yet coseak in England and 
Scandinavia, was altogether native, 
or to some extent imported. An 
analysis of some of the gold has 
been made, to test the identity of its 
constituents with the gold of Wicklow, 
and in the instance selected the gold 
was found similar. This fact andthe 
ornamentation are proofs to uphold 
the native theory; while opponents 
state that they came in the way of 
commerce from the Carthagenians who 
traded here. Ornaments identical 
with the Irish in form—the twisted 
torques, the bracelets, the diadems, 
and frontlets, having been foun:i iu 
the interior of Africa, and along the 
Gold Coast ; in India, Barbary, Spain, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean. 
No doubt, the learned author of the 
Catalogue, when he comes to treat of 
the gold will gather together in one 
view all that can be discovered on 
this interesting subject; and we must 
wait for his facts before we can draw 
ourdeductions. Theconcluding pages 
of the volume are devoted to a de- 
scription of ancient Irish musical in- 
struments, the chief of which were the 
harp and trumpet. Numerous frag- 
ments of harps have been found in 
the oldest crannoges, proving how 
ancient are the knowledgeand practice 
of music in Ireland—a fact confirmed 
by the Welsh Annals, which state 
that the Irish surpassed all nations 
in their proficiency on the harp. 

The Museum possesses, also, sixteen 
antique bronze trumpets, one of which 
—the finest specimen yet found in 
Europe—measures about eight feet in 
length, and the joining is curiously 
rivetted with metal studs, a fact prov- 
ing its antiquity, as it must have been 
formed in an age unacquainted with 
the art of soldering. The subject of 
money, coins, and other means of 
barter, is also discussed; and Mr. 
Wilde utterly denies that bronze ring- 
money was ever used in Ireland, as 
stated by Sir William Betham, who 
borrowed his idea from Vallancy ; for 
all the articles hitherto described as 
ring-money, are now ao undeni- 
ably to belong to chain dress or 
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armour. The ancient medium of bar- 
ter seems to have been so many head 
of cattle, or so many ounces of gold. 
A native coinage was utterly un- 
known; but the fuller discussion of 
this question of the ancient medium 
of commerce and exchange is reserved 
by the author'for the section on the 
gold and silver antiquities. The pre- 
sent volume treats of no metal except 
bronze, the amount of which dis- 
covered in Ireland is enormous, and 
proves the long duration of a period 
when it was in general use, before 
iron was known. Specimens of every 
object necessary to a people’s life have 
heen found fu bricated of it—weapons, 
tools, armour, swords, and spears ; 
culinary vessels, cauldrons, spoons, 
and other minor requisites ; hair-pins 
for the flowing locks of the women ; 
brooches for the graceful mantles of 
the chiefs, but not of the dark, dingy, 
modern compound that bears the 
name. Irish antique bronze was a 
metal of bright, glowing, golden 
beauty, and the effect of an army 
marching with spears of this metal 
in the flashing sunlight, we can ima- 
gine truly magnificent. 

The people of this remote age must 
have attained considerable skill in 
the manufacturing arts—must have 
had laws, religion, and social culture 

-yet how little would have been 
known of them if these mute wit- 
nesses of a past humanity had not 
been interpreted by science. Arche- 
ology and philology are the only sol- 
vents of the past ; and no theory can 
henceforth be tolerated that will not 
stand the test of being assayed by 
them. The philologist traces the 
origin and affinities of our people in 
the roots of the Irish language ; while 
their habits, modes of life, their posi- 
tions in the scale of civilization 
throughout the long duration of the 
unwritten age, can only be read in the 
letters of stone, bronze, and gold upon 
the walls of our Academy. 

Irish manuscripts, though the old- 
est in North-western Europe, date 
back scarcely further than the fifth 
or sixth century. Beyond that period 
we enter a region of darkness, through 
which no literature or letters radiate 
their light; yet, unassisted by either, 
the archeologist can reconstruct the 
primitive world and the primitive 
man with greater truth and certainty 
than if he possessed both; for the 
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facts of a museum are changeless and 
enduring, and can suffer no mutation 
from prejudice or ignorance, yet we 
must remember that it is science alone 
that gives value to these facts. With- 
out its aid a museum would be only 
an aggregate of curious lumber. The 
archeologist must combine, in a syn- 
thetic and comprehensive view—must 
arrange in their proper sequence— 
must elucidate by a world-wide learn- 
ing, these sibyline fragments: cf the 
past, or this writing on the wall, 
though it express the most irrefra- 
gable truths of history, will remain 
an undeciphered hieroglyphic, as use- 
less and unprofitable to the student 
as the alphabet of an unknown lan- 
guage, which he is unable to form 
into intellizible words. All this Mr. 
Wilde has accomplished for the Mu- 
seum of the Academy, and in these 
clear and well-arranged volumes en- 
abled us to read the stone pages of 
our history by the light of all the 
learning and antiquarian research of 
the past and present age gathered 
to one focus. For archeological science 
does not spring fully grown from the 
head of any one man. It is the pro- 
duct of many centuries—the accumu- 
lated results of the observations of 
many minds. We are, therefore, glad 
to perceive that Mr. Wilde scrupu- 
lously gives honour where honour is 
due, and enters into no man’s labours 
without acknowledging the source 
from whence he draws his informa- 
tion. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
the facts laid before us is, that in an 
age of remote antiquity (M. Boucher 
de Perthes, the well-known French 
author and antiquarian, has written a 
book to prove that it was prior to the 
Deluge) the entire face of the earth 
was covered by a nomad people, 
speaking the one language, oad tan 
after the same rude fashion, with no 
other weapons than sharpened stone. 
This race passed away, and no re- 
search has ever yet discovered their 
name, their language, their religion, 
or the era of their existence. Notan 
inscription, not a word, not a letter 
graven on any stone have they left 
to allay the torturing curiosity of the 
inquirer. Yet traces of them have 
been found from Mexico to Japan ; 
from the steppes of Tartary to the 
Pampas ; round the shores of every 
European sea, and along the coasts of 
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the two oceans. Wherever man’s 
foot has trodden within historic times, 
they trod before all history. Even in 
this outlying isle of ours vestiges of 
this people are strewn so thickly that 
the very soil seems made of their re- 
mains. Then another race swept 
across Europe—a comparatively cul- 
tured race, bearing with them the 
chief element of civilization—a know- 
ledge of metals. They spread over 
both sides of the Danube ; left their 
footprints in Italy, and on the shores 
of the Baltic; overran Switzerland, 
France, and Belgium, giving names 
to the rivers they passed, the moun- 
tains they crossed, and the towns they 
founded, which names cling to them 
even to this day. From Belgium 
they spread to Britain, and from 
thence, or by the sea coast of Spain, 
they reached Ireland, where they 
founded the existing Irish race, and 
brought with them the knowledge of 
metals, the arts of music and poetry, 
and the still existing Irish language. 
Historians name this people the Celts. 
On the Continent they were gradually 
crushed down beneath the Roman and 
Gothic races, and in Britain also by 
successive conquests. But Ireland 
suffered no conquest. Here the old 
Celtic race lived and flourished, and 
here alone their language, which 
everywhere else melted into a com- 
pound with the Gothic and Latin, 
maintained its distinct existence. The 
English language is the gradually 
formed product and result of the suc- 
cessive conquests of England. We 
imported it ready made for us, along 
with the English colonists; for no 
invading a ever gained sufficient 
strength in Ireland to influence the 
original language. It exists still 
amongst us, living and spoken the 
same as when thousands of years ago 
the Celtic people first crossed the 
Danube and gave it the name it now 
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bears. For this reasonall the Archw- 
ologists of Europe turn their eyes to 
our sacred isle, as to the one great 
museum of the Celtic race. Thus, 
Professor Keller, of Zurich, anxiously 
studies the formation of Irish cran- 
noges, to compare them with the 
Swiss; and the learned Pictet, of 
Geneva, demands the long-deferred 
completion of the Irish Dictionary, 
with an ardour that puts to shame our 
own apathy, as without it compara- 
tive philology wants its chief corner- 
stone. One manifest good, therefore, 
which must result from the publica- 
tion of the Catalogue is, that the great 
facts of our Museum, now for the first 
time illustrated, described and laid 
before the learned of Europe in a 
comprehensive form, will go far to 
correct the crude, imperfect notions 
of Continental writers concerning 
Irish antiquities. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Lindenschmidt, of Mayence, 
states his belief, ina recently pub- 
lished work, that all the ancient 
bronze articles found on this side the 
Alps were imported from Etruria, as 
a people so barbarous as the Irish 
never could have produced them. The 
fact being, that the largest, most 
varied, most highly decorated collec- 
tion of bronze celts existing is to be 
found in our Museum, along with nu- 
merous specimens of the moulds in 
which they were cast, discovered on 
the very spot where the ancient work- 
men had lit his furnace. This uni- 
versal interest and demand for infor- 
mation are enough to stimulate our 
learned men to exertion, seeing that 
they are, in a measure, answerable to 
Europe for the proper preservation of 
our antiquities, the very rudest of 
which can tell some tale of the past, 
as the mere furrows along the streets 
of the dead Pompeii show that life 
once passed there. 
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A THOUGHT as of the crimson glow 
Of a calm sunset long ago, 

Whose gold and purple lie asleep 
Within some cave of memory deep, 
Chased in rich hues that never die 
Since youth and rapture laid them by. 


A thought as of a plaintive air 

That calls up tears and holds them there ; 
But never lets them drop below, 

So fast the thrilling numbers flow ; 

Till all of pain away has past 

Tn one full melody at last. 


So (shadow of our lost delight), 
Around her empty chair by night, 
Along her garden paths by day 

A sacred presence seems to stray, 
Tender as old-world melodies, 
And beautiful as sunset skies. 


And we could weep, but never dare 

To dim with aught of earth’s despair 
The beautiful and tender face 

That smiles from out each empty place, 
Or mar with one regretful sigh 

The music of her memory. 


For lingering fondly after her 

We hear angelic wings astir ; 

A gleam comes through the golden bars 
Where Christ is gone beyond the stars, 
Out of that home invisible 

Wherein His own redeeméd dwell. 


Ah, dearest, haunt us evermore, 

Sweet soul, not lost, but gone before ; 
Burn, burn into our leaden skies 

With all thy golden memories: 

Sing, sing into our aching ears 

The strain that melts us while it cheers. 


For when we breathe our Mabel’s name 
It is as if our Saviour came 

(As erst to her of Galilee), 

Into her chamber, with the three, 

And touch’d her hand before our eyés, 
And call’d her, saying, “Maid, arise.” 


Yea, risen indeed, and gone away 

With Him until the judgment day. 

In what high place, or blesséd state, 

The souls of His belovéd wait, 

Till they shall come again to stand 

When sounds the trump at His right hand. 
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GREAT as is the trade of England, it 
would appear to be far from having 
attained its limit. Extending as it 
doestoalmostevery part of the world, 
there still remains a vast and densely- 
peopled territory into which British 
manufactures have not yet penetrated. 
This district comprises the seven most 
western andinland provinces of China 
Proper, situate between about 22° and 
and 42° north latitude, far west of the 
extreme point to which Lord Elgin 
proceeded up the Yang-tse-kiang. 
Here is an unexplored mine of 
wealth, to which the eyes of the ma- 
nufacturing centres have wistfully 
turned—directed, it would appear, by 
Captain Richard Sprye, of the East 
India Company’s Service, who has 
with great zeal originated a new route 
to China with the view of opening up 
its western regions to British trade. 
This project is brought to our no- 
tice in Mr. Duckworth’s interesting 
pamphlet,* from which we extract the 
following table of the extent and 
population of these dominions :— 
Square miles. 
107,969 
78,250 
64,554 
73,000 
166,800 


154,000 


Population. 
8,008,300 
10,584,429 
7,615,025 
33,173,526 
30,867,375 
(14,698,449 
(21,878, 190 


126,825,294 


Yunnan, 
Kwangsee, 
Keveichoo, 
Hoonan, 
Szechuen, 
Shensee, ) 
Kansee, } 


Making a total in the seven provinces 
of nearly 650,000 square miles, of 
which 30,000,000 of acres are under 


cultivation, and a population of 
125,000,000 souls ! 

Mr. Duckworth has drawn up a 
succinct description of these provinces, 
showing that they are rich in mineral 
and agricultural produce, intersected 
in every direction by canals, rivers, 
and roads, and teeming with masses 
of industrious people, ready to ex- 


* *«*New Commercial Route to China. 


Henry Duckworth, F.X.G.S. 


London: Philip and Son. 


change wool, goats’ hair, indigo, oil 
seeds, silk, teas, gold, silver, and other 
metals, for the cotton and woollen 
fabrics of Manchester and Leeds, if 
we can only find our way to them. 

How is this to be done? Perfectly 
feasible, according to Captain Sprye 
and the chambers of commerce of the 
manufacturing towns, but attended 
with insurmountable official objections 
in the opinion of Lords Palmerston 
and Jolin Russell. We have yet to 
learn that any obstacles are insur- 
mountable by British energy. 

On reference to the map of the 
south-east peninsula of Asia, it will 
be observed that our recent accession 
of territory in Pegu has brought us 
within 250 miles of the Chinese fron- 
tier, the intervening district being oc- 
cupied by states tributary to the 
friendly King of Burmah. Captain 
Sprye and his sons have actually sur- 
veyed a line of communication be- 
tween Rangoon, in Pegu, and Esmok, 
in China. 

He considers Rangoon admirably 
adapted for the outlet of the enor- 
mous trailic anticipated to result from 
the completion of his scheme. It is 
a port of some extent situated on the 
east branch of the river Irrawaddy, 
along whose banks docks can be rea- 
dily built, and possesses a fine popu- 
lation long practised as shipwnghts. 
These, with other advantages, render 
it capable of being made a first-rate 
ship-building port, not only for mer- 
chant ships, but for men-of-war. The 
line starting from Rangoon would pro- 
ceed thus : 


** First stage, Rangoon to the ancient 
city of Pegu, the intervening country 
being almost level. Second stage, from 
Pegu over flat land, across the Sittang 
river to Shoe Gyen. Third, Shoe Gyen 
up the left bank of the Sittang and 
Kyoukkee rivers to Baukatah, a distance 
of about thirty-fivemiles, The hills be- 


Captain Sprye’s Proposition).” By 
P y P 
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gin twelve miles from the Sittang. 
Fourth, from Baukatah up the left bank 
of that river to Thayet-peen-keental, 
about thirty-five miles too. Fifth, 
across the water-shed between the Sit- 
tang and Youngsalen, which is by no 
means difficult, to a branch of the Thai- 
boot river, and down their banks to the 
Youngsalen to Tseekameedae. Sixth— 
Thence by the best valley route over the 
watershed between the Youngsalen and 
the Salween, and up the right bank of 
this stream to our frontier line, under 
the Kareen Hill country, where we are 
within reach of all the Chinese and 
Shan caravans which traverse the coun- 
try north-east and west of that point.” 


At the foot of the Karen Mountains 
andon the banks of the Salween river, 
he proposes to form an emporium, in 
a situation rejoicing in an exquisite 
climate, surrounded with rich pas- 
tures and abundance of cattle, and 
admirably fitted to become a grand 
centre of commerce and civilization. 

Mr. Edward Reilly, a Government 
ofticer in Pegu, corroborates Captain 
Sprye’s report on the capabilities of 
this locality. 

‘‘ Surrounded on all sides by natives, 
whose commercial enterprise forms the 
prominent feature of their character, to 
whom neither ranges of mountains nor 
rushing streams oppose a barrier to the 
progress of trade, possessing within it- 
self a numerous, and comparatively 
wealthy population, eager to a degree to 
possess the products of our manufac- 
tures, and favoured by nature with a 
position and climate propitious to the 
development of many valuable resources, 
the period would not be far distant when 
such an emporium would carry our com- 
merce through regions hitherto closed 
against our merchants and their enter- 
prise, and where it would be more appre- 
ciated than in any other part of the world 
—the western provinces of the Chinese 
Empire.” 


Having established the emporium, 
Captain Sprye proposes to connect it 
by means of existing caravan routes 
with Kiang-Tung, whence the tram 
or railway would pass to Kiang-Hung, 
the capital of a Burmese Shan prin- 
cipality, situated on the right bank of 
the river Meikon, and distant only a 
few miles from Esmok, a border town 
of Yunnan, in China. 

Before, however, any further steps 
can be taken in the matter, it is ne- 
cessary that the Government should 
negotiate with the Chinese for the 
opening of Esmok as a trading town, 
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and that a commercial treaty should 
be entered into with the King of 
Burmah, securing to our merchants 
the right of free passage through his 
kingdom and tributary states. The 
Commercial Chambers of Manchester, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and other manufac- 
turing places, are fully alive to the 
importance of the project, and have 
pressed it upon the attention of Go- 
vernment—hitherto without success 
—although they have not failed to 
point out the important benefits cer- 
tain to accrue to this country from 
the formation of a direct telegraphic 
communication with China by Ran- 
goon, which is already connected with 
Calcutta :— 


‘*The line once brought to Esmok 
could be easily carried across country to 
Pearl River, and down the lower valley 
of that stream to Canton and Hong- 
Kong ; and thence, taking the principal 
towns along the coast—Amoy, Foochou, 
Mingho, and Shanghai, to Pekin. In 
like manner, by extending the commu- 
nication to Niew-chiang and down the 
Corea, the open ports of Japan, Naga- 
saki, Kanagawa, and Hakodadi, might 
be brought to the very door of Rangoon.” 


With such an electro-telegraphic 
line we would no longer be dependent 
on Russia for our Chinese and Ja- 
panese news. 

Mr. Duckworth also very pertin- 
ently points ont the importance of 
our seizing every opportunity of ex- 
tending British influence in the 
Chinese Empire, and counteracting 
the insidious encroachments of Rus- 
sia on the north and France on the 
south. 

Russia has recently acquired im- 
mense tracts of territory to the north 
and west of China, as exposed in 
Captain Atkinson’s valuable work on 
the Upper and Lower Amoor; and by 
the treaty of November last, her 
eastern boundary was advanced to the 
Osouri, so as to include within the 
Russian frontier a slice of Manchooria, 
700 miles long by 150 broad, as well 
as a coast-line along the Gulf of Tar- 
tary, ending at Hwanchun, opposite 
Hakodadi. 

To the south of China the French 
are not idle. They have taken pos- 
session of Saigon Peosiass in Cochin 
China— 


‘* Whose fortified capital stands on 
one of the branches of the Meikon River, 
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which flows down from Yunnan, and is 
one of the largest streams in Asia.” 

We may safely predict that the 
combined political and commercial 
advantages, so ably pointed out by 
Mr. Duckworth, will ere long result 
in the opening up of a new overland 
route to the Celestial Empire. 


BoastTFuL though we be, as a nation, 
of our forwarduess in works of religion 
and benevolence, it must in honesty 
be confessed that we have received 
the first idea of many of our philan- 
thropic schemes from the continent of 
Europe. The French have been be- 
fore us in founding hospitals for the 
gratuitous treatment of various com- 
mon and severe diseases. It was in 
France, also, that successful efforts 
were first made for the moral amelio- 
ration of the neglected young. To our 
Gallican neighbours we owe the ear- 
lier championship and practical ex- 
emplification of the reformatory prin- 
ciple, and even now, notwithstanding 
our recent legislation, and our credit- 
able exertions to make up for long 
apathy, the institution at Mettray is 
the most perfect specimen of an ‘es- 
tablishment conducted on that theory. 
Among our Industrial Homes and 
Juvenile Asylums we have as yet no- 
thing comparable to the Rough House 
of that noble German Christian, Dr. 
Wichern. 

An attempt to define the reasons 
why the philanthropists of other 
countries have anticipated us in these 

chemes of modern charity would 
conduct us into social and mental 
speculations foreign to our design in 
these notes. It may be remarked, 
however, that whilst elsewhere the 
prevalent forms of religious belief led 
persons to look to the mere mechanism 
of education for the moral advance- 
ment of a people, our purer creed 
pointed us to religious knowledge and 
sentiment, as the only agency of per- 
manent elevation. In exalting this 
sacred, and at the same time philo- 
sophical principle, we have probably 
underestimated the importance of 
general instruction and of discipline, 
in giving scope and effect to Scriptural 
influences—just as, on the other hand 


the main defect of many Continental 
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projects of benevolence is their want 
of a celestial spirit and impulse. 
British hearts are as warm as any, 
and British purses never disappoint 
the outstretched hand of want, fee- 
bleness, or misfortune; but our ten- 
dencies have rather set towards posi- 
tive labours for the religious welfare 
of the population than indirect and 
more secular efforts of benevolence. 
This may account in part for the lead 
taken by other kingdoms in special 
schemes of philanthropy, and our 
late imitation of their methods. And 
yet, we have always had charitable 
non-religious institutions peculiarly 
our own, marking us out as a nation 
equal with any, superior to most, in 
true and hearty feeling for the 
wretched waifs of fortune or the re- 
formable criminal. It was an English- 
man who first drove barbarous cruel- 
ties from the ordinary prisons of Eu- 
rope. A fellow-countryman has the 
credit of relieving the insane from 
the harsh and misguided treatment 
once universally considered the only 
mode of dealing with them. Great 

Britain is also unapproached for the 

number and excellence of her orphan 
schools. Moreover, every year adds 
so largely to the roll of our benevo- 

lent enterprises, that ere long the dis- 

tinguishing characteristic of our na- 

tion will be the variety and effective- 

ness, especially of our educational 

charities. The reformatory principle, 

if exotic, has certainly at length struck 

its roots deeply amongst our larger 

town and city populations. Scarcely 

a week passes without opening ano- 

ther moral hospital for the cure of 
juvenile crime in its stages of inci- 
piency. 

Among the most generous of the 
schemes which we have copied from 
the self-denying toils of foreign phi- 
lanthropists, must be ranked schools 
for telco. It is of the introduc- 
tion of these into Ireland Mrs. Le 
Fanu chiefly writes, in her Memoir of 
a pious and great-hearted Irishman.* 
Althon gh Dr. Orpen became interested 
in deaf-mutes during a visit to Bir- 
mingham in 1814, and showed his 
zeal in the subject by lecturing upon 
it in the Rotundo during that year, as 
well as by collecting subscriptions to 
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establish an unpretentious school for 
the deaf and dumb in Dublin, it was 
not until 1818, when he visited the 
arent institution under the Abbe 

icard, who had succeeded the famous 
De rE ée, in Paris, that he saw what 
could be done with the unfortunate 
creatures, who had before been re- 
garded as utterly beyond the reach 
of instruction. On a subsequent visit 
to M. Naef, master of a deaf-mute 
institution at Yverdun, in the Pays- 
de-Vaud, he learned that the good 
man’s original pupil, when one day 
he had for the first time comprehended 
the truth of a future life, sprang up 
from his seat in an ecstasy of delight, 
signifying that “now he should die 
content; as he knew that he should 
not perish, should not die eternally.” 
The prospect of bringing many who 
laboured under the same dreadful 
privation to this happy state of mind 
was sufficient to raise so earnest a 
man as Dr. Orpen to high enthusiasm; 
and, accordingly, on his return to 
Ireland, he worked on at his pet pro- 
ject with ardour, though his resources 
were the smallest, and his friends 
neither many nor influential. Ulti- 
mately, Lord Powerscourt subscribed 
£120, and a beginning was made. 
There were seventy applicants for ad- 
mission to the school, but the funds 
only allowed of six being chosen. In 
this strait, the names of the seventy 
were sent to Lord Powerscourt, in 
order that he might chose the for- 
tunate half-dozen from among them ; 
when, to the agreeable surprise of Dr. 
Orpen, that nobleman at once laid the 
foundation of the Claremont Insti- 
tute, by remitting a draft for £1,000 
—a gift which was rendered more 
grateful by the sentimentsaccompany- 
ing it—the donor thus providing for 
the entire number of seventy; and 
adding, “‘ As God has been pleased to 


give me the means of helping you, I . 


request you will apply the enclosed 
draft to that purpose.” Dr. Orpen 
and Lord Powerscourtthusestablished 
a charity which has since well earned 
the title of National. 
No work of this nature is ever 
achieved except by a person who 
gives himself up to it undividedly. 
n this respect, Dr. Orpen was a fit 
successor of the Abbe de l’Epee, who 
may be considered the father of deaf- 
mute institutions, and of whom Mrs. 


Fanu graphically writes : 
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*‘ As early as the sixteenth century, 
Pedro de Ponce, a Spaniard, had suc- 
ceeded in educating two deaf and dumb 
children, and in the year 1748, Percira, 
another Spaniard, astonished the Aca- 
demy of Science in Paris by the attain- 
ments of two children who had been 
born deaf and dumb, and whom he had 
instructed ; but from their success De 
l’Epee derived no advantage, as their 
system, whatever it might have been, 
was unknown to him ; he had, then, to 
devise one for himself. He devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to the task 
which he had undertaken. Its success 
encouraged him to enlarge his plans, 
and he took under his roof forty poor 
deaf and dumb children to maintain and 
educate. His income did not exceed 
£400 per annum. A fourth of this he 
reserved for his own use; the remaining 
£300 were for his pupils. His own ex- 
penses were limited to the bare neces- 
saries of life. There was no privation 
to which he did not cheerfully submit 
for the sake of his children, as he was 
wont to call them. 

**The fame of De l'Epee’s success 
spread farand wide. A drama, founded 
on an incident said to be connected 
with it, was brought out in London with 
great applause. The Empress Catherine 
sent the Jussian ambassador to him 
with a munificent present. ‘ My lord,’ 
said the Abbe, ‘I never receive gold, 
Say to her Majesty, that it my labours 
have appeared to her to claim her esteem, 
all that I ask is, that she will send me 
a deaf and dumb person, or a master to 
be instructed in the art of teaching.’” 


The disinterested labours of this 
noble-minded man, continued through 
a period of ten years, led eventually 
to the establishment of a national in- 
stitution for the deaf and dumb in 
Vienna, endowed by the Emperor 
Joseph. De lEpee’s school was also 
ultimately ee with State funds 
by the French Government, but not 
until the founder had expired at his 
task. 

With the success of the Claremont 
school we lose sight of Dr. Orpen in 
his more public capacity. He settled 
down into the practice of his profes- 
sion, exhibiting, however, at every 
opportunity remarkable zeal in sup- 
portof benevolent undertakings. Dur- 
ing an epidemic of fever, in 1819, his 
exertions were almost superhuman. 
With entire recklessness as to his 
own health, he visited the poor at 
their rooms, and was seubelty the 
first who fixed public attention upon 
theinjurious moral and physical etlects 
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of overcrowded dwellings, where no 
provision can be made for the separa- 
tion of the sexes. The details pub- 
lished by him subsequently, in the 
form of a pamphlet, were of the most 
harrowing description ; and although 
over thirty years have passed since it 
was written, much the same tale of 
misery might still be penned by such 

hysicians as are familiar with our 
lock lanes and streets. We have not 
now a window and hearth-tax to com- 
pel landlords to build up fireplaces 
and brick-out the light of heaven; 
nevertheless, our police and sanitary 
arrangements are still lamentably de- 
fective, in permitting houses to be in- 
habiteu by twice, thrice, or four times 
the number of persons whom they are 
fitted to accommodate. The petty 
landlord’s interest is to cram a family, 
however large, into a single apartment. 
Let there be eight or ten such ina 
house, including the cellars, and he 
will screw from the poor tradesmen 
or labourers who inhabit it a weekly 
rent averaging from one poundsterling 
to five-and-twenty or thirty shillings, 
out of which he will not so much as 
expend a dozen shillings in the year 
on whitewash. Are these oppressors 
of the poor entitled to any mercy? 
Does not the moral and physical wel- 
fare of our citizens call for some re- 
gulations which shall remedy this 
avaricious overcrowding? The im- 
portance of the subject could not be 
exaggerated. Among the local topics 
demanding notice in prospect of the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress 
in Dublin, this year, it occupies a pro- 
minent place. 

A reference of this kind does not 
seem unnatural in a survey of Dr. 
Orpen’s life, since he did not cease 
for years to urge better dwellings 
for the working classes upon the at- 
tention of the Irish public. 

It often happens that a character 

gssessing some one marked excel- 
ence is notably defective in another. 
Notwithstanding the apologetic lan- 
guage of our author, we must regret 
that a well-meaning and useful person 
like Dr. Orpen was so inconstant and 
capricious. The notion that his sons 
would be better educated under his 
own supervision, sufficed to make 
him change the position of a rising 
medical man for that of a school- 
master. To the infinite annoyance of 
his friends, he opened an educational 
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establishment at Birkenhead. It did 
not succeed. He was, in fact, quite 
unfitted for the difficult task of man- 
aging refractory or stupid boys. His 
personal character being rather weakly 
amiable, he only got into misery by 
his tutorial adventure. His benevo- 
lence did not greatly influence the 
riotous youngsters who fell to his lot, 
and, after a brief trial, the school idea 
gave place to that which all through 
life had probably been the ruling one 
in his mind, and which, by its con- 
tinual conflict with his medical pur- 
suits, had rendered him discontented, 
or at least unsettled. He determined 
to take Orders. After some time Dr. 
Orpen was ordained chaplain of 
Colesberg, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he acted as the first preacher 
of the gospel in connexion with the 
United Church of England and Ire- 
land. He brought his family with 
him, and their privations were nume- 
rous. The Kaffirs became trouble- 
some, and a missionary’s life was not 
without danger. Dr. Orpen’s sons also 
having received Government employ- 
ment in the colony, his mind was 
constantly harassed by the perils 
which they underwent. During all 
his vicissitudes, however, this good 
man never murmured. He discharged 
his duties with unflagging zeal, and 
by reason of his medical skill attained 
immense influence over the natives. 
He was often solicited to proceed to 
distant places, and, nowever great the 
difficulty or peril, his courage rose 
equal to it. He was thus enabled to 
plant the Church in the Cape on good 
foundations, and this became the 
crowning and characteristic act of his 
chequered life. It was his wish to 
return to Ireland when his health had 
become completely broken, but before 
the preparations were completed, he 
expired, in April, 1856. 

uring his residence in the colony, 
Dr. Orpen offered many sagacious 
hints to the Government. He con- 
sidered that the Dutch had done 
much to create animosity among the 
Kaffirs by a contemptuous deport- 
ment towards them. It was common 
among the Hollanders to designate all 
black and coloured persons “schep- 
rels,” or creatures, as if they were not 
human beings. This produced a pre- 
judice in the native mind against all 
Europeans, and against which Dr. 
Orpen strove constantly. He did not 
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shrink, either, from pointing out 
wherein he considered missionary so- 
cieties had acted imprudently in the 
colony, and was especially careful to 
state his decided opinion that mis- 
sionary settlements among the Kaffirs 
were calculated to be of little use. 
His plan was to employ natives among 
the white population in various de- 
scriptions of labour, that, after they 
had learned to be industrious and 
peaceable, they might be prepared for 
Christianity. He considered that the 
continuance of the Kaffir struggle of 
1852 had some connexion with the 
mad scheme of sending convicts to the 
Cape, which outraged the English, 
maddened the Dutch, and led the 
black people to believe that they also 
would be treated as “bandits.” The 
conduct of the Government at home 
was most unpardonable. An Order 
in Council, under the Act 5 of Geo. 
IV., was passed in 1848, authorizing 
the Secretary of State to send a cer- 
tain number of convicts to whatever 
colonies he might think fit. Imme- 
diately after this the Governor of the 
Cape was requested by Lord Grey, 
then Colonial Secretary, to ascertain 
the feelings of the colonists as to the 
reception of convicts. Before this 
could be done, however, a vessel was 
despatched to the Cape, containing 
three hundred and twenty-nine con- 
victs—our own John Mitchel among 
the number. The ship appeared in 
Simon’s Bay, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1849, and Mrs. Le Fanu tells the 
result thus :— 

**No sooner had the intelligence 
reached Cape Town than the people 
congregated in vast crowds. Frantic 
with rage, their indignation and violence 
knew no bounds. Atlength the Gover- 
nor yielded to the impetuosity of their 
fury, and promised that the convicts 
should not be landed till he received fur- 
ther orders; and such, he had no doubt, 
would be to sendthem elsewhere. This 
promise, however, did not satisfy the 
populace. ‘They used every means to 
cut off supplies to the convicts. ‘Trades- 
men and others were prohibited under 
severe threats from selling the common- 
est necessaries of life for their use. Had 
the answer of the Governor respecting 
the feelings of the colonists been waited 
for, before the exportation of convicts 
for the Cape had been despatched, great 
agitation and angry feelings might have 
been prevented. When once roused they 
are sure to leave traces which years and 
years may notefface. Orders, however, 
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arrived from England that the vessel 
should proceed to Van Diemen’s Land. 
So soon as it left the shore, tranquillity 
was restored.” 


Even a slight imprudence at that 
crisis would have totally destroyed our 
character in the colony, if not actuall 
separated it from us. ge Harry Smit 
behaved judiciously, and was aided 
not a little by the calming influence 
of Dr. Orpen’s presence among the 
English inhabitants, who were the 
most violent. On this, as on other im- 

ortant occasions, Dr. Orpen showed 

e was a person of sound judgment 
and excellent temper. He continued 
to labour on amidst difficulties which 
would have broken down the spirit of 
a less zealous man, and even at the 
worst wrote in these cheerful terms : 
—“T do not regret coming out here; 
I have been of some use to my own 
children, and to the poor blacks and 
Hottentots, by commencing their 
union with England’s nation, people, 

overnment, church, and colonial rule. 

hank God, I have commenced the 
taking of the blacks, natives of Africa, 
and negroes, old slaves, and Hotten- 
tots into the Church of England, and 
established the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland firmly in the hearts 
of the whites and blacks.” To have 
done this was to have laid his country 
under an obligation. All through Dr. 
Orpen’s life in the colony we find un- 
selfishness to be the prevailing trait 
in his character. He is ever busy in 
furthering useful objects. He found- 
ed a public library at Colesberg—his 
colonial cure—endowing it largely 
from his own collection. He estab- 
lished a society for the relief of sick 
and aged slaves and Hottentots, and 
finally erected a church, for all which 
undertakings his resources were small 
indeed, when, in faith and hope, he 
began each effort. 

e have noticed at this length 
the pleasing volume written by Mrs. 
Le Fanu, because Dr. Orpen’s was a 
mind pervaded by the purest spirit of 

hilanthropy. Such a name as he 
as left behind him good men cannot 
willingly let die. They will not ex- 
aggerate Dr. Orpen’s claims on their 
regard if they class him with the 
Howards, and Clarksons, and Wilber- 
forces, who have shown to many 
generations how much can be accom- 
lished for the amelioration of man- 
Kind by persons of limited "te 
3 
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who possess the all-conquering quali- 
ties of sanguineness and perseverance. 
We may also be allowed to say, that 
we do not the less feel justified in 
going through the leading facts in Dr. 
Orpen’s life because he was a noble- 
hearted Irishman. Among the Chris- 
tian philanthropists whom our coun- 
try has given to the world he occupies 
a distinguished place. Except in a 
certain fickleness, probably a natural 
weakness of character, he is an ex- 
cellent example for his survivors of 
the medical profession and the lay 
public. It is, therefore, a source of 
uliar gratification to us that Mrs. 
Fanu has so effectively given to 
literature the story of this good man’s 
career. The olen has manifestly 
taken great pains with her book. It 
is elaborated artistically. The style is 
flowing, correct, and vivid. We have 
not one dull level of circumstantial 
narration. Light and shade are suit- 
ably disposed, and the result is a 
culiarly pleasing memoir, which we 
ave not felt surprised to learn that 
the Irish public highly esteem. 


To write a long series of Letters on 
the same subject, and that at no great 
interval of time from each other, and 
to do so in such a manner as to attract 
and engage the interest of the reader, 
requires much more than the skill of 
an ordinary letter writer. The author 
who can accomplish this must be no 
common individual ; and we think 
our readers will agree with us in con- 
sidering this to be the case with re- 
spect to the author of the “ Ingoldsb 

Letters,”* when they bear in mind, 
that scarcely a week has elapsed dur- 
ing the last two years in which he 
has not published, on the same sub- 
ject, a most amusing, and, to those 
agreeing with his views, a most con- 
vincing letter. We say to those agree- 
ing with his views—for it must be 
confessed, that many dissent from 
them—and on the subject of which 
the letters treat, namely, Liturgical 
Revision, re-echo the cry (in all kinds 
of tone from the extreme high to the 
extreme low, from that of the Exeter 
See to that of the Exeter Hall), 
nolumus leges Ecclese mutari. It 
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appears that the Rev. James Hild- 
ard, the writer of these spirited 
etters, became early sensible of the 
necessity for some alteration in the 
Liturgy, and for a time, like many 
others, wrote in a serious strain upon 
that subject ; but finding he did so 
to little purpose, and discovering that 
some members of the Episcopal Bench 
were violently set against any change 
whatever, he commenced writing in 
a sportive and somewhat satirical 
style. This he did, not evidently from 
any feeling of disrespect to the office, 
but from thinking he might be able 
in this more popular way to show the 
weakness of the arguments against 
his view ; and, in so doing, he cer- 
tainly has brought to bear a kind 
of argumentum ad hominem, which 
must have nettled some of his adver- 
saries not a little, and so far not im- 
possibly have done them personal ser- 
vice, in making them less opiniative. 
Mr. Hildyard’s letters first appeared 
in some of the London newspapers ; 
but on application being made for 
them afterwards, he has had them 
republished in two volumes, and they 
are now in their second edition. 
Even those who dissent most 
strongly from the views advocated in 
them, and also from the writer’s mode 
of attack, must award the letters 
the praise of being ably written ; and 
written as they have been, currente 
calamo, must acknowledge that, in 
their "a they are striking produc- 
tions. Their style is extremely lively, 
and they abound, to a remarkable 
degree, with most happy and choice 
quotations. As to the application of 
the advice contained in the motto 
Mr. Hildyard has chosen for this first 
volume, 
“ Ridiculum acri, 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque sicat res,” 


many will be disposed to regret that 
he has so incessantly and merciless] 


used it. He acknowledges, indeed, 


that the style he has adopted is, in 
this respect, open to animadversion ; 
but says he was driven to it, and 
expresses a hope, that “the end will 
be found to justify the means.” 
Whether or not this may be the case 
we must leave our re 


ers to judge 
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for themselves; all we will now say 
is, that the end is certainly a most 
important one, and one which, were 
it well accomplished, would, in the 
opinion of many sincere lovers of the 
Church of England and Ireland, tend 
tostrengthen her hands, and toenlarge 
her fold. The favourers of revision 
believe, that if it be done in a proper 
manner, it would considerably quiet, 
if not remove, the sad internal divi- 
sions at present existing ; would check 
the Romanising practices of many of 
the clergy ; and finally, would gain 
over many pious Dissenters to be 
friends instead of enemies, and make 
some of her present members, who 
are wavering in their attachment 
(owing to what they consider blem- 
ishes in her formularies), to side 
strongly with her, and maintain her 
cause with an open front, und real 
zeal and love. 

Our space will not allow us to al- 
lude to the probability of the Revi- 
sionists’ views being right, as to re- 
vision being likely to lead to the re- 
moval of the present internal divisions 
in the Church, or to its checking the 
above-mentioned practices; it will 
only permit us to say something as to 
the probability of dissent becoming 
less, and lukewarmness towards. the 
Church being turned into zeal, should 
the alterations take place in her ser- 
vices, which we see are advocated, 
amongst others, in these letters. The 
alterations we particularly allude to 
are: the abridgment of the services ; 
the omission of the damnatory clauses 
in the Athanasian Creed, and of a 
few words in the Burial Service. 

As to the length of our services, 
we think that many of our lay read- 
ers will confess that the attention of 
their minds and fervency of their de- 
votions is apt to flag; that either at 
the end of the prayers they are dis- 
posed to wish there were no sermon, 
or at one of the breaks in the prayers 
they would be glad that the prayers 
should cease, and the sermon com- 
mence. But if such be the case with 
the laity, what must it be with many 
of the clergy, who oftentimes have to 
commence their work with going to 
their schools at nine o’clock, and then 
have two, and sometimes three, full 
services to go through, as well as not 
unfrequently to take oecasional ser- 
vices besides. Unless a man is un- 
usually strong, he is more or less ex- 
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hausted before he gets into the pulpit 
in the morning; but even if a aah 
ever so strong and healthy, still the 
larynx and lungs of the very strongest 
are not made of iron, and ere the af- 
ternoon service is over, his feelings 
somewhat correspond with those of 
his weaker brethren. There was a 
time when we rather piqued ourselves 
upon the strength of our lungs, but 
even then we felt it an effort to preach 
a sermon in a large church in the af- 
ternoon ; and the recollection of nod- 
ding heads before us reminds us even 
now that we were not properly up to 
the work; and, oh! how stupid we 
felt, when, after the walk or ride of 
a few miles, we went, in the evening, 
to relieve some clerical brother more 
hard-worked than ourselves. We re- 
member how our brain seemed all in 
confusion, and how fit for nothing we 
were when we got home, where per- 
haps the first tidings that reached us 
were, that John Jones was very ill, 
and the parson was desired to go and 
see him without delay. We cannot 
do better than give the following ex- 
tract from the letters before us :— 


‘*T say nothing of how much of his 
time and lungs the said solitary pastor— 
aged it may be—infirm—delicate from 
hard study at College—or accidentally 
invalided—has previously given, or will 
give in the course of the Sunday, to the 
school, or to any of the other numerous 
occupations which fall to the lot of the 
working clergy on that day of sacred 
rest; but I maintain that the threefold 
junction of the Morning Service, as it 
now stands, is too much for any man, 
be he who he may, to discharge through- 
out the year with that efficiency which the 
solemn nature of its object requires; and I 
attribute very much of the dissent, and 
indifference to the Church system, which 
is gaining ground steadily in this coun- 
try, to the regulation which has thus 
put more than a due burden on the 
mental and physical powers of the 
clergy.” 


With respect to the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed, we 
believe that they are astumbling block 
to many, and cause the clergy also to 
be aceused of equivoecation. All in- 
terpreters of the meaning of the 
words are obliged to say that they are 
to be taken in a qualified sense, while 
many object altogether to using them, 
and find fault with those who do. 
Many people, fairly enough, say, if 
these solemn words are fined down to 
23 
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mean any thing but what they appa- 
rently do, why may not other words 
of the like import be put into the 
same crucible, and be brought to the 
same tenuity? The dislike, however, 
is not confined to the laity. We ima- 

ine but very few of the clergy really 
in their hearts approve of these 
clauses, and would fain see them 
omitted; and we feel strongly with 
“Tngoldsby,” that “the efficacy of 
the Creed would not be lessened, but 
rather increased, were the damnatory 
clauses expressed in less uncharitable 
language.’ 

Many sincere Christians regret the 
technicality of the creed we are now 
considering, and would in humbleness 
of spirit, rather lay their hands on 
their mouths—nay, puta rein on their 
thoughts—than speak of, or attempt to 
dive into, the mysteries so minutely 
enunciated in it. Nay, even suppos- 
ing they feel satisfied themselves that 
every clause is provable from Scrip- 
ture, still they shrink from anathema- 
tizing those who are not satisfied 
in this respect, and deeply do they 
pity the hard lot of the poor clergy- 
man, who, thirteen times in every 
year, has to inform his congregation 
that, except a man believe the Catholic 
faith, as in the creed set forth, he 
cannot be saved; and shortly after, 
perhaps, is compelled to go to the 

rave-side of some notorious infidel, 
abitual drunkard, or otherwise pro- 
fane liver, and express a hope of their 
resting in Him who died to redeem 
us not merely from hell, but also 
from sin. That there is need of some 
alteration in this latter service, almost 
all are disposed to grant. The present 
indiscriminate use of it offends men 
of all shades and parties—clerks as 
well as laics, Churchmen as well as 
Dissenters. That the clergy deeply 
feel the hardship of having to use it, 
under certain circumstances, is evident 
from the memorable petition signed 
by 4,000 of them some few years 
ago; and, though the scandal does 
not come home so much to the laity 
as to the clergy, yet the impropriety 
of the service is sufficiently striking, 
and constantly elicits the sneer of 
those who do not belong to the 
Church, and the painful regret of 
those who do. 

Whoever will dispassionately con- 
sider the defects of the Prayer-book, 
to which we have alluded, and they 
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are but a portion of those pointed out 
in “the Letters,” must, we believe, be 
disposed to say, “Is there not a cause 
for some alteration?’ and, though 
many may consider “this is not the 
time’—(which, however, Bishop Bar- 
ing somewhat dexterously proves to 
be the right time, on account of the 
strong conservative feeling at present 
existing among the clergy)—they will 
have to thank the writer of these 
letters for the skill and perseverance 
he has shown in the treatment of this 
delicate matter. A few, no doubt, 
will object to the style he has adopted ; 
and, we must say, though relishing 
his sharp hits and severe raillery, we 
have had our doubts whether the 
letters are altogether suited to the 
serious nature of the subject, or the 
peculiar office held by those against 
whom the author has cast such a 
shaft of arrows. 

We have no doubt it is only zeal in 
his sacred cause which has made Mr. 
Hildyard adopt the style he has done ; 
the manner in which he speaks of 
several of the prelates shows him to 
have no ill-feeling towards the order. 
He probably has the same kind re- 
gard for them, at the bottom, which 
Isaac Walton had for his frog ; and 
has no real pleasure in giving them 
pain. In self-justification he states 
that for two years he adopted the 
serious style of writing ; for the last 
two he has taken to the jocose. May 
we not put it to him, whether a joke 
in this matter, as in others, may not 
be carried too far. He has shown 
those of the bishops who violently 
oppose revision, what he can do; 
and doubtless what he has said will 
make them for the future more cau- 
tious in their speeches, more wary in 
their writings. Is it not time that he 
should lay aside the ferula which has 
done such execution. If he goes on 
handling it so severely, will it not 
have a tendency to make the patient 
callous, and enlist the sympathy of 
the spectator on the side of the suf- 
ferer. 

The cause he has undertaken is a 
good one, and he will have no diffi- 
culty in finding other weapons to carry 
it on. Though the style he has 
adopted is one, in which probably he 
is unequalled, yet, with his great 
abilities and ready wit, he will never 
be at a loss for the sinews and appli- 
ances of war. We will add no more 
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on this point, lest, should this review 
fall into his hands, the reviewer should 
be reviewed secundum artem, and 
made to ery peccavi for offering him 
gratuitous advice. We will conclude 
these remarks by wishing him success 
in his labours, and trusting that 
through them, and the labours of 
others who think with him, the Prayer 
Book of the Established Church may 
really be made “such as a godly man 
may with a good conscience use and 
subscribe unto.” 


WE question whether many tourists 
will beinduced to follow Mr. Tristram 
in wandering in the Algerine Sahara, 
the northern part of the Great Desert 
of Africa, though his volume* will 
prove valuable to the naturalist and 
eographical student. The French 
1ave latterly adopted the system of 
the Romans in occupying this terri- 
tory, their posts and lines being al- 
most identical. The most important 
portion of this country extends along 
the coast, and includes the fertile re- 
gion of the Tell, or green country, 
north of the Sahara. This “ Terri- 
toire Civile” is under the rule of pre- 
fects and gendarmes, the inland parts 
being under the more arbitrary, but 
less vexatious, military administration. 

Leaving Algiers, the Rev. Mr. 
Tristram and his friend, the Rev. Jas. 
Peed, proceeded by Medeah to Bog- 
rah, near to a remarkable opening in 
the crest of the Atlas range, called 
El] Kantara, the Gate of the Desert, 
“having all the appearance of a co- 
lossal gateway hewn through the 
cliff,” through which they entered the 
“Hauts Plateaux” of the Sahara, 
where cultivation ceases, and inhabit- 
ants are only met with at the different 
oases, 

Their daily journey in the desert, 
from one caravanserai to another, ap- 
pears to have been monotonous in 
the extreme, but the narrative is en- 
livened by the author’s remarks on 
the ornithological marvels and other 
objects of interest, and the extraordi- 
nary adventures met with amongst a 
strange and little-known people. 

The baggage of the travellers was 
carried on camels ; they themselves 
riding on horseback, a mode of jour- 


* «The Great Sahara: Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains.” 


Tristram. London: Murray. 1860, 
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neying attended with no little peril, 
as appears by the following incident : 


‘*Night is beginning to fall as we 
reach the Arab camp, from which we 
eventually disentangle ourselves, our 
horses keeping up a running skirmish 
with teeth and fore-legs amongst the 
tents. We ride over hilly ground, and 
at last strike into a stony path, the mi- 
litary road. But our horses, who have 
long been uneasy, now become suddenly 
maddened, and rush on one another 
open-mouthed. P. and T. each with a 
loaded double-barrel in our right hand, 
for we were on the look out for bustar4, 
are powerless. The steeds strike each 
other with their fore-legs, screaming and 
rearing frightfully ; P. at last contrives 
to wheel his round, but the encounter 
continues. Mine plants his fore-legs 
behind P.’s saddle, and literally tears 
his great-coat off his back by strips with 
his teeth. I was clinging to the neck 
of the rearing brute, when P.’s horse, 
kicking furiously, struck me on the edge 
of the left eye. I fell stunned to the 
ground, but contrived to disentangle 
myself. When I came round, I was 
standing half-stupified, and twoBedouins, 
who seemed to have sprung from the 
earth during the contest, were scarcely 
able to hold the raging horse. P. had 
spurred his to a distance. We found 
the casualties, besides wounds, and P.’s 
narrow escape of a broken back, to be 
divers cuts in both saddles, one of my 
flaps cut in two, and a stirrup-leather 
severed, my botany box stove in, and 
holsters cut to pieces, while two speci- 
mens ot what I believe to have been a 
new mammal were hopelessly gone. 
Truly it was a mercitul deliverance in 
many ways, for a raging horse is as dan- 
gerous as a wounded boar, and had the 
blow struck my temples I must inevit- 
ably have been killed. Again, how I 
managed to escape from under the legs 
of the maddened animal, only that ever- 
watching Providence can tell who 
guards us even at the ends of the earth. 
A black and swollen eye, and severe 
head-ache for two days, were the only 
evils I sustained. Shaken and half- 
paralyzed, I was obliged to ride on in 
the dark on the still excited horse, and 
after an hour of torture reached the 
hovel, or caravanserai, of Side Mah k’loof, 
where I was kindly bandaged by P.” 


Several days’ journey brought our 
travellers to Laghouat, an oasis situ- 
ated about 34° S. latitude, where they 
halted for a fortnight. Laghouat is a 
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French military station, containin 
35,000 inhabitants. It isembosom 
in a forest of palm-trees, and has 391 
gardens, the chief source of the sub- 
sistence of all the desert islands. 


‘These gardens yield three simul- 
taneous crops. First of all, the closely 
planted surface supplies carrots, onions, 
melons, pumpkins, cucumbers, red pep- 
per, tomatoes, beans, maize, cauli- 
flowers, &c., which flourish luxuriantly 
under the thick shade. Over these rises 
a dense mass of fruit trees—apricot, 
peach, almond, quince, and many trel- 
lised vines, and above all a second dome 
of date-palms. 

**The Arabs count fifteen varieties of 
dates, of which the deghetnour is con- 
sidered the best for keeping, and three 
other kinds are preferred fresh. Of the 
origin of one of these a pleasant legend 
is told. There was a poor woman, aged 
and childless, who was very devout, 
named Tonadjah, and who longed in 
vain for the means of making a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. So poor was she that she 
had not even uioney wherewith to pur- 
chase a string of beads; but gathering 
date-stones, she contrived to pierce 
them, and strung them into a chaplet. 
With these she daily and hourly per- 
formed her orisons, and constantly visit- 
ing the Marabout of Sidi Abd-el-Kader, 
implored the Prophet that he would not 
charge her poverty upon her asa crime, 
but admit her to the same place in 
Paradise as she would have gained by a 
visit to hisown shrine. When she died, 
the chaplet, her only earthly possession, 
was buried in her grave. ‘The spirit of 
the Prophet visited it, and the tears he 
shed germinated the date-stones, which 
sprung up into a group of trees, and 
proved the sweetest species of date that 
had ever been produced.” 


At Berryan, the next station of im- 
portance, our travellers were deemed 
the guests of the state, hospitality 
being regularly assessed on the natives. 


‘* Every householder is expected to 
contribute in turn, according to the rate- 
book kept by the Secretary. The negro 
servant of the Djeunnia goes round to 
all in rotation on any new arrival, direct- 
ing one to provide a dish ef kouskousou, 
another dates and pomegranates, an- 
other ghee and milk, another barley and 
fodder for the horses. No wonder that 
under such a system we experienced 
considerable variety in the style of dishes 
and quality of the cookery, according to 
the wealth or munificence of our enter- 
tainers, or the culinary skill of their 
ladies.” 


Our author's description of the 
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M‘Zab, a peculiar race of the island- 
ers of the desert, is novel and inte- 
resting. Though usually confounded 
with the Arab tribes, they are de- 
scendants of the ancient Numidians, 
and have for centuries preserved their 
language and municipal independence 
amidst the surrounding hordes. 

Waregla, where no European had 
before been seen, was the fast oasis 
visited by Messrs. Tristram and Peed. 
Here they had a narrow escape of 
their lives, and with difficulty re- 
moved their baggage from the grasp 
of the Arabs. Toe Waregla they 
came upon an encampment of a tribe 
called the Touareg, who are remark- 
able for their beautiful “ mahari,”’ or 
white dromedaries. 


“This graceful creature, which may 
generally be seen kneeling in the souk of 
any M‘Zab city, with its fawn-coloured 
head and neck, towering above the 
camels round, bears the same relation to 
them that the thoroughbred racer does 
to the cart-horse. Its small head. its 
very fine coat. its great length of limb 
and depth of chest. all bespeak the high- 
est ‘breeding.’ I never saw any ordin- 
ary camel (or djimel) which approached 
within eighteen inches the stature of a 
mahari; but the most distinctive devel- 
opmeut is in the depth and width cf 
chest, while the hump is comparatively 
swwall.” 


From Waregla our travellers pro- 
ceeded to Tuggurt, the ultima thule 
of French dominion, and traversed 
the desert, on their return, in the di- 
rection of Biskrah, the nearest point of 
the Sahara,and consequently much fre- 

uented by Parisian tourists; whence 
they reached El Kantara again, and 
rejoined civilized society in Algiers. 
n the appendices to this volume 
ee found os amen 
on the history and physical geography 
of the Sahara, on the geological i. 
tem of the Central Sahara of Algeria, 
and catalogues of the mammals, birds, 
eoptiles mollusca, and plants of the 
Algerian Sahara. 


THE name of Tischendorf does not 
now appear for the first time in con- 
nexion with Biblical literature, al- 
though some who are familiar with 
his fame, by report at least, will 
scarcely recognise the German Lo- 
begott of the Reise in the Ainotheus 
of his present designation. This 
transformation reminds us of the 
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classical affectations of the sixteenth 
century, which turned Schwartzerde 
into Melancthon, Didier into Erasmus, 
and Reuchlin into Capnio. The course 
of authorship of this distinguished 
savant began as long ago as 1838, 
when an edition of the Greek New 
Testament proclaimed his qualifica- 
tions for the task of textual criticism, 
and decided his career. The patronage 
of his own sovereign furnished him 
with the means of visiting Paris for 
the purpose of exploring its manu- 
script treasures, especially its Codex 
Ephremi Rescriptus, one of the most 
valuable’ palimpsests in the world. 
Since then Great Britain, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Malta, Egypt, Pa- 
lestine, Syria, Constantinople, have 
been traversed in the prosecution of 
his researches, and have borne wit- 
ness to his combined learning and 
zeal. To sum up his publications 
were to fill a paragraph ; suffice it to 
say, that his “Codex Friderico-Au- 
ustanus,” his “ Monumenta Sacra 
nedita,” his “ Evangelium Palati- 
num,” his “ Codex Amiatinus,” his 
‘ Codex F aenaanoares 5 cm his “ 
impsest Fragments,” his Typ 
Acts,” “ Apocryphal nin’ "hee: 
cryphal Apocalypses,” and his succes- 
sive editions of the Greck New Testa- 
ment, have established his reputation 
as the largest contributor to textual 
criticism of his day, and made the 
name of Tischendorf celebrated far 
beyond the bounds of his quiet uni- 
versity. 

In the volume before us* we have 
record made of one of his latest jour- 
neys, and of certainly his greatest ac- 
quisition—a very ancient manuscript, 
containing the most important parts 
of the Old Testament in Greek, and 
the entire New Testament, without 
omission or erasure, ne minima qut- 
dem lacund deformatum. Any ma- 
nuscript of the Holy Scriptures, in 
any language, with a credible date 
reaching above the tenth century, 
would be considered a valuable addi- 
tion to our stores of critical matter 
for settling the sacred text, for even 
these are comparatively few ; but to 
meet with one whose date is assigned, 
unhesitatingly, by its finder to the 
earlier half of the fourth century was 


**¢ Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici.” 
. A. Brockhaus. 


Tischendorf. Lipsie : F 
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enough to turn Tischendorf crazy 
with joy. His record of his emotions 
at the moment of discovery is quiet, 
but the exultation of his feelings could 
not be disguised :—“‘ Quae res quan- 
tam in admtrationem me conjecerit, 
dissimulare nequibam.” 

It appears that in his two previous 
journeys to the East, of the earlier of 
which he makes interesting report in 
his “ Reise in dem Orient, 1845-48,” 
he had been, beyond expectation, suc- 
cessful in the acquisition of materials 
for publication, of one sort or another. 
The second journey—that of 1853, 
nine years after the first—bears more 
the character of a great disappoint- 
ment than the preceding, as a narra- 
tive of the circumstances will explain. 

In the year 1844 the King of Saxony 
furnished Professor Tischendorf wit 
funds, to enable him to prosecute his 
inquiries after parchments and old 
books in the East. Amongst the ac- 
quisitions of that trip was a fragment 
of a Greek Septuagint, rescued by 
Tischendorf from the destruction 
awaiting it, and other unvalued scraps 
and loose leaves in a basket, where 
they were carelessly tossed to rot in 
the damp, or be consumed by ants. 
A larger fragment of that MS., contain- 
ing Isaiah and Maccabees, he begged 
for in vain, because the importunity 
of the stranger taught the ignorant 
monks to set a value on their relic 
which they had not had independent 
knowledge of their own to appreciate. 
He obtained, however, enough of the 
disjointed leaves and smaller portions 
to constitute a satisfactory specimen 
of the whole. These fragments Tis- 
chendorf published in 1846, under the 
title of the “ Friderico-Augustan Co- 
dex,” in compliment to his royal pa- 
tron. But the lengthened period of 
nine years from his first journey did 
not abate his longing forthe remainder 
of the precious manuscript (ipsis mem- 
branis pretiosissimis) which he had 
left in such unsafe custody, and which 
his own publications had made so 
widely known. He expected tha 
during the interval, the MS. woul 
have found its way into a European 
library, through the care of some ap- 
preciative traveller; but no tidings 
came of such a destination. This 
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prompted the journey of 1853, under- 
taken with a determination to tran- 
scribe all that remained of the docu- 
ment, and to publish it on his return. 
But, on his a himself at the 
Convent of Mount Sinai, to his dis- 
may, the document could nowhere be 
found. Describing his disappoint- 
ment, in his J/on. Sac. Ined. of 1855, 
he expresses his belief that it must 
have come to Europe, and that it lay 
somewhere concealed. Should it, how- 
ever, be irrecoverably lost, he very 
fairly declares himself innocent of 
neglect of the manuscript, for he had 
frankly informed its custodians of its 
value, and urged upon them its more 
careful preservation. 

Matters remained in this position 
for six years longer,—Tischendorf en- 
gaged with his professorial duties, 
and editing his laborious volumes of 
antiquarian research, together with 
his CriticalGreek Testaments,—when, 
by the intervention of the Prince Von 

alkenstein, Prime Minister of the 
King of Saxony, and the successive 
Russian Ambassadors at Dresden, the 
Baron Von Schroeder, Prince Wolkon- 
sky, and Baron Von Kotzebue, aided 
by the intercession of Von Noroff, 
Von Kovalewsky, and Theodore Von 
Grimm, the eager professor’s wish 
was gratified with the injunction to 
return to his former scene of action, 
and secure for the Emperor of Russia 
what spoil he might of ancient Greek 
and Oriental literature. On the last 
day of January, 1859, Tischendorf 
reached his old quarters in the Convent 
of St. Catherine, and opened his cam- 
paign, or rather foray, with so little 
success that four days afterwards he 
completed his arrangements, by hiring 
horses and camels, for returning to 
Cairo on the 7th of February. But 
an unexpected and most delightful 
event occurred, meanwhile, that ren- 
dered this last journey memorable 
above all others undertaken by the 
professor; for, conversing with the 
sub-prior, on the Septuagint transla- 
tion, of which Tischendorfhad brought 
with him printed copies, along with 
his Greek New Testaments, the con- 
ventual brother turned out of a piece 
of cloth, for his inspection, the very 
document of which he had come in 
search. 

This revelation was a light rising 
upon his darkness—the flashing of an 
instantaneous dawn. Turning. over 
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the coveted folios he found them to 
contain a considerable part of the Old 
Testament, the whole of the New, 
and the Epistle of Barnabas, along 
with the first part of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. Xenophon’sreturning 10,000 
never hailed the waters of the Black 
Sea with more gladsome @adarra, @a- 
Aarra, after their wearisome march 
and perilous adventure, than Tischen- 
dorf the resurrection of his buried 
love. Unable to sleep through excess 
of joy, he bore the treasured parch- 
ments to his cell, and spent the night 
in copying the recovered Barnabas. 
Starting, nevertheless, on the appoint- 
ed day, he obtained the promise of 
the superior that the mutilated Codex 
would be forwarded after him to Cairo 
to be copied, as soon as the licence to 
do so should reach the convent from 
their ecclesiastical head in Egypt. A 
very few days sufficed to obtain the 
required permission, and Tischendorf 
rejoiced in his prize, retaining it in 
his possession till, with the aid of two 
friends, he had copied its every word, 
letter, sign, and variation. Two months 
sufficed for this Herculean task, which 
comprised the transcription of upwards 
of 100,000 lines of Greek. This done, 
his joy was complete. 

The original MS., it was suggested, 
might very appropriately be presented 
to the pues of Russia, a dis- 
tinguished professor and protector of 
the Christian faith; and the hint 
met with unanimous compliance. As 
no one, however, had, at the time, 
the right of making the presentation, 
in consequence of Archbishop Con- 
stantine’s death and the non-conse- 
cration of his successor, it was con- 
cluded to lend the MS. for the pur- 
pose of completing an accurate im- 
pression of its contents, leaving the 
question of its final ownership for 
future determination. 

From May to September Tischen- 
dorf was free to traverse Palestine in 
search of hidden MSS., and was at 
Jerusalem at the same time with the 
Duke Constantine, who lent his royal 
countenance to his labours. In Con- 
stantinople the Russian ambassador, 
Prince Lobanow, received him as his 

est in his palace, a circumstance we 
feel leasure in recording, the priest- 
hood of letters receiving due homage 
at the hands of the princes of the 
people. From this enlightened noble- 
man, Tischendorf learned of the ex- 
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istence of another notice since his 
own of the Sinaitic Codex, namely, 
one from the pen of the Archiman- 
drite Porphyry, who, in 1846, had 
examined its peculiarities, when he 
visited the monastery in the desert. 
These he describes in his publication 
of 1856 at St. Petersburg, but makes 
such mistakes as would naturally 
occur in the case of a person not con- 
versant with textual criticism. The 
Greek divine, for instance, supposes 
the MS. to follow the Euthalian pre- 
script in its stichometry; and, as this 
arrangement of the text dates about 
446, that the MS. may be of the fifth 
century. From this surmise he con- 
jectured that its corrections belong 
to the same age, and that, by means 
of these, a peculiar text—call it the 
Alexandrian—was brought into har- 
mony with that of the universal 
church. These suppositions are gra- 
tuitous and incorrect. The arrange- 
ment is not Euthalian ; nor if it were, 
would its age be decided thereby— 
its upward limit would, indeed, be 
fixed, but not its downward. Its cor- 
rections are made by many distinct 
hands, the two most important being 
of a date several centuries after the 
original writing of the MS.; and the 
corrections, though often concurrent 
with the orthodox and received text, 
more frequently diverge from it. The 
learned priest, moreover, though duly 
impressed with the archaic aspect of 
the document, adopted no measures 
for transcribing it, or making it avail- 
able for critical purposes. He knew 
nothing of the fact that the shepherd 
of Hermas in Greek was a deside- 
ratum of scholars, as well as the 
earlier part of the epistle of Bar- 
nabas, or he would probably have 
had these, at least, transcribed for the 
satisfaction of the Christian world. 
The venerable Archimandrite was 
evidently more of the amateur than 
the connoisseur. No man is great in 
every line. Non omnes omnia pos- 
sumus. 

On his return to St. Petersburg, 
in October, 1859, Tischendorf was 
graciously received by the Emperor 
and Empress, who examined servatim 
the professor's stores. By Alexander's 
command they were exhibited pub- 
licly for a fortnight, and the Sinaitic 
Codex was ordered to be prepared for 
the press with the least possible de- 
lay. The preservation of such a 
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monument of ancient learning and 
piety, where such losses had accrued 
to its contemporary literature, was 
providential ; and in recognition of 
the divine care, the precious boon 
should no longer be withheld from 
the world of letters and religion. 

The plan of publication pursued 
will be to represent the original text 
by facsimile types, the regularity of 
the letters greatly favouring this me- 
thod ; but even minute varieties of 
character will be exhibited also. The 
alterations by the chief correctors 
will be given in the margin, together 
with other peculiarities, such as punc- 
tuation, accents, &c., while the less 
important or most modern alterations 
will be exhibited in the commentary. 
Twenty pages of lithographic fac- 
simile, drawn from photographs, will 
exhibit to the eye of the student an 
exact picture of the appearance of 
the original. Approved artists at St. 
Petersburg will make the drawings ; 
the firm of Giesecke and Devrient, at 
Leipzig, are to be the printers, and 
each page, as it issues from the press, 
will engage the ever-vigilant and ac- 
tive supervision of the learned editor 
himself. What an acquisition this will 
betothe Church and the learned world 
we need not say, and what a monu- 
ment of the industry, talent, and inge- 
nuity of the German textuary, = 
publishes a great work like this in 
the course of a couple of years, leav- 
ing nothing to desire on the score of 
accuracy, cheapness, and accessibility 
after the painful disappointment we 
have so recently experienced in the 
wretched, unscholarly, and extortion- 
ate Vatican imprint of Cardinal Mai, 

The three hundred costly facsimile 
copies the Emperor of Russia will re- 
tain himself, for the purpose of gifts 
to the learned bodies of Europe ; but 
cheap editions, in ordinary type, to 
be printed with equal accuracy and 
beauty at the same time, will gratify 
the curiosity of purchasers and dif- 
fuse the information the manuscript 
contains as wide as the world. 

The whole imprint of the Codex 
will occupy three volumes, of which 
two will contain the Old Testament 
and one the New. A supplementary 
volume will include the facsimile 
plates, and a lengthened commentary 
upon all the emendations in the ma- 
nuscript and its ra F. A. 
a of Leipzig, is to have 
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charge of the ordinary Greek type 
edition. The whole work is designed 
to be completed in the middle of 1862 
—a year memorable in the annals of 
Russia, as it will be the thousandth 
year of its existence ; and it is desired 
to associate this great literary achieve- 
ment with the celebration of the mili- 
tary and social progress of the em- 
pire. 


In these days of sea-side study, you 
have no doubt frequently observed 
the marine medusa. It is a plum 
jelly-like substance, beautiful to look 
at; but take it up and carry it off 
for future observation, and by-and-by 
va find that it has melted away. 

ow, Mr. Andros’ volume* is very 
like this animal. It is well got up, 
and prettily illustrated ; but there is 
nothing in it. It is a watery pulp; 
and its perusal leaves the tables of 
the memory a blank. 

His inducement to visit Spain was 
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a strong desire to witness a genuine 
bull-fight, and experience for himself 
the excitement, disgust, pity, plea- 
sure, and pain arising from the tauro- 
machian sport. We are well pleased 
to find that this sanguinary craving 
was destined to be unappeased, as in 
his journey from Barcelona to Seville, 
he was invariably “too late.’ He 
arrived at Barcelona two days after a 
grand bull-baiting, and saw but the 
stale placards adorned with represen- 
tations of ferocious bulls. At Valen- 
cia he was tantalized by a glowing 
description of the oiedia fight 
which had just taken place, in which 
all the matadors had been disabled ; 
and he was “ regularly sold,’ as he 
terms it, to find, on reaching Madrid, 
that the bull-fights were all over for 
the season. 

Nevertheless, there are a few fibres 
of substance in the booklet, which 
will at all events pleayantly while 
away an hour. 


LEGEND LAYS OF IRELAND. 


NO, Il.—A LEGEND OF BENEVENUGI. 


I. 
On the dark northern coast, o’er waves of blue, 
And towering as a giant guard of ocean, 


Thy heathered cliffs arise, 


nevenugh,t 


Proud ’gainst the rushing tempest’s wild commotion ; 
Proud ’gainst the fierce tornado gusts, that strew 

With angry foam the billows’ rapid motion. 
And far within thy hollow womb diverge 
Caves that re-echo to the rolling surge. 


IL. 
Of old, thy brow was gloomy : and to-day, 
So awful and so savage is thy form, 
That rustic chroniclers will trembling say 
Unearthly sounds are heard above the storm, 
And much desire to shun thee, as they stray, 


Unwillingly before the rise of morn ; 
When dark imagination pictures o’er 
The visioned scenes and treasured tales of yore. 





* «©Pen and Pencil Sketches of a Holiday Scamper in Spain.” By A.C. Andros. 
London: Edward Stanford, 1860. 

+ Benevenugh, or Benyevenagh, is a mountain in the county of Londonderry, 
which rises majestically about 1,260 feet above the level of Lough Foyle. The 
mountain is of basaltic formation, and from its summit, in clear weather, com- 
mands a most extended range of prospect, including the celebrated island of Iona, 
and some of the Western Isles of Scotland. The tidal waters of Lough Foyle 
lave the base of Benyevenagh ; and on its precipitous heights over the ocean 
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The fairy Evenugh,* within thy caves, 
Sways sprites that cower in his dark dominions ; 
Hence sallies out, when midnight tempest raves, 
With power to sail about on airy pinions, 
When wintry gusts whirl on the withered leaves 
His elfin courtiers round and tiny minions, 
The rocking seaman hears with pale affright 
Those gathering sounds, loud echoing through the night. 


IV. 
What dreadful deeds, that shun the light, performed 
Within those windings, mortals durst not scan. 
The sense of hearing distantly informed 
The terror-stricken, pilgrim-faring man, 
Till once a blithesome youth the danger scorned, 
And entering tremblingly his search began : 
Whilst tottering through the yawning depths, rock-bound, 
The sparry arches ring his footfalls eel 


Vv. 


Yet, soon the rocks to other echoes woke ; 
A sound of minstrelsy, in vigorous strains, 
As if from distant bagpipe fitful broke, 
Like moans that start, when terror rules the dreams 
Of midnight sleepers: and the rocks evoke 
A shrilly, droning melody, that wanes 
Anon to stillness: then it rends the ear, 
With swellings on the midnight, wild and clear. 


Vi. 


A light gleamed far within the deep recess, 
That burst with dazzling lustre o’er the scene ; 
Unearthly nymphs the pattering footsteps press, 
With swains grotesque, on velvet sward of green. 
And undiminished seem’d the mirth—nor less— 
The chandeliers spread o’er their brilliant sheen 
For hours that passed, whilst midnight revels rung, 
And gazed the youth on sports, that ever please the young. 


eagles are known to breed, whilst flocks of curlews, seagulls and other marine 
birds hover continually round its sides. The varied botanic productions of this 
mountain have been heer celebrated for their medicinal qualities, and the wild 
flowers that adorn its breast attract swarms of bees in the summer season, and 
impart a delicious flavour to the honey, produced in tne neighbourhood. Over 
an hundred years ago, the last wolf known to exist in Ulster was started upon 
Benyevenagh and killed in the woods near Dungiven. In legendary and historic 
lore, the traditions of the adjoining districts are highly interesting. A mountain 
in Scotland, mentioned in tlie opening canto of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” bears a 
name nearly corresponding in pronunciation with that of our Ultonian highland. 
Sir Walter Scott sings of— 
‘* The pine-trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Benvenue.” 

A considerable portion of Benyevenagh is cultivated and finely wooded, whilst 
the greater part presents an aspect of bold outline and rugged grandeur. 


* Local traditions and its very nomenclature seem to connect Benevenugh with 
the imaginary being here mentioned; yet, I am not sufficiently versed in folk-lore 


mythology to elucidate further the history of this tutelary genius and his subordi- 
nate spirits. 
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While seated on a throne, the rest above, 
With hoary locks and beard, their Evenugh 
Bent o’er the groups with twinkling glance of love, 
That ever and anon more placid grew. 
But whilst the ceaseless footsteps circling move, 
A SNEEZE* escaped the mortal screened from view. 
Then ceased the music’s strain, the lights grew dim, 
And bellowing sounds the rocks repeat within. 


Vill. 






Soon turned our rash adventurer to flight, 
With hostile echoes gathering on his rear ; 
Nor guide he found, in ushering him to light, 
Whilst trembling limbs betrayed his sense of fear, 
And doubly dark within those caves was night. 
The crystal spars, their glimmering light to steer 
Lent his uncertain path: the crannies round 
Reverberate a clanging, vengeful sound. 


IX. 






It seemed, as if an earthquake for egress 
Were struggling from the rock-surrounded caves ; 
As if the winds ploughed up with groaning stress 
The lowest depths of ocean’s furrowed waves, 
And thunder growled, along the vaults, where press 
Pursuers and pursued. Their distance leaves 
Fast fading hope. By chance, a glimmering ray 
Conducts the mortal safe to hail the dawn of day. 
LAGENIENSIS. 





* The slightest noise or exclamation from a human being is sure to reveal his 
presence, whenever he intrudes on elfin sports and revels. In this particular, as 
in a variety of other instances, there is a striking analogy between Irish and 
Scottish fairy mythology. This resemblance is even more apparent in the legends 
of the province of Ulster. A dénouement somewhat similar to that recorded in 
the present instance occurred in Burns’ tale of ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter;” for no sooner 
had the hero cried out, 


“* Weel done, Cutty-sark !’ 
Than in an instant all was dark : 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied.” 
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SCANDERBEG, PRINCE OF EPIRUS, 


** Land of Albania ! where Iskander rose 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise ; 


> 


And he, his namesake, whose oft-bafiled foes 
Shrank from his deeds of chivalrous emprize.” 
Lorp Byron: Childe Harold, Canto 11. 


Tuts remarkable warrior of the mid- 
dle ages has furnished materials for 
no less than three English tragedies 
and a novel in French. The best of 
the plays is by Lillo, but much can- 
not said in its praise. The two 
others, by Havard and Whincop, are 
contemptible. Absurd love stories 
are interwoven with them, quite fo- 
reign to the character of thehero. The 
record of Scanderbeg’s life and actions 
approaches Eastern fable. As we turn 
to it, we are tempted to say with Gib- 
bon, when writing of Richard Coeur 
de Lion in Palestine, “ Am I relating 
the deeds of Arthur or of Amadis ?”’ 
The historian of the Roman Em- 
ire, who bore no great affection to 
canderbeg for resuming Christianity 
in mature life, nevertheless thought 
so highly of his great qualities, that 
he included him, with several others, 
in a list he had selected as subjects 
for biography. Why he laid this in- 
tention aside he has not told us. 
Avoiding exaggeration as much as 
the materials will allow, the true his- 
tory of Scanderbeg, a name synony- 
mous with that of Alexander the Bey 
or Lord, appears to be as follows : 
George Castriot (such was his pro- 
per designation), was born at Croia, 
the capital of Albania, in the year 
1405. His father, John Castriot, 
hereditary sovereign of the country, 
and Voisava, his mother, were cele- 
brated by the historians of the age 
for their mental endowments and per- 
sonal beauty. They had three other 
sons and five daughters. The un- 
timely fate of George’s elder brothers 
will be mentioned hereafter. Of his 
sisters little is known, except that 
they were married to Christian princes 
and noblemen suited to their rank. 
After the conquest of Greece by the 
Romans, Albania, not then recognised 
by that name, became incorporated 
with some adjacent provinces in the 


\ 


government of the Praetorian Prefect 
of Illyricum. At the division of the 
empire it was allotted to the Eastern 
monarchs, and so remained till the 
decline of their power, when the go- 
vernment fell to the family of the 
Castriots, who were generally called 
kings of Epirus, as a country of more 
antiquity and fame; but Albania was 
certainly the most important part of 
their dominions, and Croia, its metro- 
polis, the seat of their residence. 

The ovgrthrow of Bajazet by Tam- 
erlane checked fora time the spread- 
ing empire of the Ottomans ; but af- 
ter the death of that victorious prince, 
Mahomet, the son of Bajazet, recov- 
ered his father’s kingdom, which was 
vastly increased by the conquests of 
his own son and successor, Amurath 
IL., both in Asia and Europe. Amu- 
rath was brave and ambitious, but 
fretful and impatient on the slightest 
cross, particularly in his old age. He 
was as prudent in politics as able in 
war ; sincere in his religion, and, in ge- 
neral, an observer of his word; but 
his perfidious conduct to the Castriots 
supplies a memorable exception to 
the latter rule. He meant well, but 
he possessed absolute power. The 
bigot and the tyrant, under such a 
temptation, will sometimes get the 
better of the man. The consistent 
rectitude of Marcus Aurelius was not 
to be expected from an Eastern des- 
pot, without the light of letters or 
philosophy. 

After extensive conquests in Cara- 
mania, Amurath, upon slight pre- 
tences, carried his arms into Greece, 
and subdued Achaia, Thessaly, and 
Macedon. Athens yielded to his yoke, 
and Thessalonica, after a brave de- 
fence, endured the horrors of an as- 
sault. John Castriot, King of Epirus 
and Albania, who saw with bitter an- 
the supineness of the Greek 

“mperor, resolved to anticipate at- 
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tack, and hastened to meet the ap- 
ences invader on the frontiers of 

acedon. Amurath soon found the 
mountain warfare tedious, expensive, 
and interfering with his career of vic- 
tory. He, therefore, listened readily 
to terms of accommodation, and con- 
sented to leave Castriot undisturbed 
possession of his crown and kingdom ; 
conditions not to be refused by a 
comparatively weak opponent, and 
which the haughty Sultan would have 

remptorily denied to the Cesar of 

onstantinople. But Amurath in- 
sisted, as a sine gud non, on the 
delivery of the four sons of Cas- 
triot as hostages. The feelings of 
the father, though deeply wounded, 
gave way to the imperative duty of 
the monarch. His subjects were his 
children, and exposed to inevitable 
ruin. Trusting to Amurath’s reputa- 
tion for keeping plighted faith, the 
afflicted parent yielded up his boys. 
Amurath received the royal pledges. 
and ending the war, carried them with 
him to Adrianople, his European ca- 
pital. Four centuries later, a reverse 
of a similar compact between Chris- 
tian and Infidel occurred in India, by 
the surrender of the sons of Tippoo to 
Lord Cornwallis. John Castriot ap- 
pears to have remained on friendly 
terms with the Sultan for the re- 
mainder of his life, during which the 
captive princes were treated with the 
respect due to their rank and ¢ha- 
racter. 

George Castriot, though only eight 
years of age, was speedily distin- 
guished and admired by the Sultan 
and the whole seraglio. His extra- 
ordinary beauty, manly deportment, 
vivacity, and genius, charmed all who 
came in contact with him. Amurath 
treated him as his own son ; had him 
carefully instructed in the religion of 
Mahomet, and in such branches of 
science as were known in the Turkish 
Court. Hoping to extinguish in his 
young mind all memory of the Chris- 
tian faith, he forced him to subscribe 
to the ceremonial rites of Islamism, 
and gave him the high-sounding name 
of Scanderbeg, or Lord Alexander. 
His rapid improvement in martial ex- 
ercises induced the Sultan to take him 
to the wars in Anatolia, where he 
evinced such courage and ability, that 
at nineteen he obtained the command 
of 5,000 horse and the title of Bassa 
or Pacha. The Sultan’s presence 
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being required in Europe, he left his 
young general to conduct all the ar- 
mies in Asia Minor, which he did with 
so much success that Amurath fre- 
quently called him his right eye, his 
right hand, his bulwark, and the ex- 
tender of his dominions. Returning 
to Adrianople, full of fame and youth- 
fulardour, Scanderbeyg killed a gigantic 
Tartar, esteemed invincible, in single 
combat; and not long after, in Bithy- 
nia, encountered two Persian cham- 
pions, who had publicly challenged 
any two men in the Sultan’s army, 
and slew them both. 

Scanderbeg loved glory, but his 
heart was more devoted to truth. 
When in the field, he was constantly 
attended by some Christian officers 
and soldiers, countrymen of his own, 
by whom he was secretly instructed 
and confirmed in His original faith. 
To maintain this, and to secure the 
civil liberty of his native land, soon 
became the governing principle and 
guiding star of his active and valu- 
able life. With this secret bias, which 
he dared not yet disclose, he abstained 
from utterly crushing the Hungarians, 
against whom he was despatched with 
a numerous army ; but such was his 
prudence that he lost no credit, and 
escaped all suspicion on the part of 
his cunning and mistrustful master. 

Soon after the close of the Hunga- 
rian war, John Castriot died, upon 
which Amurath despatched Sebalia, 
a Bassa of great military experience, 
with a powerful force, into Albania. 
He at once obtained possession of the 
kingdom. The people, surprised and 
without a leader, were told that he 
came as a friend, by the Sultan’s or- 
der, to secure the throne for the hos- 
tage-prince, who would shortly arrive 
and assume hisrights. Inthe mean- 
time, Amurath caused the three elder 
brothers of Scanderbeg to be secretly 
destroyed by poison, and reduced 
this Christian kingdom to the miser- 
able condition of a Turkish satrapy. 
The churches were turned into 
mosques, the laws subverted, and the 
property and persons of a brave, in- 
dependent nation, placed at the mercy 
of a barbarons and foreign tyrant. 
The grief and indignation of Scander- 
beg were excessive, but he knew he 
was in Amurath’s power ; he subdued 
his feelings, and resolved to “bide his 
time.” The crafty Sultan, who really 
loved him, was unwilling to murder 
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him with his brothers, and vainly 
imagined, that by present honours, 
and promises for the future, he might 
reconcile him to the wrongs of his 
family and country. He was not, 
however, quite free from suspicion. 
Sometimes he would hint to Scander- 
beg an intention of restoring him to 
his father’s kingdom, merely to dis- 
cover whether he encouraged any such 
hopes; but the Greek was too wily 
for the Turk, and preserved an im- 
penetrable mystery. 

When the Hungarian war broke 
out anew, Amurath distinctly evinced 
his doubts of Scanderbeg by placing 
the Bassa of Romania above him in 
the command of the army. A great 
battle was fought near the river Mo- 
ravia, in which the Christians, under 
the celebrated John Corvinus Hun- 
niades, one of the first generals of the 
day, obtained a decisive victory. The 
Turks lost 40,000 men. At the com- 
mencement of this action, Scanderbeg, 
with the Epirots who were in his 
confidence, fied. This so astonished 
and discomfited the Turks that the 
rout soon became universal. In the 


confusion Scanderbeg seized the Turk- 


ish Secretary, and compelled him, un- 
der threat of immediate death, to 
write an order, as from the Sultan, to 
the governor of Croia, to deliver up 
the city to him, Scanderbeg, now ap- 
pointed Governor. The wretched 
Secretary was then disposed of, to se- 
cure their own safety. The Com- 
mandant of Croia fell into the snare, 
and resigned his post to Scanderbeg. 
But the garrison still remained. 
Small detachments of Scanderbeg’s 
own faithful followers entered the 
city without suspicion, and in the 
dead of night, surprised the Turk 

with the aid of the inhabitants, anc 
put them to the sword, sparing only 
a few, who submitted, to save their 
lives, and embraced the Christian 
faith. Scanderbeg being in possession 
of the capital, all Epirus declared for 
him; and in a few days, not a Turk 
was left in the land, except in a few 
garrisons, which were soon reduced. 
Amurath, foaming with rage, was too 
much embarrassed for the moment 
with the Hungarian war, to think of 
wreaking vengeance on his revolted 
lieutenant. Thus, by a deeply planned 
and well executed stratagem, the hero 
of Epirus liberated his country and 
revenged his brothers. If ever double 
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dealing was justifiable it was in this 
case. Let those who doubt, imagine 
themselves for a moment in the posi- 
tion of Seanderbeg, and say, would 
they haveresisted the temptation of cir- 
cumstances to escape from such a per- 
fidious master as Amurath had proved 
himself? Let it be remembered, 
again, that Scanderbeg was a Greek, 
and that since the days of the Tro- 
jan war and the wooden horse, the 
Greeks were renowned for subtle con- 
trivances ; such schemes were in their 
blood and essence. Naturam expel- 
las furcd tamen usque recurret. 


‘* Strive to expel strong nature, ’tis in vain, 
With double force she will return again.” 


Scanderbeg found time to restore 
the civil government of his kingdom, 
and soon resolved to retort upon the 
Turks, which he effected by a preda- 
tory inroad into Macedon. Amurath, 
upon this, despatched a chosen gene- 
ral, the Bassa Ali Bey, to invade Epi- 
rus with 40,000 men, and with orders 
to bring Seanderbeg before him, either 
alive or dead. The Epirots flocked 
round their prince, who treated the 
coming storm with indifference ap- 
proaching to levity. They were even 
more astonished when he dismissed 
many who offered to serve him, and 
took only 8,000 horse and 7,000 foot, 
when he might have trebled the 
number. With this small army he 
took post ina narrow defile on the 
borders of Macedon, and about eighty 
miles from Croia, defended by moun- 
tains on one side, and a wood on the 
other. Here he awaited the onset of 
the Turkish army. On its approach, 
he ordered Amasie, his kinsman, with 
3,000 men, to lie hid in the wood till 
the battle should be fairly engaged, 
and then, as opportunity might offer, 
to attack the Turks in the rear. The 
onset of the enemy, furious as usual, 
was checked by the personal prowess 
of Scanderbeg, who slew many with 
his own hand; but pressed by num- 
bers he feigned a retreat, which drew 
Ali bey into the defile, as he had ex- 
pected, where being assailed in front 
and rear, his men fell into eonfusion 
and panic, and trampled each other 
to death. The Bassa and his staff es- 
eaped with difficulty ; but he left be- 
hind him 22,000 slain, 2,000 prisone 
and 24 standards, with all his matérie 
of war, tents, and baggage. 

The tactics of Seanderbeg in this 








battle were exactly similar to those 
of Belisarius in his lagt campaign 
at Chettos, when the Bulgarians, un- 
der panenEe, threatened Constanti- 
nople. 

anderbeg, having mounted his 
7,000 foot with horses taken from the 
Turks, entered the Sultan’s dominions, 
with the plunder of which he enriched 
his followers, and returned in triumph 
to Croia. The losses of Amurath so 
reduced his power, that he was com- 
pelled to sue to the Hungarians fora 
peace. This they granted, upon terms 
too advantageous to refuse, but they 
lost an opportunity that never re- 
turned. Had they continued the war 
in hearty alliance with Scanderbeg, 
the Turks would, in all probability, 
have been driven back into Asia, the 
miseries they subsequently brought 
upon the Christian world might have 
been prevented, and the annals of 
Europe written without many !ament- 
able passages. 

A peace was made, and solemnly 
sworn to by Wladislas, king of Hun- 
gary, on the Evangelists, and by 
Amurath on the Koran. But before 
long, Julian, the Pope’s legate at the 
court of Hungary, being informed 
that the Turkish affairs had fallen 
into confusion under the government 
of Mahomet, the young Sultan, to 
whom Amurath, his father, had in 
disgust resigned the crown, per- 
suaded Wladislas to break the peace, 
and absolved him from his oath ; or, 
i other words, gave him a dispensa- 
tion for perjury. Scanderbeg, who was 
under no obligation to the contrary, 
resolved tu assist the Hungarians, 
but was prevented from arriving in 
time by the interference of the despot 
of Servia. The battle of Verna was 
fought without his aid. Amurath, 
though old and weary with many 
toils, resumed the government on the 
approach of danger ; and, passing over 
from Asia, joined his Bassa, and 
marched to encounter the enemy. 
The battle, long doubtful, terminated 
in a complete victory on the part of 
the Turks. The result looked like a 
judgment on the Christians for their 

reach of faith. Wladislas fell, with 
two-thirds of his army, and the flower 
of his nobility. Hunniades escaped 
with difficulty, and the papal legate, 
the promoter of the uncalled-for war, 
after being stripped, wounded, and 
reviled by the victims he had se- 
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duced, perished in the storm of his 
own raising. 

Knolles, in his account of this 
battle, relates the following remark- 
able circumstance. Amurath, seeing 
his men, at a particular crisis, ready 
to give way, took the treaty from his 
bosom, and, holding it in his hand, 
with his eyes raised towards heaven, 
cried aloud, “Behold, thou crucified 
Christ, this is the league thy followers 
have, in thy name, made with me, 
and which, without cause, they have 
violated. Now, if thou art God, as 
they say thou art, revenge the wrong 
done to thy name and me; show thy 
power upon this perjured people, who 
worship thee with their mouths, but 
in their deeds deny thee!” Amurath, 
after this day, became more gloom 
and discontented than ever, and, 
being asked the cause, answered that 
he desired no more victories at such 
a price. He thought, with Pyrrhus, 
that a repetition of such success, 
which cost him the fourth part of 
his army, would be total ruin. 

Again he returned to Magnesia, but 
his thirst of revenge on Scanderbeg 
disturbed his repose. A second time, 
to the great mortification of his am- 
bitious son, he resumed the direction 
of affairs. Cajolery was his first 
weapon. He sent Ayradin, an ac- 
complished diplomatist, as his am- 
bassador to Croia, armed with letters, 
overflowing alternately with menaces, 
reproaches, flattery, promises, and art- 
ful insinuations. He assured Scan- 
derbeg that if he would return to his 
allegiance, and re-embrace the Ma- 
hometan faith, his power and wealth 
should be trebled ; but that utter ex- 
tirpation would follow him and his 
if he refused. Scanderbeg dismissed 
the ambassador with an answer that 
became his own courage and the jus- 
tice of his cause. The Sultan, when 
he read it, began to stroke his white 
beard, as was his wont when angry, 
and exclaimed, “Vain wretch! Thou 
desirest an honourable death. Take 
thy wish. I will attend the obsequies 
of my foster son. Yes; though 
unbidden, I will make one at the 
funeral pomp of the great Prince of 
Epirus!” 

To keep Scanderbeg employed, 
Amurath sent Ferises, with 9,000 
horse, as an advanced column, while 
he himself prepared to follow with 
his whole force. The Prince of Epi- 
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rus had dismissed his army, raised for 
the Hungarian war, and had with 
him only his usual guards, 1,500 foot 
and 2,000 horse. Ferises attacked 
him suddenly, and, hoping to gain 
immortal credit and end the contest 
at once by the death of Scanderbeg, 
with more courage than prudence, 
sought for him, where he was ever to 
be found, in the front of the battle. 
Scanderbeg met and despatched Feri- 
ses by a single blow with his sabre, in 
the full sight of both armies; where- 
upon the Turks fled incontinently, but 
were so closely pursued by the Epirots 
that few of them escaped to carry the 
news to Adrianople. 

The Sultan, who imputed the failure 
of Ferises to his own rashness,replaced 
him by Mustapha, a more prudent 
commander, with instructions to rav- 
age the country on all sides, but on no 
account to risk a battle, and to retire 
on the approach of Scanderbeg. Mus- 
tapha observed his orders to the 
letter. His devastations were equal 


to those of Massena and Loison in 
Portugal, in 1809-10,—worse they 
could not be. ButScanderbeg watched 
his opportunity, and, taking the 


Turks by surprise, in one of their 
predatory excursions, drove them to 
their trenches, entered with them, 
and stormed the camp. Mustapha 
escaped by the nearest road to Mace- 
don ; five thousand Turks fell on the 
spot, and many of the fugitives were 
afterwards either killed or made pri- 
soners. Mustapha was beaten, but 
not destroyed. He retured to Epirus, 
and hazarded a battle with worse suc- 
cess than before. He now lost 10,000 
men, with his own liberty, and that 
of twelve principal officers, whose 
ransom cost Amurath 2,500 ducats, 
and presents of nearly the same value. 
These, with the plunder of the Turk- 
ish camp, and the contributions raised 
in Macedon, greatly enriched the Epi- 
rots. This last victory only cost Scan- 
derbeg 300 men. 

Amurath having again defeated 
Hunniades, in a battle of three days 
duration (a medizeval Leipsig), on the 
plains of Cassova, resolved now to 
proceed against Scanderbeg in person, 
and consummate the vengeance he 
had so long threatened. For this final 
effort, he assembled an army at Adria- 
nople of 160,000 men. Scanderbeg, 
who had early information of his 
movements, prepared for the coming 
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storm. He ordered those who lived 
in the open country, in farms, and 
villages, to quit their habitations, and 
take with them every thing that was 
movable. The rest he destroyed, 
that the enemy, on their arrival, 
might find no resources in the as- 
saulted country. This was precisely 
the plan adopted by the Duke of 
Wellington, when Massena invaded 
Portugal, in 1810; and by the Rus- 
sians, when Napoleon marched on 
Moscow, in 1812. The women and 
children, and all such as infirmities 
and old age had rendered useless, 
were sent into fortified places in the 
remotest parts of the kingdom, or 
into the Venetian or other neighbour- 
ing Christian dominions, where they 
remained till the danger was over. 
It was a moving scene to see aged 
parents taking leave of their children, 
and affectionate wives of their hus- 
bands, almost despairing ever to see 
them again, so deadly were their appre- 
hensions of the Sultan’s power. War 
has many terrible phases, but none 
more heart-rending than such as these. 
The Epirots had long enjoyed under 
their fortunate king, liberty, safety, 
and prosperity. His wars had been 
numerous, but they were more ad- 
vantageous to his people than peace 
itself. Many grieved for themselves, 
but there was patriotism in their 
hearts, and all trembled for their king 
and country. 

Amidst the general alarm, Scander- 
beg alone retained his self-possession. 
He laboured for the safety of the 
public without partaking of their 
fear. He relied on his plans, and felt 
confident of the result. The fortifi- 
cations of Croia were repaired and 
improved ; all the burdensome inhabi- 
tants were removed to the sea coast; 
provisions were laid in for twelve 
months, 1,300 men added to the gar- 
rison, and Uranaconites appointed go- 
vernor,—a man every way equal to 
the important trust. Of all the Epi- 
rots capable of bearing arms, Scan- 
derbeg selected only 10,000, with 
which small, manageable army, he 
held the open field, and sent the rest 
to defend the cities and other unpro- 
tected places in his dominions. 

Amurath, who, from age and phy- 
sical infirmity, was obliged to travel 
slowly, sent on 40,000 horse in ad- 
vance to besiege Setigrade, on the 
borders of Macedon, the second city 
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in Epirus, whilst he himself followed 
with the bulk of his army. The Turks 
were no sooner encamped before this 
place than Scanderbeg, by a dashing 
surprise, cut off 2,000 of them, to 
give them a foretaste of the enter- 
tainment they were to expectin Epirus. 
A few days after, Amurath arrived, 
and besieged the city with his whole 
force; but his success appeared to be 
very doubtful, and his attacks were 
invariably repulsed with heavy loss. 
At length, a villain ee the foun- 
tain that supplied the whole city 
with water, and obliged the garri- 
son to surrender. Amurath bounti- 
fully rewarded the traitor, according 
to promise, but had him privately 
made away with a short time after. 
The Sultan now prepared for the 
siege of Croia, fully expecting that 
the reduction of the capital would be 
followed by the conquest of the whole 
kingdom. Croia was situated on an 
eminence in the plain of Tyranna, ac- 
cessible only at two points, being every- 
where else defended by impregnable 
rocks. The numerous hosts of Amu- 
rath completely invested the city, 
and covered the surrounding plains. 
Scanderbeg lay hidden in the moun- 
tains, watching the enemy with the eye 
of a lynx and the prepared spring of 
a tiger-cat. The Sultan carefully forti- 
fied his camp, and then summoned 
the place. The governor replied by 
a defiant refusal. Cannon then opened 
on the walls and a breach was effected. 
The assault was given and repulsed, 
with a loss to the Turks of 8,000 of 
their bravest Janissaries. During this, 
Scanderbeg descended from his moun- 
tain fastness, entered the trenches, 
fired the camp in several places, and 
with dreadful havoc and confusion 
drove all before him. Amurath and 
his generals began to despond. His 
son, Mahomet, alone, who gave early 
roofs of his savage disposition, drove 
Cesk the unwilling soldiers to the 


breach, where they were helplessly 
slaughtered, and not a few received 


death from the hand of their cruel 
prince, for flying to avoid it. 

Scanderbeg, who never slept above 
two hours at a time during the siege, 
and always armed, with his horse and 
weapons beside him, gave the Turks 
no rest by night nor day; but, as- 
saulting them, sometimes in one place 
and sometimes in another, kept them 
in continual alarm. 
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Mahomet, burning with rage, left 
the trenches with a chosen and nu- 
merous body of troops, resolving to 
force the mountains and engage his 
enemy there. Scanderbeg, whose in- 
telligence never failed, being informed 
of this, left 500 men under an able 
officer to guard the passage, which 
they did so effectually, that Mahomet 
was completely foiled. Scanderbeg, 
in the meanwhile, marched round to 
the opposite side of the Turkish camp, 
where he was least expected, and 
forcing the trenches, made such a 
slaughter of the enemy, that their 
former losses seemed as nothing in 
comparison. Mahomet, who had no 
reason to boast of his trip to the 
hills, hearing this, returned to oppose 
Scanderbeg, and save the rest of the 
camp, being closely pursued by the 
500 Epirots to the very entrance of 
the trenches. Scanderbeg then re- 
tired, having defeated Mahomet’s de- 
signs, destroyed a vast number of the 
Turks, and plundered their camp, 
without the loss of a man on his own 
side. His name alone, which the 
Epirots made use of in their attacks 
to terrify their opponents, as French 
nurses silenced squalling children by 
calling out “Malbrook,’ was even 
sufficient to strike a general panic, 
and to throwthe whole Ottoman army 
into confusion. Instead of continu- 
ing to batter the city, they turned 
their cannon round on the lines that 
encompassed their camp to defend 
themselves. To add to their difficul 
ties, provisions began to fail them. 
Amurath obtained, by means of pro- 
fuse payment, supplies from Desia, a 
city of the Venetians; but Scander- 
beg intercepted their convoy, and 
carried it in triumph to his own 
camp. Amurath next attempted to 
undermine the rock upon which Croia 
was founded, but the effort proved 
futile. He then tried to corrupt the 
Governor, and to raise a mutiny in 
the city by lavish bribes; but being 
disappointed, finally offered peace, on 
condition of receiving only a small 
yearly tribute, to save his honour. 
Scanderbeg resolutely refused. Then 
the Sultan gave way to despair, tore 
his white beard, and cursed his des- 
tiny, that had reserved for his old age 
this shameful discomfiture. He boast- 
ed of his former glory, counted over 
the battles he had fought, the victo- 
ries he had won, and aggravated his 
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— miseries by the memory of 
is past triumphs. Finding his end 
—> he summoned his son and 
chief officers, to whom he complained 
bitterly, and with many tears, of his 
hard fortune, in being compelled to 
die thus in an obscure country, and 
in the sight of his enemies. He con- 
jured Mahomet to revenge his death, 
ecame speechless, struggled for some 
time in extreme agony, and so ex- 
_ The siege of Croia, which had 
asted for six months, was raised at 
once. Mahomet, with his dejected 
army, took the shortest road out of 
Epirus; but Scanderbeg hung on their 
rear, and reduced them to a grievous 
plight before they entered their new 
master’s dominions. Then the Epi- 
rots, with swelling hearts, poured 
forth thanksgivings to the bestower 
of victory, sang their king’s praises 
with loud hosannas, and exchanged 
mutual congratulations, more easily 
conceived than described. 
Scanderbeg now, for the first time, 
found leisure to think of domestic 
enjoyments. To the great delight of 
his subjects, he married the daughter 
of Aranthes Conino, Prince of Durazzo, 
a beautiful and accomplished lady. 
Then, with his queen, he visited 
every yen of his kingdom, to comfort 
and gladden the hearts of his people, 
who hailed him with enthusiasm al- 
most approaching to idolatry. In 
their progress, as at all other times, 
he administered justice with mercy. 
Dr. Johnson has said of England 
under her great Saxon monarch :— 
“A single gaol, in Alfred’s golden reign, 
Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 
Fair justice then, without restraint, 
ador’d, 
Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d 


the sword. 


So it might have been said of Epi- 
rus under the paternal rule of Scan- 
derbeg. Except when foreign enemies 
vexed the country, persons loaded 
with gold might have travelled from 
one end to the other without being 
molested. Try the mountains of Al- 
bania now without an escort, and 
the difference will be painfully appa- 
rent. So far was this great sove- 
reign from levying oppressive taxes or 
imposts on his subjects, that it became 
a proverb amongst the neighbouring 
princes, that “the Turk’s dominions 
are Scanderbeg’s revenues.” 

Mahomet the Second, who succeed- 
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ed his father, sometimes called the 
Great, (so is Herod), was a very vie- 
torious, but a very impious prince. 
His mother, the daughter of the des- 
pot of Servia, was a Christian, which 
made some think he would favour 
her religion; but he professed Ma- 
hometanism, and in his heart con- 
temned both. Ambition was his god, 
and he indicated his faith by his 
practice. He overthrew the two em- 
pires of Constantinopleand saa 
twelve kingdoms, and five hundre 
cities. But this mighty conqueror, 
during the life of Scanderbeg, could 
never subdue Epirus, nor any portion 
of it. He was even unable to retain 
ao which was rescued from 
the Turks soon after the death of 
Amurath. And yet his efforts and 
his power were continually directed 
to the destruction of Scanderbeg. He 
made war on him without ceasing. 
He tried flattery as well as force ; in- 
vited him to his court under pretence 
of love and personal admiration, and 
a desire to renew their former ac- 
quaintance. He twice invatied Epirus 
at the head of 20,000 men, and both 
times sustained ignominious defeats. 
He even descended to the meanness 
of hiring traitors to assassinate the 
man he could not subdue; and, to the 
eternal infamy of their employer, 
these miscreants were discovered and 
justly punished. 

If any thing can be more wonder- 
ful than the actions of Scanderbeg, 
it is that he should be preserved 
amidst the endless dangers to which 
his own courage and the machina- 
tions of his enemies exposed him, to 
die peacefully in his bed. The fee- 
simple of his life for forty years was 
scarcely worth a minute’s purchase, 
as a commercial speculation. Being 
with his wife andson, at Lyssa, he was 
attacked by a violent fever; and ap- 
prehending it to be mortal, he recom- 
mended to the Princes, his confidants, 
and the Venetian Ambassador, unani- 
mity, and the care of his son, who 
was then in his minority ; and to 
whom he gave much easaiion advice. 
Above all things, he charged him so 
to rule as to loved rather than 
feared by his subjects, whose fidelity 
to himself he praised, and for whom 
he expressed the greatest affection. 

While Scanderbeg was thus setting 
his house in order, and preparing for 
death with the piety of a Christian, 
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and the resolution of a hero, news 
was. brought that the Turks had in- 
vaded the dominions of Venice. Upon 
which, dying as he was, he rose, and 
called for his horse and armour; but 
the strength of his body not answer- 
ing the vigour of his mind, he fainted, 
and was, by his weeping attendants, 
carried again to his bed. Recovering 
his speech, he bade his officers hasten 
to the assistance of his allies, and tell 
the Turks, “‘ he was detained for the 
ager at Lyssa, but that he would 

with them to-morrow.” These 
words, spoken in his weakness, be- 
fore he recovered the perfect use of 
his reason, being reported by his ofti- 
cers, reached the Turkish camp that 
evening, and spread such terror, 
that expecting every moment to be 
attacked, the whole army remained 
all night under arms, and at the ap- 
proach of day fled to the mountains 
of Scutari, as if Scanderbeg had been 
indeed at their heels, where the 
greater part of them perished miser- 
ably from want of food. 

While the Turks were fiying, and 
none pursued, Scanderbeg died. This 
irreparable loss to his kingdom and 
Christian confederates occurred on 
the 17th of January, 1467, in the six- 
ty-third year of hisage. He was in- 
terred with much magnificence in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas, at 
Lyssa. Nine years after, the city was 
taken by the Turks, who though they 
hated and feared him living, with 
much reverence took up his bones, 
and divided them in small pieces. 
After each had set his portion in sil- 
ver or gold, and adorned these relics 
with jewels according to their fancy 
or ability, they wore them as amulets, 
or sacred charms, against cowardice 
or ill-fortune. 

Scanderbeg had a fair complexion, 
regular features, and a majestic coun- 
tenance. His face was perfectly hand- 
some, without softness or effeminacy, 
as was sometimes remarked of the 
beauty of Edward iV. His stature 
was lofty; he was proportionably 
large and exquisitely well made. His 
constitution, naturally good, was so 
hardened by temperance and exercise, 
that he could bear extreme vicissi- 
tudes of heat and cold without incon- 
venience. His strength was wonder- 
ful. Of this several authors have re- 
cordedsurprising instances; suchas his 
cutting two men asunder with a sin- 
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gle stroke of his scimitar, his cleav- 
ing another at one blow from head to 
chine, his piercing through head- 
— of iron, his despatching a wild 

oar at one thrust, and decapitating 
a wild and fierce buffalo at another. 
Mahomet II. hearing of these and 
other achievements, desired to see 
Scanderbeg’s sword, imagining there 
must be something very extraordinary 
in it; but finding it like others, com- 
plained that the Prince of Epirus had 
deceived him in sending him word 
that “he was ready at any time to 
convince him of the superiority of 
his weapon, but then it must be in 
his own hand, which he could not 
yet spare from the defence of him- 
self and his country.” 

Scanderbeg’s mind was so pure, his 
geniusand virtue so visible, not only in 
the general course, but in almost every 
minute action of his life, that it is 
merely repetition to say he was pious, 
wise, liberal, just, and clement, cour- 
teous, not soon offended, and easily 
appeased. A striking instance of his 
forgiving temper is contained in the 
following fact. His kinsman, Amasie, 
who had betrayed his counsels, and 
joined the public enemy, returned 
after some time, with a halter round 
his neck, and threw himself at his 
feet. Scanderbeg not only raised 
him from the ground, and embraced 
him affectionately, but restored him 
to his former command and confidence. 
That his judgment was mature in 
youth, without practical experience, 
we gather from his conduct under 
Amurath, and his skilful recovery of 
his native dominions. And that time 
did not abate the ardour of his cou- 
rage, we have unanswerable proofs 
from his demeanour in his last mo- 
ments. 

It is asserted by the evidence of 
many who served under him, that in 
his various wars three thousand 
Turks fell by his own hand; and it 
is certain, that his troops were never 
defeated in any battle where he com- 
manded in person. His word to his 
soldiers was not go on, but follow me. 
In battle, his physical exertions were 
so great, that blood sometimes was 
seen to ooze from his mouth and 
other parts of his face. He was 
never known to retreat from a single 
adversary but once, and that in the 
following manner: Giving some or- 
ders to his army, a private soldier, 
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with more petulance than premedi- 
tated insubordination, contradicted 
him. Scanderbeg drew his sabre to 
cut him down; upon which the mu- 
tineer clapped spurs to his horse, and 
rode away at full speed, and the king 
after him, till they came to the brink 
of ariver. Then the soldier turned 
round, and drawing in his reins, told 
Scanderbeg “he was deeply grieved to 
oppose his prince, but nature bade 
him defend his life.” This respectful, 
but resolute demeanour, so charmed 
Scanderbeg, that he sheathed his own 
sword, and told the soldier, “ he had 
much rather have such a man for his 
friend than enemy.” 

This model for sovereigns was 
neither rendered vain by good for- 
tune, nor dispirited by adversity. He 
had no personal ambition, no avarice, 
no luxurious appetites. His passions 
and propensities were held in sys- 
tematic control. He fought not for 
power, but for liberty. He spoiled his 
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enemies to humble them, and to pro- 
cure subsistence for his own people, not 
toenrich himself. When circumstances 
permitted he kept a sumptuous table 
for his officers and friends; but on 
all occasions he himself ate but once 
a day, and that sparingly. He never 
slept more than five hours in the 
twenty-four, and when in the field 
would satisfy himself with two. His 
soldiers were richly habited, but their 
king generally very plain in attire. 
His horses and arms, however, were of 
the first quality; and on occasions 
of ceremony he would appear dressed 
and attended with the utmost magni- 
ficence. In fine, as a king, a soldier, 
and a Christian man, living in an 
age and country when the hand 
alone could keep the head, his charac- 
ter commands equal admiration and 
esteem, and approaches as nearly to 
perfection as the weakness of hu- 
manity allows us to suppose possible. 


A DARK HOUR. 


“LEAVE me awhile! my heart is crushed, andsome mysterious power 
All the sad burden of my life has pressed into this hour. 
Leave me awhile !—gay voices stir unfathomed depths of pain ;— 
Leave me to fight my fight alone, till I can smile again. 
My spirit, like some angry wind that sweeps the wintry sky, 
Gathers up all the darkest clouds, and whirls them swiftly by. 
My weary eyes forget to gaze where Spring’s bright flowers abound ; 
Yet seek out all the faded leaves that die upon the ground. 
With sunlight from the heart shut out,—no blue in all the skies, 
I’m borne back to the olden time, and all its memories ! 


The absent ones—the changed—the dead—a long and sad array— 
From the dim past stretch out their hands, and hold my heart to-day. 
They come unsought, grave, sombre guests, those ghosts of loving hearts ; 
Each mocks me with some vanished joy, and then—too soon—departs. 
So leave me now ; for human words and human tears are vain ;— 
Leave me to fight my fight alone, till I can smile again.” 


There was no power on earth to soothe ; we could but breathe a prayer, 
That some ape angel, passing by, would take her in his care ;— 
t 


Would gently turn her tearful eyes from visions of the past, 
And point to where her weary soul might find its rest at last. 


K. H. B. 
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Tue policy of our Government is in- 
sular, so far as not interfering in the 
domestic politics of other people is 
concerned ; yet the insularity of the 
British Islands produces the very re- 
verse of political isolation. The na- 
tural frontier of the islands forming 
the homeof our Empire isof that navi- 
gable quality which, while it main- 
tains an unchangeable limit, unites us 
in the bond of cogent interests with 
every _ bordering on the high 
Beas. hat nations go to war, and 
our commerce suffers not? What 
great powers arm to the teeth, and 
we may sleep undefended? What 
political combinations can be formed 
in which Great Britain has not solid 
and lofty interests at stake? So long 
as her national councils are directed 
by the spirit of security, her children 
may, under Providence, meet an 
storm with hope to weather it. If 
treason and speculation should com- 
bine to weaken her power, they must 
be opposed and overruled. The trea- 
sonable temper, unhappily apparent 
among some of our own countrymen, 
is hardly dangerous enough to require 
more than an allusion. The specu- 
lative, time-serving, peace-praying, 
democratic views of the manufactur- 
ing class of political speakers are far 
more dangerous. This party does not 
sufficiently recognise the necessity of 
applying to state affairs the custom 
in most business matters, of purchas- 
ing, by “a policy of insurance,” in- 
demnity from disaster and ruin at a 
amey sacrifice. Yet all other sub- 
unary considerations sink into insig- 
nificance compared with assurance 
against invasion. Ireland, uninfected 
with the money-making leaven in ex- 
treme degree, has escaped the ultra- 
liberal gulf into which Brightism 
would precipitate England. With few 
exceptions, her representatives will 
not join in cries for retrenchment of 
expenditure in defensive precautions, 
which are as requisite for a country 
as & policy of insurance for a ship. 
Security and speculation, these are 
the two principles which guide the 
opposite parties contending for power. 
eir political names are Conserva- 
tism and Radicalism. One stands 


broadly on the landed,the other on . 
the manufacturing interest. Follow 
them into their management of pri- 
vate property, and we shall better 
comprehend their action on public 
affairs. Thus, to the owner of a large 
landed possession, it is an estate: 
it stands for the benefit of his family, 
himself, and his descendants. But the 
owner of money employed as floating 
capital regards it as the means of mak- 
ing more. Risk is essential to brin 
him profit ; and unless he has realize 
enough to enable him to convert his 
gains into “real property,” he con- 
tinues the game of stock-broking, 
banking, or other trade, and shrinks 
from withdrawing any part of what 
he keeps en jeu, to turn it into an en- 
tailedinvestment. Even the payment 
of insurance is often avoided. The 
higher the risk the higher the profit ; 
yet, at the same time, the lower the 
security. If a manufacturer, he is 
an advocate for small taxation, low 
wages, and abolition of whatever cus- 
tom dutiesinterfere with his specialty. 
Hence, the money-maker is at con- 
tinual quarrel with men living on land 
and state securities. Or, take another 
illustration, from the conduct of the 
manufacturers of cotton in the vital 
matter of their staple commodity. 
By trusting solely to the law of specula- 
tion, or demand and supply, they have 
done nothing to insure themselves 
against a crisis from want of cotton. 
Reduction by all means, provided 
our Government, the party best in- 
formed, considers it prudent; but it 
will assume the shape of the Grecian 
wooden horse if its ushers shall be 
the Irish Nationality and English 
Peace-at-any-priceparties. Thesafety 
of the British empire should be es- 
tablished on a basis of certainty, not 
of chance. Viewing the controversy 
between the radicals and the aris- 
tocracy on this question of retrench- 
ment as arising from the conflict of 
the principles we have indicated, it 
will acknowledged, we conceive, 
that the desire for security influences 
our aristocracy in keeping up the na- 
tional defences far more than the mo- 
tives Mr. Bright has lately imputed 
to them, viz., hostility to the Bona- 
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peste dynasty, and a wish to provide 
or their younger branches. 

It was not this hostility that caused 
the French Emperor to rush into war, 
and cut with his sword the treaty of 
Vienna, which our fathers, having ex- 
pended their blood and treasure, drew 
“p to protect the Continent from 

rench aggression, and from such ag- 
grandizement as followed the destruc- 
tion of that treaty. As for the easily 
imagined taunt, that our Queen’s ser- 
vice affords “ out-door relief” for our 
aristocracy, the Emperor’s service 
supplies far more extensive support to 
his male subjects, who are all, by the 
law of sonal partition, younger bro- 
thers. Our aristocracy may well dis- 
like a dynasty that, since its re-erec- 
tion, has raised the military and naval 
forces of France to a triple figure. 
That country has no foreign posses- 
sions of any great real value, while 
Great Britain has to protect her many, 
wide-spread, rich colonies, as well as 
herself and Ireland. There is also 
our foreign commerce. Mr. Bright is, 
we believe, a carpet-maker, so that 
he may not see the need of protect- 
ing the vessels that carry other Brit- 
ish goods round the globe; and he 


affects to be shocked at the fact, that 

our fleet far outnumbers the French. 

His policy is against paying a high 
U 


State policy of insurance. ir land 
and fund-holders, however, though 
not directly interested in the thou- 
sand argosies which, like weavers’ 
shuttles, dart backwards and forwards 
over every sea, will not permit the 
risk to the commonwealth of destruc- 
tion to the vast web of British com- 
merce. Limited as the natural fron- 
tiers of our islands are, so enlarged 
are they by the element forming 
them, that they may be traced as far 
as the pathway of our ships, and the 
shadow of our flag. Nor are they 
bounded by the sea, but have pene- 
trated, by the force of our arms, up 
the Ganges, Indus, and Hydaspes, 
and are about to stretch along the 
hitherto sealed waters of the Chinese 
Empire. 

The principal use of our armaments 
is to protect the commerce which has 
given Great Britain the wealth that 
pays for them. According to our 

umble view of Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte’s character, a serious thought 
of a breach with England has never 
entered his sagacious head. Many an 
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action of his proves his respect and 
gratitude to her. Of late he has done 
much to improve the terms of peace- 
ableintercourse between the two coun- 
tries; and we believe that one of 
his strongest motives in signing the 
commercial treaty, was to provide a 
reciprocal trade of such importance, 
as to furnish an irresistible negative 
answer whenever war might be sug- 
gested. Unforeseen events may, how- 
ever, force him into hostilities. He 
is not absolute master of his warlike 
and passionate people. He retains 
his sway over them by gratifying their 
vanity; and should this ruling passion 
demand war with England, he could 
hardly stem their rage. His treaty 
of commerce would be torn by cannon 
balls from the guns that tore the 
treaty of Vienna. The French are 
not yet a nation of shopkeepers. 
When their manufacturing genius is 
more developed, they may learn to 
prefer trade to war, and as this desir- 
able consummation is not unlikely, 
we propose soon to consider its proba- 
bility. If the opinion frequently ex- 
pressed in the leading journal be well 
founded, Napoleon III. reigns by 
sratifying the national vanity of the 
‘rench people. In one point cer- 
tainly he has satisfied the pride of 
the French people, by proving him- 
self able to govern, to diplomatize, 
and to lead to conquest and aggran- 
dizement. The incense burnt before 
his throne reaches every Frenchman’s 
nostrils. He haspremeditatedly raised 
France to a height she never occupied 
before. She is eminent in the eyes 
of the whole world. He, as it were, 
is her husband; he commands, and 
she obeys; his power protects her, 
and his splendid talents have rendered. 
her illustrious. As Emperor, he is 
the elect of France: no “hen-chief;” 
but a man fit to lead in war, and go- 
vern in peace. His very first act af- 
ter his election satisfied French mar- 
tial and religious feelings. Rome 
taken, and the Pope restored, set him 
on velvet with his temporal and 
spiritual armies. And what was this 
first cowp, but an act undertaken on 
the principle which obliged every 
new chief to make what was termed 
his inauguration raid? With clans- 
men, like many other people, food 
was the first requisite, and every 
king-elect was expected to prove his 
capacity by undertaking, as soon after 
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his inauguration as possible, a foray 
into some other clan’s country, in or- 
der to test his abilities in carrying off 
plunder. It was the General Bona- 

arte’s success in his first raid in 

taly, whence his troops returned la- 
den with wealth, that endeared him 
to them. “C'est un brave et bon 
diable !”” cried they, “il a bien battu 
les autres.” Delighting, like the Celts 
of our land, in fighting, they cared 
little, so long as they could flanquer 
des coups, on whom the blows fell. 
Imperial rule evidently suits the 
character of the French people: they 
go better when they feel the curb. A 
rot fainéant has never been to the 
taste of a Celtic nation, who, like 
our old clans, choose their chief, 
and depose him when superannuated. 
Louis Philippe was a hen-chief. Un- 
der his rule the army was relegated 
to African deserts, a land wanting 
much that French soldiers consider 
should reward the brave. No one of 
the Orleans dynasty was popular but 
the Prince de Joinville; and he was 
so because he had struck a chord in 
unison with the national vanity, by 
proposing an augmentation of the 
fleet. It was reserved for a second 
Bonaparte to strike the chord that 
moves the deepest and _ strongest 

ulses of the French heart, by placing 
himeelf at the head of the army. Let 
us quote a paragraph from an able 
essay on the “Importance of Union 
with France :’*— 

** Who now denies that that lament- 
able, expensive, and bloody contest, the 
Crimean war, was brought about mainly 
by the contrivance of the French Em- 
peror, for his own private purposes; that 
is, to employ his army, to gratify his 
people’s love of glory, and more firmly to 
establish his throne? Heit was who ex- 
cited the jealousy of Russia about ‘* gol- 
den keys” and ‘holy places”—he it 
was that fortitied the Sultan in his de- 
nial of the Greek claims—he it was that 
stirred up the apprehension of England 
about ‘*the balance of power,” which 
might have been left to the care of Aus- 
tria, if, indeed, it were at all endan- 
gered.” 


With some inconsistency, the au- 
thor conjures his countrymen to speak 
smooth things of Napoleon III. ; yet 
is himself free-spoken and clear- 


* England and France. 
Templeport. Dublin, 1860. 
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sighted about his Imperial Ma- 
jesty : 

‘*Dark in his purposes, sagacious in 
his plans, skilful in his combinations, 
rapid in his movements, cool in danger, 
bold in action, successful in all his un- 
dertakings both at home and abroad— 
the Emperor of the French stands forth 
prominently before the world as an ob- 
ject of amazement, of admiration, and 
of general homage and apprehension.” 


Administering to the vanity of the 
French (that peculiar passion to which 
almost every phase of the national 
history and circumstances may be 
traced)—by giving them frequent evi- 
dence that their political power is 
predominant on the Continent—he 
yet avoids to assume for himself some 
of those signs of personal pride which 
his ambitious uncle occasionally in- 
dulged in, as when, in 1809, at an 
entertainment given in Paris to the 
monarchs of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, Napoleon alone sat covered, 
glorious in a hat and feather. The 
pride of the French may be considered 
the root of their efforts at republican- 
ism, and the primary cause why 
no form of government completely 
pleases them. Vanity has been the 
rock their political vessel has always 
split upon. Every one of the crew 
wanted to command, and none would 
obey. Now they have got a Captain 
who would put them in irons before 
he would yield. Almost all recognise 
that he is the right man in the right 
place. 

Whatever may be the ill-feeling of 
foreign nations against the Bonaparte 
dynasty, several unmistakable signs 
combine to prove that it never was 
so firmly rooted in France as now. 
Of late years there have been many 
adhesions to it from the higher, in 
addition to the already won adhesion 
of the fighting and working classes, 
of the peasant proprietary, bour- 
geoisie, and mercantile ranks. But 
some of the modes by which the 
Third Napoleon has increased his 
popularity have been at the cost of 
foreign countries. After the clergy 
were propitiated by the siege of Rome 
and restoration of the Pope, the army 
was gratified by war with Russia and 
then with Austria. Are the army and 
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navy to be indulged by war with 
England? We fancy not. Another 
paragraph from the same essay shows, 

owever, the difticulty of maintaining 
peace :— 

‘* There is, in fact, for the more en- 
terprising and ambitious of the French 
nation, but one all-absorbing pursuit, 
and that is, the profession of arms. The 
army opens to them, as they suppose, 
the only road to distinction and power. 
Their dreams are of batons and decora- 
tions. The great bulk of the people are 
quite carried away by the love of mili- 
tary glory. Victory and conquest they 
would purchase at any price; and are 
more ready to fight for an i/ea than we 
are for the most substantial benefit. For 
military fame they are even willing, for 
a season, to pay dearly—after their own 
fashion, however —that is, not by tazes, 
of which they are sufficiently impatient, 
but by loans. They will hasten to lay 
their little savings of ten francs at the 
feet of their rulers, while all they de- 
mand, in return, is the promise of some 
brilliant warlike expedition. Not even 
for the interest of these loans are they 
willing to make any provision by tax- 
ation, but Jeave it to be found as best it 
may, usually by future loans. To a 
people cf such dispositions, if plunder 
might be added to glory, it would be 
manifestly most desirable; if war could 
be made to pay for war, and leave a good 
surplus, it would be allthe better. Bar- 
ren victories are good; but with the 
addenda of rich spoils they would be 
transcendent. And if to both these be 
joined splendid spectacles and free thea- 
tres, the cup of their bliss would flow 
over.” 

Nevertheless, wethink “La Gloire” 
will never lead the van of a fleet bent 
upon a descent on either England or 
Ireland. Can the French adopt some 
other idol in the place of “glory?” 
Could they be induced to bow down 
to the golden calf of manufacture ? 
Like the Celtic race in general, they 
are, for the most part, not the best 
adapted either for the rude labour of 
agriculture or for maritime pursuits. 
Their special branch of work is ma- 
nufacture, which is emphatically in- 
dustry, or indoor labour. For this 
their genius and climate are peculiarly 
suitable. The English people, on the 
other hand, are fitted for agricultural, 
maritime, and mercantile pursuits. 
They are eminently commercial, and 
by geographical position well quali- 
fied to absorb the carrying trade of 
the world. It might be possible to 
carry libre échange to the extent of 
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exporting John Brightand some others 
of the Sadar political scholars 
to a country the industry of which 
they could develop wonderfully, so 
long as prudence kept them from 
being banished to Cayenne. 

The prolonged French occupation 
of Syria is a delicate point in the pre- 
sent relations between France and 
England. Without entering deeply 
into the circle of considerations touch- 
ing the growing power of the French 
in the Levant, it is well to notice that 
the Suez Canal is in progress. Whe- 
ther this enterprise will succeed, is 
beyond our powers of vaticination ; 
but it is easy to see that if it does, 
Marseilles will be ten days nearer than 
London to the East Indian and Chi- 
nese trade. The advantages that will 
result to France are obvious. The 
raw produce of the East, silk and 
cotton particularly, will reach the 
mills of France, and be exported back, 
more rapidly than to and from Eng- 
land. For our own part, we regard 
such an event as likely to serve both 
countries—the one in developing her 
industrial talent, the other in lessen- 
ing her exaggerated manufacturing 
interests. Marseilles, the emporium 
of the Levant, would, with the advan- 
tage of quicker communication with 
China and India, feed the manufac- 
turing industry of Lyons morecheaply, 
and furnish Indian cotton to mills 
which the development of coal mines 
in the south of France may call into 
being. American cotton may be 
brought for the future in larger 
quantities by the mercantile enter- 

rise of Bordeaux; Algeria may also 

urnish an increased quota of this ma- 
terial. Viewing the exertions that 
are being made to enlarge the coal 
yields in the south of France, the 
adaptation of the climate for indus- 
trial or indoor pursuits, the genius of 
the inhabitants for them, and the new 
means of transportinto central Europe 
afforded by railways, it is to be ex- 
pected that the manufacturing powers 
of that favoured region will soon enter 
into closer competition with those of 
England. 
he continued and threatening dis- 
union among the States of the Trans- 
atlantic Republic has been contem- 
plated with general lamentation 
throughout the mother country. Our 
sood Queen’s speech, on opening Par- 
jel well expressed the attach- 
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ment felt by her subjects for their 
kinsmen across the ocean, their grate- 
ful recognition of the manner in which 
the Prince of Wales was received, and 
their anxious solicitude that union 
and peace may soon be restored. 
Setting apart the material interests 
involved in the separation of the 
States, humanity asks, almost hope- 
lessly, whether the federal bond can 
be reunited, yet so as to admit of the 
fetters of negro slavery being gradu- 
ally loosened? It is to be feared that 
the seceding states will require, as a 
condition of reunion, that the slave 
laws shall receive additional enforce- 
ment. They may also seek the level- 
ling of the barrier which the free 
states have raised to the spread of 
slave states into the western regions. 
The Northerns insist that new soil 
shall be free soil. The hatred with 
which slavery is viewed in the free 
districts acts, as is well known, in 
preventing the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. On this last point opinion is 
divided. The Governor of the state 
of Michigan, in his inauguration ad- 
dress, denied that the Personal Liberty 
Laws have prevented the execution 
of the Fugitive Slave Law ina single 
instance. The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, however, advises the repeal 
of the obnoxious statutes, The sla- 
very question is too difficult for solu- 
tion by pacific means. Looking for- 
ward a century, and judging by the 
condition of freed slaves, what can be 
anticipated but almost the annihila- 
tion of the peculiar industry which 
now furnishes a vast commerce to the 
Southern states? Meantime, the 
crisis has startled the cotton-lords, 
showing them the absolute need of 
reckoning on supplies from other 
sources, and has brought interest to 
join with humanity in an endeavour 
to disprove theslave-owner’sdictum— 
“No nigger, no cotton.” These lead- 
ers of our manufacturing greatness 
have for years been calling upon the 
overnment of India to aid them. 
he greater growth of cotton in India 
would weave the interests of that 
country more closely with our own. 
The dissolution of the Union is 
advocated on principles upon which 
no federation could exist. If every 


state is to claim to be the judge of its 
own grievances, and to act without 
concert and without appeal, and if, 
whenever it believes that its allies fall 
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short of their obligations to it, it is 
at liberty to break off from the union 
what is the character of such a union 
It is afederal Agapomene, of which the 
loving brothers and sisters may any 
day divide into factions and become 
deadly foes. What would our “Unit- 
ed Kingdom” be in twelve months, 
if Ireland and Scotland could separate 
from England? It is quite true, as 
South Carolina says, that fourteen 
states of the union have, in violation 
of one article of the constitution, 
passed laws, the legality of which is 
more than doubtful, to prevent the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. But this 
of itself is not a sufficient ground for 
the dissolution of the government of 
the United States; and that it was 
not considered so is shown by the 
conduct of the seceding state, which 
did not heretofore think it a sufficient 
ground for secession. Considering 
those Northern states as representin 
the masculine part in the politica 
union, let us ask, since this pec- 
cant portion has been flirting so long 
with Abolitionist principles, and as 
the feminine half had condoned the 
affair, why should Carolina suddenly 
divorce herself? The slave states 
have drawn the sword, and must 
beware lest they perish by it. 

If the contest shall be decided by 
preponderance on the most important 
points, the conclusion is for the free 
states, the population of which is 
almost treble that of the slave states, 
not reckoning the slaves, whose num- 
bers would diminish their masters’ 
strength in case of war. In regard of 
density of population, and corres- 
ponding capacity for combined and 
rapid action, the inhabitants of the 
Northern states excel the Southern 
threefold, and their comparative 
ability, in wealth, to carry on war, is 
in the same degree. The oft-quoted 
assertion, that the value of the hay 
crop alone, in the former states is 

eater than that of the entire pro- 

uce of the latter, is a fact. Hence 
the Southern war-shout, “Nigger is 
king!” may well be put down by the 
counter-cry, “ Hay is king !” Events 
will show whether the Government, 
supported by the resolute men of the 
North, is a thing of straw. 

While constitutional monarchy has 
made fresh conquests in the Old 
World, federal ublicanism has 
received this heavy blow in the New. 
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The separation of the United States 
shows a vista of standing armies, hos- 
tile tariffs, government expenses, and 
pay war—proofs thatthe boasted 
orm of ayainen Government is 
not favourable to strong government, 
real allegiance, and well-regulated li- 
berty ; or to that cheapness and secu- 
rity which Mr. Bright was accus- 
tomed to propose to borrow from 
across the water. Perhaps he will 
now admit that transatlantic domes- 
tic institutions and policy are not 
suitable to England. 

Though home politics, in the shape 
of representative reform, will not 
occupy the present session, finance, 
very properly, will continually raise 
questions, the bearing of which will 
mainly rest upon the aspect of foreign 
affairs. Let us seriously recommend 
all those members who, before the 
House opened, caught at popularity 
by making broad declarations about 
State retrenchment, to be constant in 
their attendance in the committee- 
rooms, where this important subject 
will be under discussion, and to give 
it their best attention. This duty is 
a plain one on the part of all who 
may take part in the endeavour to 
relieve the national expenditure from 
extravagance. With regard to the 
best sources of taxation, nothing will 
stamp the policy of the ministry more 
than the decision they may come to, 
whether their financial system is to 
take a course towards direct taxation 
or the reverse. Is the income tax 
to be extended, in order to accom- 
plish further reductions in the cus- 
toms and excise? Is the manufac- 
turing interest to gain, at the expense 
of the vested interest? This is the 
aim of the demagogues, men who, 
even when Spenser was writing the 
“ Faérie Queene,” promised to bring 
all men to a level :— 

% ts, that make men subject to their law, 

They will suppress, that they no more may 

reigne ; 

And lordlings curbe, that commons overawe; 

And all the wealth of rich men to the poore 

will drawe.” 


Meanwhile, until the promised equal- 
ity is established, the poorest among 
us are disinclined to see the French 
fleet rise to equality with the British, 
and all parties admit that the naval 
service should be maintained in a 
state of perfect efficiency. Meantime, 
too, some decision should be come to 
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for constructing the much-needed new 
Government offices, especially the 
most needed of all, the Foreign Office, 
which will, we conclude, be main- 
tained until the peace party abolish 
diplomacy, and leave our foreign 
affairs to fate. For ourselves, in- 
clining to look back into history, 
as well as forward, let us express our 
sentiments on the vexed question of 
the proper type of architecture for 
these offices, and our regret that Lord 
Palmerston, who, in the Danish poli- 
tical question, has evinced Scandina- 
vian sympathies, should prefer the 
Italian style to either the Gothic or 
the Elizabethan. If the Palladian must 
be used, perhaps the difficulty of re- 
suscitating the original magnificent 
plan for a Whitehall Palace may be 
overcome. Unless the proposed new 
buildings are treated as a whole, they 
will be another London failure ; and 
as it is probable that the style adopted 
will dominate in future, let us hope 
the Elizabethan or Old English will 
prevail. 

With a heavy deficit to provide for. 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
hardly revive the question of abolish- 
ing the duty on paper, so that this 
contest will not rage again, notwith- 
standing the assertion of Radical 
organs to the effect that, the House 
of Commons being pledged to repeal 
the tax, the present ministry must 
bring forward a measure accordingly. 
Yet, though we shall probably not 
be brought into the paper war again, 
it is likely that the odiwmtheologuceum 
will be introduced, by renewal of the 
fight on church rates. The military, 
or army and navy estimates, will, of 
course, form the chief battle ground. 
The volunteers are about to ask Par- 
liament for a little support, in the 
shape of cash, a matter on which we 
may be suffered to say, that since our 
national security, honour, and con- 
stancy are involved in the permanence 
of this force, we wish it success. 

How much less the French care for 
commerce than for glory, how much 
less for the speculations of trade than 
for the more exciting risks of war, 
how much less for state security than 
for state gambling, are shown by the 

rostration of their trade. Their 

usiness men are unanimous in declar- 
ing that commercial treaties will not 
revive confidence, and that a decree 
reducing the army by 100,000 men 
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and paying off 10 ships of the line, is 
what is wanted. That their Emperor 
is no political economist is plain by 
the sentence in his speech, in which 
he says, that the dearness of all things 
is the inevitable consequence of in- 
creasing prosperity. High prices are, 
in his singular view, a proof of the 
abundance of supply, and not of the 
scarcity of necessaries, nor of increased 
influx and consequent depreciation of 

recious metals. His is an unsatis- 
actory doctrine to his forty millions 
of subjects, and on a par with his 
pacific professions, but maintenance 
of anarmy of 400,000 men, which 
may easily be raised to 600,000. 
This army is well known to be already 
disgusted with inaction. It belongs, 
as Lord Derby observes, to a nation 
who will go through great suffering 
and taxation for the sake of military 
glory. Hislordship might have added, 
and that it may purchase an accession 
of territory. What are the French 
ready to do or pay to obtain the 
Rhenish frontier? A collision with 
Prussia might enable them to an- 
nex the Rhine territory; and, since 
history proves that a Whig cabinet 
shrinks from war, they may obtain 
this coveted province as easily as they 
did Savoy. 

The situation of the Austrian em- 
pire has induced a comparison in the 
Constitutionnel between this situation 
and that of France on the eve of the 
Revolution. Vainly, observes the 
writer, Austria endeavours to renew 
her constitution, vainly she seeks to 
find in change of regime an ameliora- 
tion of the evils which devour her. 
Each movement is nothing but the 
signal for a new crisis, and the march 
of events, which each day embarrass 
the reign of the Hapsbourgs more 
and more, presents striking analogies 
with the closing years of the reign of 
the Bourbons of France in the last 
century. In the one, as in the other 
country, the errors of a deplorable 
financial administration, and the ne- 
cessity of preventing imminent bank- 
ruptcy, made the government con- 
ceive the idea of seeking refuge 
and support in political reforms. The 
reforms have come quickly enough, 
but have destroyed the last resources 
of the monarchy. In 1788, France 
was also hanging over the precipice 
of state insolvency. Hardly was the 
- constituent assembly of the year fol- 
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lowing met, when, throughout the 
kingdom, taxes were no longer paid, 
and justice no longer rendered. For- 
mer deficiencies of revenue were 
trifles compared with this general 
withholding of the state income. The 
throne, supporting a monarchy the 
sceptre of which was in weak hands, 
was suddenly deprived of power, and 
though having previously invoked 
reforms, turned round and tried to 
resume its lost prestige. The stiuggle 
began, the throne fell, and bank- 
ruptcy was proclaimed over its ruins. 
Certes, the severe straits to which 
the court of Vienna is reduced 
almost warrant this inauspicious com- 
parison. The imperial ordinance, 
calling for a loan, on the ground that 
a portion of his subjects will not pay 
taxes, isalmost unparalleled in history. 
The deficit of the budget is ascribed 
to the cost of defence of frontiers, 
and to the extinction of the returns 
of taxes from Hungary. The Emperor 
spoke of the measures on foot for 
compelling his Hungarian subjects 
to fulfil their obligations, but asks 
in the meanwhile for a loan. Even 
supposing this loan obtained, it will 
only be in paper money, and will not 
improve the disastrous condition of 
the Austrian treasury. 

Our efforts in favour of Italy have 
been costly. If Italy ever becomes 
free, it will be because England is 
strong. This is no time for founding 
heptarchies. The time must come 
when Louis Napoleon will have to 
withdraw his bayonets from Rome. 
According to some diplomatists, he 
allows the Austrians to remain in the 
Quadrilateral, from which he might 
drive them, as an excuse for retaining 
possession of Rome. But the pre- 
sence of French troops in Venetia 
would arouse the jealousy excited 
along the Rhine before the last out- 
break, when a Paris diplomatist 
uttered this characteristic bon mot : 
“ Les Frangais ne peuvent pas 8 as- 
seoir sur le Po sans blesser les Rhins 
(reins).”’ 

A hundred thousand French troops 
in the Quadrilateral, Rome,Genoa, and 
Naples, and what power shall dispos- 
sess them? Italian unity would com- 
bine the peninsula against French in- 
fluence, and this is the reason of the 
ewe inveterate opposition to it. 
He has never ceased to proclaim his 
opinion that Italian unity is a dream, 
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that a Confederation should be estab- 
lished, and that Naples should form 
part of it. Whether Naples should 
retain her Bourbon dynasty, or accept 
a Murat, is, however, a question on 
which the Emperor’s views have not 
been so clearly seen. If not ready to 
repeat Madame de Stael’s famous 
taunt to the Italian patriots, that they 
had mistaken memories for hopes, 
he is of the many experienced heads 
who deem the Italian people utterly 
inadapted toself-government. It has 
been whispered in diplomatic circles 
that Cavour, daunted by the threat- 
enedascendancy of Mazzini’spartizans 
in the new parliament of Italy, has 
listened to suggestions from Conser- 
vative powers, as to the best means of 
stemming the revolutionary torrent. 
Negotiations are also said to be on 
foot for compensating Austria for her 
recent loss of territory at the expense 
of Turkey. Were she to lose her 
Venetian province, she might hope to 
repair this loss, no less than of an al- 
most indispensable seaport, by extend- 
ing her dominion eastward; and if her 
religion were Protestant, and her po- 
litics Liberal-Conservative, especially 
in the matter of trade, the world 
would be a gainer whenever Austria 
combined with other powers to place 
the Cross above the Crescent in Con- 
stantinople. When is Mahomedan 
misrule to cease in that fine country ? 
—a land endowed with a most fertile 
soil and splendid climate, but doomed 
to lie almost waste. At present, Jews 
and other great money lenders have 
the destiny of the Turkish govern- 
ment in their hands; but if our Go- 
vernment had half the spirit of the 
French, they would long ago have 
seized Constantinople, established a 
strong neutral government there— 
perhaps a mere republican, commer- 
cial one, such as the Hanse Towns 
have—and then have thrown the 
country open to settlers, under cer- 
tain restrictions. 

It was stated in the Augsburg Ga- 
zette, that a treaty between Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria, guarantees pos- 
session of Venetia to the latter power. 
It is also reported that Austria, in 
order to secure the co-operation of 
Prussia in the Venetian matter, will 
follow the Prussian policy with re- 

ard to Schleswick—will adopt the 
russian plans regarding the reorga- 
nization of the federal army, and even, 
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if necessary, push her condescension 
so far as to leave the supreme com- 
mand of that army to Prussia. In 
the question of the oppression of the 
German population of Schleswick, it 
should be remarked that this duchy 
does not form part of the Germanic 
Confederation. What right, then, has 
Prussia to meddle in the domestic 
administration of this Danish pro- 
vince? By playing the “ oppressed 
nationality” game, she may stir up a 
strife like the letting out of waters. 
Let her leave this plea for interven- 
tion to the Bonaparte dynasty, which 
it suits, since the French are an ho- 
mogeneous people, have always been 
ambitious of serving any cause that 
would serve their politics, and are 
rendered less sensitive to the despotic 
character of their home Government, 
whenever it assumes the office of giv- 
ing freedom abroad. The Danish title 
to the disputed duchy is good ; but 
Prussia, wanting more sea-board, as- 
sumes that the Germans in this ter- 
ritory, who are threefold more nu- 
merous than its Danes, are badly 
treated, and wants to absorb Holstein 
and that part of Schleswick which is 
German. Now, the Danes are an 
intrepid people, and especially good 
sailors, which the Germans are not. 
They have answered the menace by 
calling out their reserve, and putting 
their army on a war footing. If it 
come to a fight, these Scandinavians 
will, it is likely, as before, get the best 
of it. Besides, the Danes count on 
the assistance of France. The new 
King of Prussia, scenting the coming 
battle from afar, calls on all Germany 
to prepare for a war which, he tells 
them, must end in victory or the an- 
nihilation of the German name. This 
points unmistakably to France. The 
most unfortunate part of the prospec- 
tive belligerence is, that Louis Napo- 
leon might make it an opportunity 
for extending the frontiers of France 
to the Rhine. That he is preparing 
for this contingency is shown by the 
fact that he has ordered a levy of 
150,000 more soldiers, and that he is 
massing his most formidable bodies 
of men towards the parts of France 
which border on the Rhenish dis- 
tricts. In the military talk of the 
grande armée, there is a decided be- 
lief that the coming struggle will be 
between France and Prussia; and, 
whilst it is deemed quite natural that 
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the new Lord of War is bent on trying 
conclusions with that army, it is also 
considered more natural that the said 
army is eager to fanguer des coups at 
a general principle, and with the Prus- 
siansin particular. His Majesty of Ber- 
lin has devoted his life to the military 
profession, is the author of an Essa 
‘On the art of combating the French 
orm, an art which, he believes, he 
has brought to a high degree of per- 
fection in theory, and doubtless de- 
sires to putin practice. His menaces 
have been met by a mixture of firm- 
ness and conciliation on the part of 
Denmark, which entitle her to the 
aympetny of other powers. She 
showed a desire to arrange the dis- 
pute amicably, and offered several 
concessions on the special grievances 
of the Germans in Schleswick-Hol- 
stein. But these reputed wrongs of 
the Holsteiners are only an excuse to 
Prussia for attempting to secure the 
hegemony of Germany, which she has 
long coveted, and which, after all, 
would probably be fatal to the peace 
of Europe, since, if the petty states 
lying between her and France were 
absorbed by her, she would be brought 
into juxta-position with this inflam- 
mable power. Neither Sweden, nor 
Norway, nor France, nor England 
will permit the seizure of South Jut- 
land by a German power. For 1500 

ears this portion of the Cimbrian 

hersonese has been, after the expur- 
gation of the Celts, a Scandinavian 
country, first inhabited by the Jutes 
—the Getes of classic writers, or Goths 
of history—from whom the most en- 
ergetic and enterprising of our own 
population are descended. English and 
Anglo-Irishmen are bound by the tie 
of kindred blood to stand by the 
Danes of Holstein, since this province 
is the canabalam gentis of the Ang- 
lian race; and in iin so in the pre- 
sent quarrel, they will make amends 
for the untoward necessity of the 
battle of Copenhagen. The plain ob- 
ject of Prussia is the entire absorp- 
tion of Denmark, in order to become 
a naval power. 

Of late the patriotism of the Pari- 
sians has been nettled by the publi- 
cation of what they style a “ Réve 
Germanique of La France in 1861, 
according to German wishes,” bein 
a copy and exact translation o 
a map, the sale of which is authorized 
throughout Germany. This “dream” 
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of the good Germans consists in a 
a for the future durable peace of 
urope, by reducing France to nar- 
row limits, and conferring the sliced- 
off portions upon neighbouring states. 
The imaginers of this scheme term it 
La Question Frangaise, which they 
would settle thus: France would be- 
come a middle-sized state, sufficiently 
diminished to deprive her of the fa- 
culty of aggression, and consequently 
free from the need of exorbitant 
taxes, which would tend to her well- 
being, while Europe could then dis- 
arm, and thus avoi aay. The 
portion of territory annexed to Switz- 
erland would be Savoy, Nice, and all 
other lands east of the Rhone, a river 
which, it is observed, is her natural 
frontier. By this means France would 
be delivered from a neighbourhood 
she deems dangerous—that of Italy, 
besides freeing herself from provinces 
of republican tendency. Inthesouth- 
west, Spain would obtain Gascon 
Languedoc, and Guienne, and woud 
thereby be entitled to be received as 
one of the great European powers, as 
France wishes. The nationality of 
the people so transferred would. y 
a little management, soon fall into 
satisfactory absorption. By these 
provisions the Mediterranean could 
not become a Frenchlake. England, 
who, say the proposers of this plan 
for pacification, fears Cherbourg, 
would have this place, along with her 
old possessions in Normandy and the 
Isle of France, with, however, the 
ae of Paris, which city Europe 
would confer in perpetuity on Abd- 
el-Kader. On this occasion the name 
of the town would be changed to that 
of “The Seraglio of Abd-el-Kader,” for 
reasons so obvious that they need not 
be referred to. Belgium, meriting 
on more than one account the consi- 
deration of Europe, her aggrandize- 
ment by Picardy and some adjacent 
regions, is important for the balance 
of power. or this annexation all 
the relations are favourable. As for 
Germany, her moderation ought to be 
satisfied by restitution of German 
countries, as Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Franche-Comté,which might be united 
to the Palatinate of Bavaria. On the 
general scheme, its authors remark 
that it a (ran just and meritorious, 
and would doubtless give satisfaction 
to the annexed, since the ndized 
states are perfectly well-governed, 
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some, indeed, of their governments 
being the best in the universe, and all 
are inastate to maintain by their 
own forces any such conquests, and to 
attach such to themselves. Corsica 
would become the retreat of the Em- 
press Eugénie. The restlessness and 
ambition of the Bonaparte dynasty is 
plainly the provocative of this geo- 
graphic cue and such a plan of par- 
tition, though published in mere Jest, 
shows the temper of Germans towards 
France more strongly than thewarmest 
patriotic ode to fatherland could do. 
The peculiar political constitution 
under which the Emperor Napoleon 
acts renders him the initiator of every 
movement and the monopolist of re- 
sponsibility. As leader of the French 
national orchestra, he can command 
either martial airs or gentle music. 
It isa mere fiction that ascribes to the 
Queen of England the right to declare 
war and make peace: but the Empe- 
ror of the French has this privilege 
in full, and exercised it lately as re- 
gards Austria. Andhe isindependent 
of the great loan-mongers, for millions 
upon millions sterling were poured at 
his feet by his people for that war. 
At the same time, since it is still more 
evident, and even acknowledged, that 
of all things he wishes for the “ con- 
solidation of his dynasty,” this fact is 
the best guarantee that he will kee 
the peace of Europe tolerably. He 
wants security for histhrone, both for 
himself and his son, and will not run 
any risk of the sceptre being wrested 
from his hands either by home or 
foreign power. If he uses this im- 
perial emblem too much like a toy, or 
a rattle, to amuse his people, the 
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fault is more theirs than his. They 
carry the noble passion of ambition, 
or love of glory, to excess ; so he must 
satisfy the restless vanity on which 
his tenure depends, since his throne 
stands on popular pleasure, not on the 
principle of conservatism or security, 
on which the throne of England rests. 

As we understand, the principal 
duty of England as respects her for- 
eign policy, is to see that no great 
power shall aggrandize itself in a de- 
gree that menaces her own power and 
the peace of Europe. In cases of re- 
volution, she may therefore demand 
that other powers shall not interfere 
to the extent of augmenting their ter- 
ritory. Butshe cannot prevent others 
from interfering, unless she is pre- 
pared to impede them by force of 
arms. Like great commercial houses, 
great powers act more by their credit 
than by actual deeds. ies loud pro- 
clamation of the principle of non-in- 
tervention has succeeded in freeing 
the Italians from either French or 
Austrian domination, and if she would 

reclude France from farther increas- 
ing her territory, it will only be by 
showing she can and will fight. As 
Mr. Disraeli remarked, on the open- 
ing of Parliament, continuance of 
amicable relations with France de- 
pends on two points: first, that France 
shall be of opinion that, by the de- 
vee of her resources, her power 
would be more securely insured than 
by any increase of territory ; and, se- 
condly, that the noble weakness of 
the French people—the love of glory 
—would be satisfied on being con- 
sulted in any international difficulty. 










NAVAL WARFARE BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


‘ 
Letrer from le CAPITAINE de FREGATE, FouLuioy. 


MonsIEvUR, Calais, le 21 Janvier, 1861. 


Je viens de lire, avec surprise, dans le dernier numéro de votre trés in- 
téressante Revue des extraits d’un mémoire sur la marine Frangaise que j’ai 
écrit au printemps de l’année 1860. 

Ce mémoire avait un caractére tout-d-fait privé ; je l’avais composé pour 

uelques amis, dans |’intéret de la discussion d’idées, selon moi, erronées, et 
as le but d’ établir des principes pouvant servir de base & la constitution 
future de la flotte en France; il n’etait pas destiné & la publicité. 

L’ Angleterre m’a servi de point de mire et de terme de comparaison par- 
cequ’ elle est la puissance maritime prépondérante ; j’aurais aussi bien choisi 
la Russie, ou les Etats-Unis d’Amérique, si la balance des forces navales 
penchait vers l’un ou l’autre de ces Etats. 

J’entre dans ces explications pour que vos lecteurs n’attribuent pas & mon 
écrit une inspiration hostile envers votre pays. J’ai le bonheur de compter 
beaucoup de parents et d’amis de l’autre cété de la Manche. J’éprouve une 


grande admiration pour le génie de votre nation, une profonde estime pour : 
le caractére privé de vos compatriotes ; dans mon enfance j’ai habité I’ Angle- 


terre, ddiverses reprises. Si je nourrissais des sentiments de haine contre la 
Grande-Bretagne, j’aurais décliné la faveur d’exercer le commandement qui 
m’a été confié et qui me permet, non de recueillir, comme vous semblez le 
craindre, des observations en vue d’une guerre de plus en plus improbable, 
mais d’admirer de plus pres le magnifique développement de votre fortune 
maritime. 

Personne ne désire plus ardemment que moi la consolidation de l’alliance 
entre l’Angleterre et la France. Je crois que rien ne peut étre plus profitable 
au bonheur de humanité, en général, et aux progrés de la civilisation, que 
Vunion et l’émulation pacifique de nos deux pays. Cependant il ne faut pas 
une longue expérience de la vie pour découvrir qu’il en est des nations comme 
des hommes, et qu'il n’y a de relations durables, dignes et sincéres, qu’entre 
gens qui ressentant l’un pour l’autre un égal respect, sont assez forts] jour 
rester indépendants. 


Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma haute considération, 
Le capitaine de frégate, 


. L. Fouttioy. 
A Monsieur le Rédacteur en chef du 


Dublin University Magazine. 


[In courtesy to Capt. Foullioy we insert his letter, but can hardly consider 
as altogether private a pamphlet lithographed at the Imperial Lithographic 
Office of Vin Janson, a copy of which was sold at a book-stall in Paris. } 
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